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_ been junked. Soft-coal heaters are going in. 
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HASTENING THE DOWNFALL OF KING COAL 


to break, not the back, but the patience of a long-suffer- 

ing people, and to terminatea long-established despotism 
in revolution or change of dynasty. In these pages two weeks 
ago we read that it was planned *‘To Soften Hard Coal’s Heart 
with Soft Coal,” and newspaper editors were quoted in approval 
of the preparations to meet the threatened shortage of anthracite 
by the use of bituminous coal. Now the press discussion goes 
a step further, and we read of possible permanent abandonment 
of anthracite by consumers; the immediate utilization of bitu- 
minous coal, coke, oil—and the speeding up of plans to supersede 
coal in industry with huge water-power electric projects and 
even solar or atomic energy. As the Chicago Tribune puts it, 
“the age of coal for heat and power is ending.” 

Strike or no strike, observes the New York World, ‘‘the hard- 
coal industry of Pennsylvania is on trial for its life.” In the 
State that produces anthracite, the Philadelphia Evening Builetin 
substitutes are already threatening a serious perma- 
nent reduction of the anthracite market.’ Jf the anthracite 
mines can not satisfy the market ‘‘as to quantity, and keep the 
price within the limits of purchasing power, they will surely sink 
into oblivion.” For, it explains, if the anthracite-burning public 
finds out that it can get along just as well with bituminous coal 
after becoming accustomed to it, a large proportion of it will 
never go back to anthracite. -Or, as the Pittsburgh Gazetie 
Times puts it, ‘‘once the market is ‘made’ for the substitute 
fuels, it will be very difficult to recover it for anthracite.” And 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger sums up the situation this way: 


, SINGLE ACT OF TYRANNY may be the last straw 


‘‘What the hard-coal industry is doing’ is to wipe out its own 
markets. Its perennial wars aiready have wiped out a great part 
of its sales areas. The Middle West and Northwest are turning 
more and more to soft coal. The old-time ‘base-burners’ have 
Oil-burners are 
being installed. In New England, industrialists are boycotting 
anthracite. Contracts are being made for Welsh coal. An ava- 
lanche of oil, coke and other substitutes is ready to sweep into 
and over the anthracite markets.” 


In New England, a leading market for anthracite, the Spring- 
field Union observes that ‘“‘under the lash of necessity the use of 
substitutes for anthracite may be developed to the point of 
working havoc with the anthracite mining industry.” In the 
same Massachusetts city, The Republican calls upon the people 
to put an end to their ‘‘dependence on economie tyranny of cor- 


, porations and unions,” by turning to soft coal, oil, and, eventually, 


electricity generated by water-power. In the last week of August 
the Chicago Tribune remarked that whatever might be the out- 
‘come of the anthracite strike threat, ‘“‘one point is certain: 


“Tt provides ideal ‘selling talk’ for purveyors of substitute 


: _ fuels and the appliances with which to make use of these substi- 
_ tutes. 


“The American public has become very weary of these annual 
threats against its comfort and prosperity, and of the steadily 
increasing cost of the essential of fuel. That weariness is reflected 


* 


in factories and salesrooms which are producing and distributing 
oil-burners, in the slogan, ‘You Can Do It Better with Gas,’ and 
in the steadily ineréasing popular interest in development of 
hydroelectric power and other substitutes for coal as fuel. 

“Tt has advanced so far that nowadays when a man plans to 
build a new home, the possibility of installing a heating plant 
which will make him independent of coal is one of the first things 
he studies. Any offer of a substitute commands his interest. 
Oil and oil-burners are among the leaders in this advancing 
process of substitution. Gas is frequently used for water heating, 
and, where practicable, is considered for more general use. 
Electricity has not yet reached a point of development and cost 
where it can be generally used for heating, but electric ranges and 
electric heaters for single rooms are growing in use and popu- 
larity. When all our water-power is developed, and transmission 
facilities are sufficiently improved, its use will become more 
general. Alcohol is a fuel of great potential importance. It can 
be made from almost anything—garbage, sawdust, weeds, ete.— 
and as processes of manufacture improve and restrictions are 
reduced it will come into more general use.” 


And so it occurs to the Minneapolis Journal that “high prices 
and strikes, serious as they are, will not be without their compen- 
sations if they prompt to the use of substitute fuels and better 
heating systems.” ‘‘The consternation that follows a coal 
strike,’’ remarks the Minnesota daily, ‘‘eries out against halting 
inventive genius that has been so slow to conquer this basic 
problem of industry and domestic life.” 

First in the list of substitutes for anthracite is, of course, 
bituminous coal, the supply of which, as the Nashville Tennes- 
sean notes, ‘‘is practically inexhaustible.’ An authority quoted 
in the New York Times estimates that the coal-fields of the 
United States and Alaska contain 2,155,000,000,000 tons of bitu- 
minous and. only 16,153,000,000 tons of anthracite. As the 
New York World tells its readers: 


‘“‘Other countries get along without hard coal. Many States 
of the Union with colder winters than New York burn bituminous 
coal almost entirely, and manage to keep warm. It would entail | 
some initial expense, especially in highly organized centers like 
the metropolis, to equip heating-plants with soft-coal grates, 
yet in ths end it would be a saving. Soft coal costs less.” 


A Philadelphian who writes to the Public Ledger points out 
that: 


‘‘In Central Pennsylvania, Maryland and parts of West Vir- 
ginia there are hundreds of large mines producing millions of tons 
of high-grade low-volatile semi-bituminous coals which are suit- 
able for domestic use and are being used by millions of people for 
that purpose, both for cooking and heating, and when fired in 
the proper manner produce almost no smoke or soot. 

“The heating value of the good, low-volatile coals is about 
ten per cent. greater than the heating value of the better grades 
of hard coal; and to-day the delivered cost to the domestic con- 
sumer will average about five dollars a ton less.” 


It seems to the editor of The Coal Trade Journal (New York) 
that with the use of proper smoke-eliminating devices and careful 
firing, ‘‘there is no reason why New York could not use more 
bituminous if it were of the right grade.” It is pointed out in 


The Coal Trade Journal that there are available to replace anthra- 
cite: briquets, coke, semi-bituminous coal, bituminous coal, and 
imported coal. Briquets, we are told, are made out of a fine 
eoal or dust, mixed with a binder and subjected to pressure. 
They burn to a powdery ash without slag or clinker. The best 
binder is fuel oil; and culm, hard or soft coal, lignite and fuel 
oil residue are used for the base. On the subject of coke, this 
coal trade paper says: 
: MOTTE, 

“Coke, particularly pees 
that made in by-product 
ovens, has been recom- 
mended by the Bureau 
of Mines as an ideal sub- 
stitute for anthracite. 
Those ovens that have 
made a drive for domes- 
tie trade size their prod- 
uct the same as anthra- 
cite. Coke, like briquets, 
ean be burned success- 
fully in the same equip- 
ment normally used for 
anthracite. Gashouse 
and beehive oven cokes 
are also available. Draft 
control is the vital point 
in coke consumption in 
a domestic heating 
plant.” 


A good business op- 
portunity is seen by the 
Birmingham News ‘‘for 
the producers of coke to 
push their output and 
establish it more firmly 
for domestic use.” 

Another substitute 
fuel is peat. A Boston- 
ian writes to the Spring- 
field Republican to call 
attention to the fact 
that ‘‘there are millions 
of tons of peat, highly 
suitable for fuel, within 
the boundaries of Massachusetts.” 
writer: 


Moreover, says this 


“Tt may be produced in commercial quantities to retail at a 
cost of approximately two-thirds that of anthracite. It will pro- 
vide a superior|heat to anthracite and with less concern and 
inconvenience to the householder. Incidentally, the ashes, 
which are pulverized and free from clinkers, are an excellent 
fertilizer, due to its high potash content, and have a substantial 
commercial market value.” 


Besides extensive peat-beds in Alaska, the reference books tell 
us that in the continental United States there are beds capable 
of yielding 12,888,500,000 tons of peat. 

Some day, observes the Chicago Tribune, householders are 
going to wonder why they ever broke their backs shoveling coal. 
“The furnace is back in a period of the oil-lamp.’’ Continues 
the Chicago paper: 


“The oil-burner offers an intelligent step forward, and when 
people are convinced that a burner free from all objections is 
ready, anthracite will not be able to disturb any one’s summer 
speculations. No doubt perfection has yet to be reached in the 
burner, but it will be. The oil-burning ship is superior to the 
eoal-burner. Many householders who use oil could not be driven 
back to the drudgery of coal. Others are hesitating in what they 
consider reasonable doubt until the burner takes a better form. 
Some types make a noise. Others depend on electricity for igni- 
tion, and people fear a failure of current when the furnace is most 
needed. These are only incidents to the development and per- 
fection of a model.” 


HE’S DRIVING AWAY SOME OF HIS BEST CUSTOMERS 
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Some of the largest buildings in New York, we read in The 
Times of that city, now depend on oil for fuel. Oil-burner sales 
seem to have increased most notably among big consumers, who 
are dissatisfied over the coal situation: 


‘The Singer Building turned to oil several years ago, and 
among other buildings which now have oil equipment, or are 
planning to use it, are the Metropolitan Life Building, the Equi- 
table Building, Columbia 
University, the Knicker- 
bocker Building, and sey- 
eral of the big department 
stores. For large plants 
heavy Mexican oil is 
adequate. 

“In Boston fuel oil was 
substituted for coal to 
the extent of 60,000 tons 
last year, at a saving 
of $7.20 a ton, ac- 
cording to city officials, 
and it is predicted that 
125,000 tons of coal will 
be displaced by fuel oil 
this season.” 


; FO 
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And then the time is 
coming, we read in the 
St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, when ‘‘the pre- 
liminaries to obtaining 
heat for winter warmth 
or for manufacturing 
processes, or for what- 
ever other purpose, will 
be the touching of a 
button, not the shovel- 
ing of coal.’’ For, con- 
cludes this paper, a part 
of the superpower proj- 
ect now being worked 
out by engineers, ‘‘is the 
substitution of electrici- 
ty for coal in the pro- 
ducing of power every- 
where, on the railroads 
as well as in industrial establishments.’”? When superpower 
has marched triumphant over this country, says a writer in 
the Washington Star, ‘‘it will have solved the coal problem, 
the transportation problem, and the labor problem.” The 
statements of experts explaining the project are thus summed 
up and condensed in an editorial in The Outlook: 


Co Kaeo 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


“All over the country there are now plants for the production 
of electricity, and these are, of course, coupled up with their respec- 
tive outlets for electric light and power. In certain cases these 
generating stations are separated two or three hundred miles from 
the place where the power is used. Given all these existing sepa- 
rate and independent sources of coal-or water-generated electrical 
energy, the present plan involves a nation-wide network of 
high-tension electric transmission lines, linking them into a single 
system. Thus their power will be pooled, so that any unusual 
demand at one place can easily be absorbed; while in like manner 
a temporary excess of power can flow to any other part of the 
network where it is needed. Such a system would be elastic. 
It would be economical and efficient. It has the engineering 
approval of Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, as well as the approval 
from an economical point of view of Secretary Hoover. 

mh unified electrification of the nation would add annually 
over a billion dollars to its wealth. In addition to the linking 
of the many isolated power plants now in operation the network 
of lines covering all parts of the country would provide a wide- 
spread outlet for vast amounts of energy now going steadily to 
waste in hundreds of mountain streams. Again, the unification 
project would make a saving of 200,000,000 tons, or forty per 
cent., of the coal mined annually in this country. But many such 
installations are soxsituated with respect to the centers where 
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From the New York ‘‘Times’’ 


ceon 


MAP OF PROPOSED SUPERPOWER SYSTEM FOR THE UNITED STATES 


A single superpower electric system covering the whole United States, such as shown by this map, prepared by Frank G. Baum, hydroelectric 

engineer, is now declared by engineers to be technically possible through the use of 220,000 volts for transmitting power over the main trunk 

lines indicated. The system has been planned with reference to water-powers, coal-fields, existing high-voltage transmission lines, principal 

centers of power consumption, and transcontinental railways. The network of main transmission trunks and secondary lines (not shown on the 
map) completely covers the entire area and acts as a reservoir from which power can be distributed anywhere for any purpose. 


much power is consumed that it will continue to be more economi- 
eal to get power by mining coal, converting its energy into steam 
_ and thence into electricity, than to make use of hydroelectrically 

generated power, if the distances over which the latter are to be 
transmitted are too great. Wherever coal lies closely adjacent to 
_ places having heavy power demands it will continue to be thus em- 
_ ployed, but the electricity produced will all flow into the same pool.” 


The plan for complete electrification of the United States 
was announced in New York this summer by Frank G. Baum, 
a hydroelectric engineer of San Francisco, and a map of the 
project appears above. Mr. Baum is quoted in the New York 
Tribune as saying: 


_ ‘The best course for the power industry is the use of natural 

water-power sources, as far as practical, for the purpose of saving 
human energy, coal, oil and other resources, as well as to multi- 
ply capacities. Electric power is an aid to production of raw 
material, to transportation, manufacture and the utilization of 
the products of industry. The electric system is also a complete 
system for the production, transmission and distribution of 
energy, which may be utilized as a necessity, convenience or 
luxury and add to our pleasure, comfort and safety. 

_ “The chief merits of hydroelectric development and trans- 
mission are that they tend to stabilize rates for power uses, and 
therefore tend to extend the use of electric power; tend to equalize 

rates between larger and smaller cities, permitting the smaller 


ties, and tend to conserve coal, oil, and labor. This can be 
ecomplished by connecting the large water-power sources to the 
ge economic steam-power plants by large capacity transmis- 
on systems.” 


General Guy E. Tripp, Chairman of the Westinghouse Electric 
Yompany, points out in the New York Times, that while water- 
power will form the basis of the power supply, there will be added 
9 this ‘‘power generated from other sources now wasted, such 
ws the gases from blast furnaces and coke ovens, sawdust, the 


residues left after the extraction of gasoline and coal, and other 
burnable refuse.’”’ He notes in the same paper that large 
light-and-power consolidations are already pointing the way 
toward the single superpower system. For instance: 


“In California, several companies have joined together in a 
single interconnected system covering the entire State and ex- 
tending northward to Portland, Oregon; in the southeastern part 
of the United States, seven companies form an unbroken chain 
of transmission lines, extending from Alabama to North Carolina, 
a distance of 600 miles; and other instances of consolidations on 
a large scale are found in New England, the Middle West and 
the Northwest.” 


Superpower, writes Charles Merz in Collier’s, will first of all 
make electricity cheap, so cheap, he quotes such an authority 
as Steinmetz as saying, “that it will not pay to have meters 
installed, readings taken, and a system of accounts kept.” 
Mr. Merz cites General Tripp as authority for his further con- 
tention that cheap electrical power easily supplied everywhere, 
will tend to the building up of small scattered centers and a 
movement away from our overcrowded cities. 

That such superpower, which may bring al! sorts of industrial, 
economie and social consequences in its wake, is a possibility 
of the near future, is admitted by a host of newspapers, as for 
instance the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Pittsburgh Post, Sacra- 
mento Bee, New York Herald, Seattle Times, Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times, and Houston Chronicle. And Charles P. Steinmetz, the 
electrical wizard, sees a future Utopia created by electric power 
which will do so much of the hard work of the world that by 
2203 A.D., workers will need to toil on'y 200 days a year and 
four hours a day; that palls of smoke will ‘‘no longer hang over 
cities’’; the streets will be ‘“‘free of refuse”; and every city will 
be a “spotless town.” : 
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OUR INTEREST IN CUBA’S RAILROAD 
PROBLEM 


UGAR PLANTERS, EX-GUERILLAS, Wall Street 
S lawyers and investors, Cuban generals, New York import- 

ers, and politicians from Washington to Havana seem to 
be keenly interested in the bill of Colonel José Miguel Tarafa, 
providing for the consolidation of any three trunk line railways 
(provided two are Cuban) and the elimination of forty-seven 
private ports used by the sugar companies for exporting their 
products. Is the Tarafa bill, passed by the Cuban Congress, 
aimed at Americans? Moreover, a host of American news- 
papers are led to ask, how far is our Government justified in 
interfering in Cuba on behalf of American private interests? 


AFTER ALL IVE 
DONE TO BRING 
YOU UP RIGHT ! 


DISCOURAGED 


—Fox in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


To The Nation this legislation sounds like ‘‘an honest at- 
tempt to end special privileges’ and to the Minnesota Daily 
Star it seems “‘peculiar’”’ that while ‘‘urging the consolidation of 
railroads in the United States, we should protest against the 
same thing in Cuba.’”’ The New York Hvening Mail, far from 
considering it an ‘‘anti-American demonstration,” hints that it 
is merely a ‘‘struggle between two groups of capitalists with 
American money on both sides,’”’ but opinions such as this 
are in the minority. An instance of the usual point of view 
is the remark of the Dallas News that if the lines to be consoli- 
dated are largely Cuban, and the lines discriminated against 
largely American, the measure is ‘‘shrewdly designed to confis- 
cate American-owned property.” 

How the dual tangle of the lottery law and the Tarafa bill 
first originated is fully explained in an article on the ‘‘New Cuban 
Problem” in the Foreign Department of the September 1 issue of 
Tue Diausr. As there foreshadowed, the question of the law 
enlarging the lottery, which was passed over President Zayas’s 
veto and in defiance of Ambassador Crowder’s reminder that 
Cuba had agreed to suppress lotteries when she borrowed fifty 
million dollars from us, has remained of minor importance in 
America. And now it appears from a dispatch in the New York 
Tribune that a storm of protest has been raised in Cuba, and 
resolutions will shortly be offered in the Cuban Congress asking 
for the ‘immediate abolition of the new lottery law.” 


The discovery is made by the Philadelphia Inquirer that the 
recall of General Crowder to Washington had little to do with | 
It hinges, The Inquirer believes, 
entirely on this Tarafa railway merger bill, and the fact that 
the forty-seven private ports which it condemns export about |; 
eight million bags of sugar a year (approximately one-third . 
Cuba’s sugar export trade), 85 per cent. of the stock in the com. . 
panies operating these ports being owned by American investors. 
The question of whether this amounts to confiscation is 
answered more or less emphatically in the affirmative by ° 
papers as varied in point of view as the Manchester Union, 
Providence Journal, Brooklyn Hagle, Utica Press, Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, Marion Star, Pittsburgh Gazette Times, Indian- - 
apolis Star, Chicago Journal of Commerce, and Dallas News. , 
The New York Evening Mail further adds that the volume of ' 
opposition is growing in Cuba as well, with petitions to kill the 
bill before it ean be signed by the President. 

The Platt Amendment, embodied in the Cuban Constitu- - 
tion, stipulates that: 


“The United States may exercise the right to intervene for 
the preservation of Cuban independence, the maintenance of { 
a Government adequate for the protection of life, property and | 
individual liberty, and for discharging the obligations with the » 
respect to Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Paris, now to be as- - 
sumed and undertaken by the Government of Cuba.” 


This is the resolution which it was reported recently that 
General Crowder had broadened in scope by special arrange- - 
ment with President Zayas. So keen was the tension that 
ensued, we are told, that it was necessary at once for the » 
President to relieve it by a categorical denial. 

Cuba, we learn from press dispatches, has completed the > 
payment to us of $6,988,000, which is said to liquidate her + 
entire wartime debt to the United States. Cuba, therefore, is s 
the first debtor country to discharge her obligations in eash, , 
and considerable editorial comment points out that this att - 
tude toward obligations of honor might well serve as an ex - 
ample to several much larger countries. The regret is also ) 
exprest that just at this time Cuban politicians seemed to be = 
plunging their country into new trouble with the United States. . 
According to a resolution passed by the Cuban Congress: § 


““The Republic is meeting all its foreign engagements as they j 
become due, and any interference with its domestic affairs could } 
not be justified by any treaties or by the laws of nations and may j 
cause such perturbation as might end in the breaking of the moral | 
and historical ties which have hitherto bound our country to the 
great Republic of North America.” 


That we certainly do not want to intervene, if it can possibly y 
be avoided, seems to be the attitude of most American editors. | 
Yet there is an underlying note of firmness which more or less | 
solidly backs the attitude of President Coolidge, who is understood | 
by papers like the Atlanta Constitution to be “determined that 
the Government of Cuba shall not forget its obligations, and sh all | 
keep in the straight and narrow.’’ A very general view undoubt-: 
edly is that of the New York Times: 


“It is to be hoped that the representations of our State Depart-: 
ment will lead the Cuban Government to head off the bill or to: 
make needful modifications of it. Washington dispatches indi-- 
cate that this will be done. Yet if a clear and exigent demand: 
presented itself, there can be no doubt that our Government: 
would see to it that the lives and property of Americans in Cuba; 
or of other foreigners resident there, are fully protected.” 


Meanwhile Colonel Tarafa, called the most influential man) 
in Cuba, leaves for Washington and Wall Street, accompanied 
by a famous New York lawyer. A later report in the N 
York Journal of Commerce, published after the Colonel had 
tended a conference between American sugar interests 


Cuban railway interests, adds that: 


_. An agreement whereby the confiscation features of the Tarafa 
bill would be eliminated, is reported to be in prospect.” 
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A LETTER FROM JOHNSON 


IRAM JOHNSON OF CALIFORNIA would be Presi- 
dent of the United States to-day, political correspon- 
dents tell us, had he not rejected a chance to win the 

Republican Vice-Presidential nomination offered him in Chicago 
in 1920. When the political pot began to boil again some months 
ago, and before the renomination of President Harding had been 
conceded as a virtual certainty, rumor was busy with the name 
of Senator Johnson as a conspicuous Presidential possibility. 
When Mr. Harding’s death reopened the question of Republican 
entries for the 1924 race, Mr. Johnson’s name was again among 
those repeatedly mentioned. 

For these reasons, something more than a curious interest is 
manifested by editors all over the country in the sensational 
publication, by interests hostile to the Johnson candidacy, of a 
private and confidential appraisal, by Mr. Johnson himself, of 
the strength and weakness of that candidacy. This appraisal 
was in a private letter to a friend, and its unauthorized publica- 
tion is denounced by Mr. Johnson as one of those things ‘‘that 
decent men and women ean not condone.’ While the opinions 
so frankly exprest in it are believed in some quarters to have 
eliminated him from the Presidential race, in others they are 
no less emphatically declared to have added to his strength. 
Intertwined with the national aspects of this incident is a State 
fight between Johnson and anti-Johnson forces for the control 
of the Republican organization in California. Resultant develop- 
ments, remarks the Denver Rocky Mountain News (Rep.), ‘‘may 
place the Golden State in a position it occupied not long ago of 
being the pivot on which a Presidential election revolves.” 

In an “‘intimate, personal letter’’ sent from Europe in May to 
his friend, Charles K. McClatchy, editor of the Sacramento Bee, 
Mr. Johnson discust with unguarded frankness the political out- 
look for 1924. The editor of a California paper which supports 


Herbert Hoover and opposes Hiram Johnson obtained possession . 


of excerpts from this letter—‘‘in the ordinary course of business,” 
according to his own account, but according to Mr. Johnson by 
methods suggestive of ‘‘grand larceny or petty thieving’’—and 
made them public. Here are the published passages that seem 
to have specially interested the politicians: 


‘As I have said to you often, I would like to be President. 
J think any American in political life who pretends otherwise is 
wholly hypocritical. I realize, however, political realities, and 
T can not see success in an active candidacy. A sort of passive 
attitude never brought me anywhere, and my natural inclination 
is to fight. This, tho, is a kind of valor of ignorance, or blinding 
one’s self to actualities, and hardly wise. The next few months, 
possibly, will clarify the political atmosphere, and any personal 


declaration I am leaving entirely to the future. . 
““My strength while I was Governor was in never yielding for. 


an instant to the old rotten crew, standing always the same. 
My weakness to-day is that I have yielded and given power, 
position and political strength to the very men I so often formerly 
denounced. The past‘is past, and I have only referred to it as 
instructive for the future. 

“tT am under no illusions now about California. Really, 
C. K., I doubt if [ could carry it against Harding, Hoover or 
any other candidate. The old crew are in the saddle. _ For the 
first time since 1910 they have the State, all of its offices and 
an active militant organization, both in publicity and otherwise. 

‘‘Now, singularly enough, tho my stock is low in my own State, 
it has very great possibilities in other States. If I were a candi- 
date, I would fear California more than New York. This is 
no idle statement, and please do not aseribe it to my pessimism.”’ 


Ina statement to the press, Mr. Johnson denounced this in- 


_ yasion of his private correspondence as one of those things that 


“must not be done even in politics”; exprest the hope that the 
incident would ‘‘be taken by the opposition as an invitation to 
a contest in California’; and declared that, apart from the ques- 
tion of candidacies, the “progressive Republicans” of California 


are determined. that the State’s delegation to the Republican 


National Convention next year must represent trul y ‘‘a progres- 
sive Republican State.” A few days after making this statement 
Senator Johnson left Washington for California, his purpose, 
guesses a Washington correspondent of the Independent Demo- 
eratie New York World, being ‘‘to renew his political forces as 
a potential candidate for the Republican nomination for Presi- 


dent in 1924.” To quote this correspondent: 


; ‘Senator Johnson is as much of an irreconcilable as ever, and 
it is understood if President Coolidge supports the World Court 
or leans in any way toward the League of Nations, he will regard 
this as an opportunity and as a justification for his own candidacy. 

“All of the information coming from Coolidge sources are to 
the effect that the President will undertake to put the World 
Court idea over as part of the Harding heritage.” 


Rasen 


“NEVER AGAIN!’ 


—Plaschke in the Louisville Times. 


Despite the pessimism exprest in his letter of last May, declares 
Albert E. Boynton, Chairman of the Republican State Central 
Committee of California, ‘‘the simple truth is that Senator 
Johnson is stronger to-day in California than ever before.’ 
Mr. Boynton reminds us that only last fall Mr. Johnson was 
reelected to the United States Senate by a plurality of 348,674, 
“the greatest in his political career.” 

Hiram Johnson ‘‘is stronger to-day in California than ever he 
was,’ agrees Mr. McClatchy, of the Sacramento Bee (Ind.), 
‘‘and this letter has added to his strength—a fact admitted even 
by many of his enemies.”’ To quote Mr. McClatchy further: 


‘““No good sincere man can read the letter understandingly 
and not hold a high opinion of its writer. It sounds the trumpet 
eall to all in California to rally once again under the banner of 
good citizenship, to rescue the State from the corporation-con-. 
trolled reactionaries who now think they are in the saddle, 
public service and political gangsters who hate Hiram Johnson 
for the marvelous work he did in recreating a great common- 
wealth at the expense of corrupt and corrupting corporations, 
and who are now banded together not only to sabotage that 
work but to destroy him as well.” 


“There isn’t a line of this letter that Johnson need be ashamed 
of,’ notes the Republican Philadelphia Inquirer; and another 
Republican paper, the Buffalo Express, agrees that the docu- 
ment in question ‘‘does not reflect on Senator Johnson, but 
rather reveals that among his friends he shows a degree of 
frankness and political judgment which he does not often 
display to the public.’”” Remarking that “good sportsmen 
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may have their temptations, but they don't hit below the 
belt.’ the Philadelphia Public Ledger, an independent paper 
with Republican leanings, denounces the publication of this 
and personal letter as an act of ‘“‘buzzardry,’’ and 
“the reaction to such action ought to be a 


private 
declares that 
vast help to the Californian.” 

3ut the general press opinion, nevertheless, seems to be that 
Hiram Johnson’s political fortunes have not been advanced 
by this embarrassing revelation of his own modest estimate of 
his political strength in his native State. The letter, remarks the 
Republican San Diego Union, is ‘‘rather valuable’? because— 


“Tt tells us more about Hiram in those few lines than 
Hiram himself would willingly tell us fn a thousand years. 
... We don’t blame Hiram for being mad. It is as bad as 
tho somebody had feloniously put scopolamin in his coffee.’ 


The San Francisco Bulletin (Ind.), which once supported 
Johnson, but now opposes him, 
finds its change of attitude 
vindicated. This letter, it re- 
“concedes the truth 
that the change wasin Hiram 
Johnson and not in The 
Bulletin,’ and “it becomes a 
campaign document that will 
strengthen President Cool- 
idge’s chances of nomination 


marks, 


as the Republican candidate.” 


In another independent 


California paper, the Sacra- 
mento Union, we read: 


“While the late President 
was still alive, Hiram was 
pawing the earth on our eastern 
shores proclaiming splendid 
isolation as the panacea for all 
our economic and spiritual 
woes, and ‘now [that death has 
installed another potential can- 
didate for the Presidency in a 
place of vantage he has turned 
his eyes again to California as 
a favorable seat for his re- 
newed activities. Perhaps the 
hated Hoover’s friends did 
swipe Hiram’s letter arid give 
it to the world, but that act 
alone does not seem to us to , . 
constitute a sufficient platform for him to go before the country on. 

The fact is that Hiram has wabbled in and out of the 
Republican organization so long that now he is unable to 
find an issue for himself either as a progressive or as a 
reactionary. He is suffering a little personal and political 
isolation of his own, and realization of this’ fact has put him 
in a bad humor and weakened his strategic position before 
the people.” 


Noting that Senator Moses, who favored Hiram Johnson’s 
candidacy in May, has now come out for President Coolidge, 
the Republican Philadelphia Bulletin argues that the Senator’s 
political position is even weaker than when he wrote his letter 
io Mr. MeClatchy. The Denver Rocky Mountain News (Rep.) 
questions whether, even with California solidly behind him, 
Senator Johnson could be nominated for the Presidency by his 
party, because ‘‘the breach of 1912 has not closed.” ‘‘We have 
had too much Johnson,” remarks the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
(Ind.), ‘‘and his passing as a political leader will be a national 
benefit.” Mr. Johnson’s star, avers the Democratic Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, “‘may be said to be, at least temporarily, in 
eclipse.”” And the independent New York Hvening Post suggests 
sympathetically that ‘there should be a special kind of ink, 
called politicians’ ink, guaranteed to fade completely out as fast 
as a letter written in it was read.” 


EASILY FRIGHTENED 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


THE KLAN AS THE VICTIM OF MOB 
VIOLENCE 


NOTHER DOSE OF “THE KLAN’S OWN MEDI- 
CINE,” to quote the New York Times, was administered 
to the hooded organization at Carnegie, a suburb of 

Pittsburgh, on August 25, when a mob blocked a parade of Ku 
Klux Klansmen, peited the marchers with stones and bottles, 
and shot and killed a member of a local organization. Ten days 
before, at Steubenville, Ohio, a Klan parade had been attacked, 
but with less serious consequences. Since that time, observes 
the New York Call, which is no longer a Socialist daily, but a 
spokesman of conservative unionism, ‘the Klan has broken into 
the headlines from Mexico to Binghamton.” Of the new develop- 
ments in Oklahoma, Maryland, Delaware, New York, Texas 
and Florida, however, the outbreak at Carnegie, say Pittsburgh 
dispatches, is the worst instance of rioting, for a dozen persons 
were seriously wounded and 
probably a hundred others 
suffered minor injuries. It is 
“difficult”? for the Cincinnati 
Post to account for ‘‘the reign 
of lawlessness which swept 
over a large part of the United 
States in August.’ ‘Such 
things might be expected in 

Soviet Russia,’ remarks the — 
Louisville Post, ‘‘ but in Amer- 

ica they are at variance with 

every instinct of the people.” 

‘““A year ago the Klan was 
making Louisiana a ‘dark ~ 
and bloody ground,’’” notes 
the Baltimore Sun. And now, 
declares the Omaha World- 
Herald, ‘‘reports of whippings, ~ 
murders, lynechings and other 
mob outbreaks leave us won- 
dering at the savagery that 
flourishes in our country, which 
is dedicated to the pursuit of 
life, liberty, and happiness.” 
In the opinion of the St. Louis 
Star, “the spread of mob 
violence has created a menace 
of national porportions, and 
Federal action can only be averted by the most vigorous steps 
on the part of the States.’ 

‘Parades of the Klan, with its masked and hooded members, 
tend to create disorder and rioting,’ believes the Washington 
Star, in speaking of the Carnegie riot, and the Washington Post 
agrees with the New York Times that ‘‘the Klan is merely — 
reaping as it has sown.’ Certainly, as the Springfield Union 
observes, “it was a disgraceful exhibition of lawlessness,” altho 
this paper disagrees with the minority view, which seems to be 
that the Klan got what it deserved to get, and with the majority 
view, which places the entire blame upon the mob which at- 
tacked the Klansmen. In the Union’s opinion, ‘‘the blame 
must be equally divided between the Klansmen and the mob.” 


The New York World, on the other hand, holds that the Klan 
is at fault. For— 


_ “Whether the participants admit it or not, a Ku Klux parade 
in any community is notice to the inhabitants that the econsti- 
tuted authorities are challenged by an underground society held — 
together by racial and religious antagonisms, 
No local chapter of the Klan ean blind itself to its risk and 
responsibility when it marches through the streets of a city, 
as members of the order tried to march through Carnegie. 
In challenging law and order for the protection of others, it 
discards law and order for the maintenance of its own rights. 
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aving declared its intention to start something, it need hardly 
- astonished if something starts.” 


But, ¢ontends the Brooklyn Eagle, which, like The World, 
is been severe and consistent in its condemnation of the Ku 
lux Klan, “‘fairness compels the admission that the Klansmen, 
arching from one point to another, whether masked or un- 
asked, were within their constitutional rights, and that those 
ho assailed them ought to be arrested, convicted, and punished.”’ 
his is also the attitude of the Pittsburgh Ch ronicle-Telegraph, 
hich says of the mob’s action in Carnegie: 


“Only one duty confronts the authorities, and that is to see that 
e guilty are captured and punished. The community can 
t be made a battle-ground for those who assume to take the 
w into their own hands. In performing their plain duty, 
ithout fear or favor, the authorities must rigidly disregard 
ejudices for or against this or that organization.” 


To W. H. Evans, Imperial 
izard of the Ku Klux Klan, 
the action of the mob at 
arhegie savors of anarchy,” 
id the King Kleagle of the 
eystone State maintains in 
statement in the Pittsburgh 
ost that— ° 


“The tenets of the United 
ates Constitution have been 
ruck a foul blow by the ac- 
on. of a mob of Carnegie 
sidents in attacking parad- 
g Klansmen, during which 
lansman Thomas R. Ab- 
tt was murdered. When 
nditions come to such a 
age in this enlightened age 
at peaceable Americans, 
mding themselves into a 
triotic organization, are pre- 
mted from exercising the 
me rights as Catholies, Jews 
id negroes,.and which are 
aranteed by that Constitu- 
om formed by our fore- 
hers, it is high time action 
taken.” 


One or two editors are in- 
ned to smile at the Klan’s 
peal to the law in its ex- 
emity, but others see only 
ie danger of mob violence, 
ganized or unorganized. As 
Salt Lake Telegramremarks, 
an editorial on ‘“‘the increasing tendency on the part of 
dividuals to take the law into their own hands’: 


“Tnereasing mob violence is something more than a desire 
‘a part of the citizenship to dispense with law. It is reflective 
a breaking down of the law and a weakening in the determina- 
n of the courts and the citizenship. If every man were pun- 
ed for his crimes according to the prescribed penalties, and 
no unnecessary delays were tolerated, there would and could 
no reason for individuals taking the laws into their own hands. 
“But in these days of befuddled morals and ideals a different 
tem is being established in America. Personality and in- 
ce figure too much in the prosecutions of the day. <A sur- 
of laws provides new technicalities for clever attorneys to 
their clients from the penalties of their acts. Inconse- 
tial laws encourage defiance of the statutes. In the face of 
se elements it is becoming more and more difficult to punish 
riminal. The arrest and the conviction of the guilty in- 
ual is no assurance to society that the penalties will be 
ried out, that each and every offender will be punished ac- 
rding to his crimes. wt 

the absence of these guaranties it is not surprizing to 
hat discontent is surging in the breast of law-abiding 
nship. It accounts in some measure for the increasing 
ney to punish the criminal without giving him the oppor- 
ty to defend himself in court.” : 


_A CORKING THING TO DO 


—Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald. 


THE BROOKHART-MEREDITH DUEL 


66 DS BODIKINS, but mighty events are toward, and 

a lusty battle joineth! For Sir Meredith, erstwhile 

Secretary of Agriculture, hath leveled the lance of 
a libel suit against that doughty Achillies of the Wheat Fields, 
Sir Smith de Brookhart, and demandeth 30 cents damages, for 
that the said stentor of the grain belt hath charged him with 
aiding in the ruin of the farmers.’’ Thus the Boston Globe 
lightly describes the suit for libel and damages filed against 
Senator Brookhart of Iowa by former Secretary of Agriculture 
Meredith, also of Iowa, and to most editors the affair is a farce- 
comedy, rather than a tragedy, altho the Senator is said to have 
charged the former Cabinet officer with having ‘“‘sat in the Wall 
Street game and helped produce the greatest panic in farm 
prices in the history of agriculture.’ To quote further from 

The Globe: 


“Shrewd words and _ be- 
laboring epithets are like to 
ring and echo upon cuirass and 
corslet, while all the populace 
of Camelot observe, learn and 
erow wise now at last on a 
much-mooted question. A 
rare combat, by our halidom! 
And no Congress will spoil the 
trial at arms with voluminous 
and irrelevant chatter, dinning 
the ears to weariness and the 
soul to confusion. The mighty 
question will stand clear at 
last, and with every device of 
the armorers to back up and 
sustain each side in the joust- 
ing. Nor shall there be lack- 
ing statisties; nor advisers in 
the pavilion of each knight 
who are deft in the wisdom 
of thrust and parry. 

“‘A joyous spectacle, verily. 
And all for 30 cents.”’ 


“There are the makings of 
good Autumn reading in the 
proceedings which ought to 
follow the filing of this suit,” 
thinks the Washington Star, 
and the equally sedate Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger agrees 
that ‘‘if the suit comes to 
trial it will add considerably 
to the gaiety of the Corn Belt 
and polities.” ‘‘But,’’ it adds, ‘“‘a demand for 30 cents’ worth 
of damages is bound to be a terrible blow to the professional 
pride of a verbal dynamiter.”’ 

““This modest claim of 30 cents”’ indicates to the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune that ‘the litigation is not prompted by mer- 
cenary motives on the former Cabinet officer’s part.” For this 
consideration Mr. Brookhart appears to be duly grateful, for 
he says he is glad the amount named is so small, since eit Mr. 
Meredith wins the suit, 30 cents is about all I can save out of 
my salary after paying this year’s deficit on my farm.” Which 
brings us to the issue that precipitated the suit. According to 
the Indianapolis Star: 

“This was whether the American farmer’s condition is worse this 
year than it was last. Senator Brookhart affirmed and reiterated 
that it was, and the Des Moines publisher confuted him with 
proof that the grain farmers of the country are receiving $500,000,- 
000 more this year than they did in 1922, in face of the slump in 
the price of wheat. Further, he shows by statistics from the 
Department of Agriculture that the American farmer was 1514 
per cent. better off on August 1 than he was a year ago, and 
25.2 per cent. better off than two years ago.” 


“Mr. Meredith will have performed a high public service,” 


MAKING UP WITH MEXICO 


N THESE DAYS OF INTERNATIONAL ILL-WILL, | 
is “cheering and gratifying’’ to the Atlanta Constitution ‘ 
read of the restoration of cordial relations between the Unit 
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thinks this Indiana paper, ‘‘if by his suit he ean bring into proper 
national perspective the vaporings of men like Brookhart, and 
limit the power for evil of all 30-cent statesmen.” ‘There are 
few men occupying prominent positions in publie life who do 
more reckless talking than does Senator Brookhart,’”’ agrees the 


Birmingham Age-Herald. ‘‘And the only way you can pin this 
type of statesman down to facts is to get them into court and 
under oath,’’ declares the Philadelphia Inquirer. Nevertheless, 
maintains the Portland Oregonian, in lighter vein, ‘‘it was cruel 
of Mr. Meredith to thus hit the Senator on his political solar- 
* Continues the Pacific Coast paper: 


? 


plexus.’ 

‘“‘Brookhart’s game is to tell the farmers they have been 
terribly wronged and to make them acutely sorry for themselves. 
He succeeded so well that he was elected Senator on a wave of 
sympathy among the farmers for their impoverished selves; 
elected on promises to take the ill-gotten wealth from the rail- 
roads, bankers, middlemen and speculators and hand it back to 
the farmers wrapt in a brand new act of Congress. ; 

‘“Now comes this unimaginative fellow Meredith and spoils 
the game with his pestilent facts.”’ 


Still other ironie shafts, aimed at Iowa’s junior Senator, come 
from such widely scattered papers as the San Diego Union, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Detroit News, San Francisco Chronicle, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Chicago Post, Grand Rapids Herald, 
New Haven Register, Milwaukee Journal, St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
and others. ‘‘Brookhart caught a Tatar when he sprung his 
usual line of expletives on Meredith,” notes the Grand Rapids 
paper. ‘‘What a fall is there in being sued for 30 cents,’’ mer- 
cilessly adds the Knoxville Journal and Tribune. And— 

“What a jar to the dignity of the scintillating statesman, 
the champion nubbin of the Corn Belt, to be so held up to 
public scorn and ridicule, not for thirty pieces of silver, but for 
30 cents. It would have been more in consonance with the dig- 


nity, the importance of the Senator to have been sued for $30,000. 
Then the matter would not have been treated as a joke.” 


There are a few editors, however, who do not treat the Brook- 
hart-Meredith feud as a joke. The editor of the Raleigh News 
and Observer, for instance, himself a former Cabinet officer, ob- 
serves that “it is possible Mr. Meredith was misled by Wall 
Street, but that he profited personally from the distress of the 
farmers is not to be believed for a minute,’ and the New York 
Commercial also points out that— 

“Anybody who knows anything at all about it, knows that 
deflation came about because of the collapse of European credit, 
for which Wall Street was in no wise responsible, and that.on 
the contrary Wall Street suffered tremendously from the de- 
flation. If deflation was a Wall Street game, they played it 
against themselves.” 

“The Brookhart-Meredith action will have considerable pub- 
lie interest—if it comes to trial,’’ observes the Brooklyn Eagle, 
thereby indicating that it has its doubts. The neighboring New 
York Times also reminds us that ‘‘the courts do not allow them- 
selves intentionally to be used as farce-comedy theaters.”’ 
“What, then, is all the shootin’ for?” a certain theatrical 
impresario might ask. In the opinion of the Montgomery 
Advertiser: 

“The Brookhart charges go deeper than any joke, on the 
surface or hidden. The starting-point is in reality competition 
between two competitive farm journals. Meredith is the pub- 
lisher of Successful Farming, one of the biggest agricultural jour- 
nals of the country. Its principal competitor is The H omestead, 
both being published at Des Moines. Meredith’s paper does 
not take part in politics, but Meredith himself was an active and 
energetic supporter of Clyde Herring, in Brookhart’s race for 
the Senate last year, while the only newspaper support received 
by Brookhart in Des Moines was rendered by The Homestead.” 


Moreover, maintains the St. Louis Star, ‘“‘it is hardly possible 
that Senator Brookhart didn’t think of this when he made his 
attack on Meredith.” Says this Middle Western paper: ‘‘ The 
suit for 80 cents may have the appearance of a jest, but under 
the surface there is nothing but the swift interplay of daggers!’ 


_ the negotiations,” 


States and Mexico.” For the note sent by the State Depa 
ment on August 27 to the Mexican Government, as a prelimina 
exchange to the actual granting of recognition and the technit 
restoration of diplomatic relations with the Republic, “will lex 
no doubt in the mind of President Obregon,”’ says the Washin 
ton correspondent of the New York Times, “that full and forrs 
recognition will soon be accorded.” This decision to recogns 
Mexico, which comes as a result of the understanding reach: 
between the American and Mexican Commissioners in Mex: 
City, ‘‘is one of the most important steps in American fore 
policy in recent years,” notes this correspondent. And t 
step of the Coolidge Administration appears to meet with t 
approval of editors from all sections of the country, altho a f 
remind us that after our long series of difficulties we must r 
be too sanguine. As fora treaty, ‘‘there are still the gauntlt 
of two Senates to be run before assurance can be complet» 
remarks the Springfield Republican. The fact remains, he 
ever, points out the Grand Rapids Herald, that ‘‘for the fi: 
time since 1913 the United States and Mexico are well on 1 
way to resumption of diplomatic relationship.” 

The two gentlemen who are credited with bringing about t¢ 
new era of friendship and good-will, after negotiations lasts 
more than three months, are Honorables Charles B. Warren a 
John Barton Payne, who were appointed special commission: 
by the late President Harding to enter into a tentative agrz 
ment for resumption of diplomatic relations between the t 
countries. In this endeavor, we are told, he had the ex 
sistent cooperation of Secretary Hughes, and ‘‘ President Co’ 
idge,”’ says a Washington dispatch to the New York Timi 
“has given his complete corroboration to the steps taken by ) 
Hughes.” The proposal for a treaty of amity and commer: 
which was first suggested as a recognition prerequisite, v 
abandoned because of Mexico’s refusal to agree to such p: 
requisite, and the conventions of Messrs. Warren and Pay, 
substituted. Says the Chicago Journal of Commerce of th] 
negotiations and their outcome: 


“One of the most puzzling problems of the thirteen weeksi 
negotiations has been a method of settling the dispute betwa 
the two countries concerning the petroleum and agrarian legis’ 
tion of Mexico. President Obregon finally announced an inti 
pretation of these laws which is satisfactory to the commission) 
and to Secretary of State Hughes. bs 

“These conventions must be submitted to the American a 
Mexican Senates for formal approval. They are intended 
settle American claims for land which was confiscated. ,. 

“Concerning the agrarian controversies, the recognition agr 
ment provides that American rights which were acquired 
to the Constitution of 1917 shall be deemed valid, aequiri 
legality under the laws then in force and under the provisii 
the 1857 Constitution. 

“However, lands which have been acquired since the | 
stitution of 1917 went into effect are bereft of these validi 
They are, instead, subject to the laws concerning divisic 


estates and are also subject to subsequent legislation inten¢ 
to effect agrarian reform. 


—May 1, 1917—are governed by the 1917 Constitution. 
There 1s some uncertainty regarding rights to subsoil pe 
leum which were acquired before May 1, 1917, by Ameri 
formally announce their intentic¢ 
seeking oil. The Mexican Government insists that these 01 
have lost their oil rights. The Americans have not yield 
this point. The rights of such Americans are reserved | 
recognition agreement for further action.” ; nf 
“American capital has not been very active in Mexico ¢ 
recalls the Birmingham Age-Herald, but 


& 
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predicts this paper and others, there is likely to be a great 
business expansion and unprecedented prosperity. Moreover, 
we read in the Philadelphia Bulletin, ‘the resumption of neigh- 
borliness between this country and Mexico will do much to cul- 
tivate good feeling in Central and South America.” “Tt is only 
fair,’ remarks the New York Times, ‘to say that much of the 
delay during the last two years has been due to the difficulty of 
placating various shades of political opinion in Mexico.” Ags 
the Grand Rapids Herald recalls: 


“Recognition of the Carranza Government in 1915 was short- 
lived and unsatisfactory. Carranza himself failed to live up to 
protestations of his agents; and the methods of his Government 
were violently anti-American. Carbajal and Victoriano Huerta, 
before Carranza, were blacklisted and denied diplomatic inter- 
course with Washington. After these unfortunate experiences, 
emphasized by the flight and later assassination of Carranza, 
small wonder that the United States has held aloof from the 
Government of President Obregon for nearly three years. We 
had lost faith in Mexican promises. 

“But in the last twelve months the Mexican situation has 
clarified itself. Obregon has subdued rebellious minorities. 
Definite agreements on the payment of the Mexican national 
debt have been signed. And now the other points at issue 
between the two countries seemingly have been cleared. The 
scenery is all set for resumption of diplomatic relations; and, while 
the evident fact is that this is a victory for American diplomacy, 
the thing that counts most is that one more puzzle of our foreign 
relationships is about to be solved.”’ 


“Diplomatic intercourse with Mexico has been interrupted 
since early in the Wilson Administration,” recalls the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, and ‘‘it will be something of a relief to have the 
Mexican question settled after all these years,’ observes the 
Seattle Times. Some of the causes of the misunderstanding are 
thus given in the Duluth News and Tribune: 


= 
- b&b 


- “Prior to the coming into power of the Obregon Government, 


“WELL! WELL! HE’S BEEN SO QUIET, 
WE ALMOST FORGOT HE WAS AROUND” 
—Reid for the Bell Syndicate. 


any Americans had invested in oil lands and in agricultural 
lands in Mexico. Under the new Constitution of Mexico, the oil 
the earth belongs to the Government. That is undoubtedly 
excellent policy for the Government to adopt, and the effort 
conserve the oil and Jet the people as a whole profit from it is 
holly praiseworthy. But unfortunately no effort is being made 


15 


to compensate those who acquired oil leases in good faith, prior 
to the adoption of the Constitution. To say that the oil already 
discovered on this property belongs to the Government is con- 
fiseation and an open violation of the ordinary rules of interna- 
tional relations. The property of foreigners in every country 
under a recognized government is supposed to be safeguarded. 


OILS WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


“The same situation applies to the big estates which are being 
broken up. This policy is also praiseworthy, but here again rights 
already acquired are being ignored.” 


While the great majority of American editors understand that 
in the signing of the conventions at Mexico City an agreement 
has been reached, the Pittsburgh Gazette Times fears ‘‘it is too 
soon to give three cheers for the success of these negotiations.” 
And a Chicago Tribune correspondent in Mexico reports the 
success that is attending the activities of radical agitators, who 
are inspired with the double purpose of forcing Russian Bol- 
shevism upon Mexico, and of fostering among the Mexicans an 
intense hatred of America and all things American. The St. 
Paul Dispatch is another paper which is afraid Uncle Sam is 
counting his chickens too soon. Says this paper: 


““So far as we can see, the agreement embodied in the records 
of the conference between the personal agents of the Presidents 
of the United States and of Mexico represents no change in the 
attitudes of the two governments toward the matters in dispute 
between them. The State department at Washington has never 
questioned the right of the Government at Mexico City to adopt 
what legislation it pleases for the administration of Mexican 
affairs. It has only refused to extend recognition to a government 
which passed legislation that violated the rights of American 
citizens guaranteed to them by regular practise of nations 
everywhere. 

“The point of contention is apparently untouched in the 
official agreement. This point relates to subsoil petroleum 
rights acquired by American citizens in Mexico prior to 1917 
but not exploited. The question whether these rights are ‘ac- 
quired rights’ under Mexican law, and hence inviolate, does not 
appear to have been settled. It seems that the Mexican Govern- 
ment has not been willing to commit itself as to the status of this 
kind of property, and the matter rests with the United States 
delegates reserving the rights of these individuals specifically. 

‘‘We do not question the right of the Mexican Government to 
do what it pleases with its own land and oil. But this is another 
matter from such an administration of those resources as amounts 
to expropriation without compensation of property legally 
acquired by American citizens.” 
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HOW DISTANCE SHRINKS WITH NEW MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 


The large map illustrates the size of the United States during the period when the mails were carried by the stage-coach, The smaller diagram, number 

2, shows the size to which the nation was reduced by railroad transportation. 

now that the night flying air mail has made the entire nation for purposes of communication no larger than one of the smallest States was to the people 

The line across the continent indicates the air mail route, the black portion being that covered at night. 

recent experiments were, on the Westward trip, from New York to Cleveland, 435 miles; to Chicago, 341; to Omaha, 425; to Cheyenne, 460; to Salt 
Lake, 395; to Reno, 440; to San Francisco, 190—a total of 2,686 miles. 


of a century ago. 


“THE NIGHT MAIL IN REALITY” 


HEN RUDYARD KIPLING wrote 

“With the Night Mail,” as a “‘story 

of 2,000 A. D.,’’ he did not know 
that he was really describing an era which “‘has 
been reached within his own lifetime,’ re- 
marks the Springfield Republican. Yet such 
is the case, ‘‘so swiftly do we move in these 
crowded years.”’” Memories of the past, as 
well as prophecy of the future, crowd into the 
minds of editorial writers as they contemplate 
the successful five-day test of the Air Mail 
Service, in which mails were transported be- 
tween New York and San Francisco in a little 
more than 26 hours. For the Detroit Free 
Press, for instance, sees in this news a duplica- 
tion of the thrills of the dashing days of the 
pony express riders who carried the Overland 
Mail in the picturesque decades of the past. 
Thus the Air Mail Service, which has been doing 
business for several years, comes suddenly into 
the limelight. The purpose of the five-day 
test in the last fortnight of August was, ac- 
cording to the press, to prove that the Air 
Mail Service could be operated ‘‘safely, regu- 
larly, and efficiently.’’ Enthusiastic editorial 
comment on every phase of the work, from the 
fine “‘esprit de corps’ of the pilots and the 
*“smooth-running precision” of the ground 
maintenance to the ‘‘astounding safety 
record”’ of the experiment, would tend to show 
that the point has been well proved. Papers 
like the San Francisco Bulletin, St. Joseph 
News-Press, Chicago Tribune, Buffalo Express 
and Boston Herald now look forward eagerly 
to the establishment of a permanent coast-to- 
coast through service. The advantage of 
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IT LIGHTS THE PATH OF 
THE NIGHT MAIL 


Aviation routing beacon, operated 
by a Dalen sun-valve, which auto- 
matically turns on at nightfall or 
during heavy fog or thick clouds. 
Two hundred and fifty of these 
acetylene-operated lights flash 150 
times a minute and are visible from 
seven to ten miles, 


a Chicage 
EV ENING! 


The smallest diagram, number 3, shows what near neighbors we all are 


The stops made during the 


transcontinental mail in twenty-eight hoursr 
and the closer linking of New York with San, 
Francisco, tho important, is far outweighed, in’ 
the opinion of the Milwaukee Journal, by thea 
elimination of ‘‘idleness of money’? when» 
checks and negotiable paper ‘‘can be dis- 
patched at 100 miles an hour.”’ 

The high lights of the week of experimenta= 
tion may be briefly summarized from sueces-s 
sive Associated Press and other newspaper dis-s 
patches. Spiraling down from ten thousand) 
feet over New York City, the San Francisco: 
mail plane, No. 225, at 11:14 A.M., August 24,/ 
broke the coast to coast record (made in 2 
hours and 50 minutes only last May by Lieu-1 
tenants Macready and Kelly) with a totals 
elapsed flying time of 26 hours and 14 minutes. s 
Unlike the Army’s feat this was no non-stop) 
record, however, for when Pilot Wesley pees 
Smith guided his roaring De Haviland to earth’ 
at Hazelhurst, Field, he was completing o ily: 
the last stage from Cleveland on, in the seven~1 
hop relay race. But it crowns two and a 
years of day-by-day performance on the D 
of our Air Mail Service, in which their pile 
have flown five million miles of scheduled ma 


: 


days, from August 21 to August 26, in ad 
tion to their regular schedules, the Air 1 
Service put on a continuous through ser 
from San Francisco to New York in both d 
rections, within a scheduled time of thirty hou 
and fifteen minutes. Of the eight trips alt 
gether planned, we learn from newspaper dis | 
patches, eight were completed, seven we 
throughonaclockwork schedule, and sixlow er 


the running time set by from one to two hou 
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’ Between Cheyenne, just east of the Rockies, and Chicago, the 
continuous schedule meant flying the stages from darkness till 
dawn, and the Air Mail did it for five days in ail weathers, with 
only one hitch, the first day, due to impenetrable fog. Altogether 
24,000 miles were flown across the United States, 8,000 at night, 
without even a minor accident. This was done in seven separate 
relays from coast to coast, be- 
tween the eight main air stations, 
shown on the map at San Fran- 
cisco, Reno, Salt Lake City, Chey- 
enne, Omaha, Chicago, Cleveland 
and New York. Half-way between 
every two main stations is a filling 
station, where the plane lands for 
minor repairs, servicing, gas and 
oil, with an extra emergency sta- 
tion at Rawlins on the Cheyenne- 
Salt Lake relay, between two 
ranges of the Rockies. The total 
distance is 2,686 miles, the relays 
for each plane and pilot varying 
between 340 and 460 miles, except 
between Reno and San Francisco, 
where the distance is only 190 
miles, because the plane must 
climb 12,000 feet to ciear the 
Sierras. With an east and west- 
bound trip each day, the schedule 
thus used 14 pilots and airplanes 
a day, except when weather con- 
ditions over the Rockies necessitated making Rock Springs, Wyo- 
ming, a main relay station, when the number was 16 planes and 
pilots. With only 48 pilots attached to the Air Mail Service for 
the regular supplementing service, this meant that nearly every 


one of the 16 pilots in the special five-day experiment had to fiy 


two round-trips a day on his relay, one regular and one special. 

“A pathway of silver light from Cheyenne to Chicago,” is the 
way one of the pilots is reported by the press to have described 
the night flying part of the route. Three methods of lighting 
_described in a special article in the Springfield Republican ac- 
complished this result: 


“1. At each of the main and service stations on the night 
route, Chicago, Iowa City, Omaha, North Platte, and Cheyenne, 
are two 325,000,000-candle-power are searchlights with 36-inch 
projectors, mounted on tall steel towers. One light floods the 

_landing-field, and one tilted upward, electrically operated by a 
half horse-power motor, moves its beam of light in a ‘huge aerial 
circle,’ visible fifty miles or more. The landing-field is completely 

- outlined by low-powered electric boundary lights on chimney- 

poles; towers and high buildings in the neighborhood are made 


clearly visible, while an illuminated weather-cone shows wind 


Z direction on the field. 


Copyrighted by the Keystone Company 


NEW TYPE OF NIGHT PLANE, BUILT FOR CARRYING MAIL 


It carries a searchlight on each lower wing, fifty-gallon gas tanks on upper wing, has a cruising radius 
of 400 miles, and a capacity of 1,125 pounds of mail. Landing speed is 16 miles slower than D. H.-4, 


and top speed 5 miles less. 


Loading, for the first leg of the first Eastward test flisht, one of the regular 
planes, which has a capacity of about 500 pounds of mail. or about 22.000 letters. 


Entire body is made of aluminum alloy. 


“2. Every twenty-five miles, at thirty places along the route, 
between main stations, are incandescent beacons of 5,300,000 
eandle-power, with eighteen-inch projectors mounted on 
shorter steel towers, automatically swinging smaller upward 
circles by means of a one-sixth horse-power motor. Each one 


marks an emergency landing-field, and is visible, in ordinary 
weather conditions, for a distance of at least thirty miles. 


OFF FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


De Haviland-4 mail- 


“3. In addition, 250 unattended marine lights, set every three 
miles, mark the whole route from Chicago to Cheyenne. 

“The combined light of the searchlights, alone without the 
routing beacons, equals nearly two billion candles.” 


Many voices point out the value of the achievement from the 
standpoint of commercial aviation. With one company now 
operating double daily round-trip service between Cleveland and 
Detroit, how long will it be, they ask, before other companies 
link up with them as the railroads did in the past, and as this 
postal experiment shows airplanes can do in the future. The 
usual military deductions are drawn by other papers, especially 
as to the immense value of night-flying trained pilots in time of 
war. Even tho airplane development “‘has not been adequately 
supported by the Congressional appropriations,” points out the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, ‘‘the Post-office Department has been 
able to show results that mark an advance within the last two 
years, greater than was made in the preceding ten.” And it 
adds, on a note typical of the wide-spread commendation of 
the Post-office Department as a whole, ‘“‘ this is an achievement 
of which the people of this country should be very proud.” The 
bulk of praise is for the pilots 
and superintendents of the Air 
Mail Service und for the rank 
and file, heartily ‘‘congratulat- 
ing them for “a hard job well 
done,”’ and President Coolidge 
has written a special note of 
congratulation to the Postmaster- 
General. The achievement, says 
the New York Tribune, shows 
a spirit of living up to the motto 
from Herodotus, carved above 
the portal of the New York 
post-office: 


“Neither snow, nor rain, nor 
heat, nor gloom of night stays 
these couriers from the swift com- 
pletion of their appointed rounds.” 
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PACIFIC ROADS NOT TO BE PUT ASUNDER 


AILROAD “TRUST BUSTING,” one of our favorite 
R political sports, seems to the Oshkosh Northwestern to be 
headed for the toboggan. For, it points out, practically 
the first important decision President Coolidge has been called 
upon to make ‘“‘reverses a Federal policy of long standing”’ 
in directing that the action of the Government to separate the 
Southern Pacific and Central Pacific railroads shall be dropt. 
This Federal policy, explains the Boston Herald, ‘‘has been 
against railroad amalgamations, and in the present case the 
courts decreed dissolution a 
year ago last May.” But 
now, we read in the Philadel- 
phia Evening Public Ledger, 
‘the way is clear for a period 
of railroad expansion if the 
Government can coopérate 
with the railroads in solving 
the problem of consolidation.”’ 
“What the Government has 
decided in the Southern Pa- 
cifie-Central Pacific matter,”’ 
explains The Railway Age 
(New York), ‘‘is that in mat- 
ters of railway consolidation 
the rule shall not be that of 
the old Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, but that of the new 
Transportation Act. Consoli- 
dations are to be favored inso- 
far as they are carried out 
with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
granted according to the terms 
of the Transportation Act.” 
“The history of the South- 
ern Pacific-Central Pacific case 
is long and somewhat complex, 
but the main facts are clear,” 
observes the New York Times. 
These facts, according to The 
Times, are as follows: 
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Central Pacific Shown TRUS +++ otk 


San 
Courtesy of ‘The Railway Age’’ (New York) 

“Suit was first brought in 
1914 on the charge that the 
then existing lease between the 
Southern Pacifie and the Cen- 
tral Pacifie was in violation of 
the Sherman Law. Final de- 
cision on the question was not 
had from the Supreme Court until eight years later, when it 
was held that the lease and the plan of stock ownership were in 
violation of the Sherman Law. In the meantime Congress had 
passed the Transportation Act, authorizing railroad consolida- 
tion under certain conditions. On the strength of that statute 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had approved the virtual 
merger of the two roads. The Government fought the case in 
the District Court of St. Paul, contending that there was nothing 
for the Judges to do but to carry out the mandate of the Supreme 
Court holding the merger illegal. But that was under the law 
as it stood when the suit began. The District Court held that 
the later act of Congress had changed the whole character of the 
proceedings. Under the law now prevailing, consolidations 
are permissible in accordance with stipulations laid down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. To this view the De- 
partment of Justice now formally adheres. 

“In some quarters this is spoken of as a radical departure from 
former practise, and a new instance of ‘Judge-made law.’ It is 
nothing of the kind. Congress passed one law at one time, and 
another at another. The latest one in set terms repealed certain 
clauses of the earlier, so far as they affected railways. The 
Judges have simply decided that Congress knew what it was 
about, and have applied the legislation last enacted. This does 
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INTERLOCKING LINES WHICH WILL STAY MERGED 


The Pacific Coast lines of the Southern Pacific System (indicated by 
the heavy black lines) and the connecting Central Pacific. 
Southern Pacific had been compelled to give up the Central Pacific, 
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not mean that there may be an indiscriminate and unwise con- 
All that is as yet judicially established 
is that there is legal authority to consolidate. But the actual 
work must be done under the conditions and safeguards laid 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


“Tf experience proves the value of consolidation to the rail- 
roads and to the publie, it will be perpetuated,” believes the St. 
Paul Pioneer-Press; ‘‘if the contrary is shown, it will be abol- 
ished.’ The consolidation bogey, in fact, seems to have lost 
its terrors, for we do not find a single argument in the daily 
the Southern Pacifie-Central Pacific merger. 

The explanation of this 
change in sentiment is thus 
vouchsafed by the St. Paul 
paper: 


press against 


‘‘Conditions have changed 
since the period when the 
courts forbade the consolida- 
tion of the three northern sys- 
tems as contemplated by the 
Northern Securities Corpora-— 
tion. In those days both rates 


[Lee = f and service were largely regu- 
anes lated by competition. All of 
Metropolis SoS, that is changed now. Rail- 


es |. 


"by road charges are now regu-— 
mS lated by Government and 


State authority.’’ 
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As the Philadelphia Bulle- a 
tin points out: 
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NEVADA 


“Consolidation, or at least 
joint use of all the available 
trackage and equipment in any 
territory, is likely to produce | 
greater efficiency than compe- 
tition. Moreover, the people — 
are not. afraid of monopoly in — 
public service, so long as they _ 
ean regulate that monopoly - = 
against abusive practises.” ~- 
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a 
eee The San Francisco Bulletin, 4 
Portland Oregonian, and San_ + 
Francisco Chronicle, published _ 
in the area affected by the — 
“S. P.-C. P.” consolidation, 
together with the Dallas News, — 
the newspapers already quoted 
and Financial America (New 
York)—all favor consolidation, 
in this instance, since to sepa- _ 
rate the roads would, according _ 
to the Commission’s findings, ‘disturb traffic conditions, increase 
rates, create a car shortage on one of the roads, and disturb some __ 
$240,000,000 of bonds and securities issued or guaranteed by 
the Southern Pacifie and pledged as collateral security.” But 
in an editorial headed, ‘There Should Be No More Big Railroad 
Consolidations,” The M. anufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, says 
of a merger said to be contemplated in its “territory”: 


“The Pennsylvania Railroad is just as big as it should be for 
the good of the country. The effort to force railroad consolid 
tion and bring about a few great systems is, in our op 
extremely unwise. Suppose, for instance, that such a t 
should ever come to the Pennsylvania Railroad would 
ne, the Louisville & Nashville, and 
ad. Its influence under such 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Eamon pe Vaumra is not finding it exactly a Free State.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Forp says that he would run in a erisis. 
popular.—Liitle Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


That’s what made it 


Ar last the Mexican Government has ceased rev olving long 
enough to be recognized.—Rochester Herald. 


Divorce statistics indicate-the difficulty of publishing a Who’s 
Whose in America.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


It is our hope that the mark will fall so low that the Germans 
may ke induced to toe it—New York Morning Telegraph. 


No Englishwoman, however loyal, would care to have ‘to 
the Queen’s taste,” applied to 
her new hat.—Life (New York.) 


Boston will import coal 
from Wales. Pennsylvania 
should retaliate by importing 
its beans from abroad.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Amona the Sunday popular 
amusements we heartily are 
in fayor of seeing supprest 
are the Sunday automobile 
accidents. — Cincinnati En- 
qutrer. 


FRIENDLY relations between 
France and the United States 
are threatened. American 
tourists are charged with being 
eareful spenders. — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


Wirs all his experience as 
president of the Reichsbank, 


to operate a waste-paper com- 
pany.— Buffalo Express. 


THe Allied nations will 
have to seize another piece of 
German territory to store the 
records in if this verbal tilt 
continues much longer.—Man- 


HELE 
THE DOG THAT WOULD ADOPT A MASTER 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


To political definitions it 
may be added that Progressive 


party which does not control the matioual committee, but 
hopes to do so with the aid of several new planks.—New York 
Evening Post. 


Germany is still at odds with the world. Everybody else is 


~ anxious to solve her financial problems.—Wheeling Intelligencer. 


Tue price of gasoline dropt soon after Coolidge took office. 


Now if he can only do something about, golf balls.—A ssociated 


- 
bes 


Editors. 


Here is a chance for the World Court to justify itself. It has 


fined Germany $7,812. Now, let’s see it collect.—New York 


Morning Telegraph. 
Tue first: official action of the authorities of the Ku Klux 
Fi niversity should be the establishment of a department of hazing. 


~ —New York Evening Post. 


Eprroriats in fifty newspapers and the speeches of 10,000 


on politicians indicate that there are 10,050 ways to salvation for 


z the farmer.—Buffalo Express. 
a - German marks were quoted recently at twenty-eight cents 
or per million. It pushes a German millionaire to feel like thirty 


cents. ile Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


A MAN in ‘Idaho was arrested recently for selling liquor to 
‘Indians. The fellow ought to know that selling liquor to Indians 
is illegal in this country. —New York Tribune. 


THERE would be peace in Europe were it not for the broken 
pieces.—Pacific Coast Service. 


Tus ‘Dollar Wheat”’ that they’re all talking about must be 
buek-wheat.—Life (New York). 


Iv is to be hoped that cheaper gasoline will not mean more 
numerous funerals.—Rochester Herald. 


BLESSED are the peace-makers. They never have to worry 
about unemployment.—Kenosha (Wis.) News. 


Ir women are to have equal rights, we see no reason why they 
shouldn’t bare arms.—Litile Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


Our explanation of the Ford boom is that the people know the 
politicians think he isn’t safe.— 
Walla Walla Bulletin. 


One may figure in almost 
any variety of fatality on Sun- 
day, unless one practises the 
old-fashioned art of staying 
comfortably at home.—Min- 
neapolis Journal. 


TuHaT shrewd expression on 
Cal Coolidge’s face comes from 
early training in Vermont, 
where it takes considerable 
skill and judgment to keep 
from falling off the farm.— 
Detroit News. 


Accorpinc to Poincaré, 
Great Britain achieves inter- 
alhed unity whenever she 
O. K.’s a French note, and 
disrupts it every time she 
asks France to O. K. a British 
note.—St. Louis Star. 


CaAurroRNia politicians are 
claiming that they are respon- 
sible for Mr. Coolidge’s political 
success. Next thing they will 
be claiming that it is in honor 
of their State that he is called 
Cal.—Nashville Southern Lum- 
berman. 


will be a mild affair compared 
to the upheaval that is com- 
ing when those negroes from 
Georgia and South Carolina, 
who have recently been invading Northern industrial centers, 
find themselves face to face with two- dollar watermelons.— 
New York Evening Post. 


Tuer only people who seem determined to destroy good cus- 
tomers are the French and the bootleggers.—Parkersburg Sentinel. 


Ir ever Germany gets into shape to pay, the hateful thing 
doubtless will place all the property in the wife’s name.— 
Indianapolis Star. 


GERMANY has issued a 500,000-mark note, which will be a big 


help to the newsboys who have had trouble making change.— 


Life (New York). . 

A tot of our first families will wish they had thought about 
copyrighting their names a few generations ago.—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


Mepicat man says it is entirely possible for one to live to be 
a hundred and fifty. Ah, yes; but the fly in that ointment is that 
one has to grow old to do it.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


LarGE numbers of counterfeit American dollars are said to be 
in circulation in Russia. How many rubles now go to the coun- 
terfeit American dollar is not stated.—Punch (London). 


Peruaps the best definition of a ‘‘profiteer”’ is a business man 
who made $3,000,000 during the war and lost $10,000,000 during 
the post-war liquidation period.— Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


THE row about dollar wheat - 
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FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


ITALY’S “NEW LIBERTY” OF THE PRESS 


Y DISINTERRING A LAW from the forgotten past of 
1848, Premier Mussolini and his Cabinet are enabled to 
institute a new liberty’ of the press in Italy, which sar- 
eastie Italian editors aver, conforms to the Mussolini policy of 
‘absolute freedom in shackles.’”’ They recall the Premier’s 
definition of liberty before the Chamber of Deputies, during his 
famous last July, 
through which he gained a 
stanch majority for his elec- 
reform Mr. 
Mussolini is remembered to 
have said: ‘“‘They talk of 
liberty. But what is liberty? 
Does liberty exist? Substan- 
tially it is a philosophic-moral 
category. There are liberties; 
liberty never existed.’’ Various 
Italian writers indicate that 
by these words Mussolini gave 
the Deputies to understand 
that the rules and regulations 
for the press will be enforced 
whenever and wherever an 
attempt may be made against 
the ‘‘fundamental moral unity 
of Italy, which already exists.” 
In his view, the many parti- 
tions dividing and 
provinees have collapsed; and 
now it is only a question of 
finishing the work wunder- 
taken. In the official report 
of the Cabinet meeting which 
resulted in the new order for 
the press, we read: 


speech 


toral project. 


regions 


“The lack of a scheme of 
rules and regulations for the 
execution of the Edict on the Press of the 26th of March, 1848, 
and particularly of any provision affecting the person materially 
responsible before the law for any violation of it by his publication, 
has resulted in glaring abuses of that liberty which was wisely 
conceded to the press. The fundamental conception of the law is 
tampered with. Such an unbecoming condition is the more 
serious in that it diminishes the sense of responsibility, and puts 
both the State and nation in jeopardy by imperiling the reputa- 
tion and the prestige of the political and religious institutions 
to which most of the Italian people are loyal. Also it makes 
difficult the task of maintaining discipline and law and order as 
required by the Government.”’ 


The first article of the new press law, we learn from Italian 
journals, establishes that the Gerente Responsabile, or ‘‘responsible 
conductor”’ of a newspaper or other publication ‘‘must be either 
the editor or one of the principle associate editors.’”’ One Italian 
editor points out that before the promulgation of this new law, 
the Gerente Responsabile was simply a puppet, and so notoriously 
such as to become the protagonist of a famous farce by Bettoli. 
The new ruling forbids either a Senator or Deputy to become 
the Gerente of a publication, and it is pointed out by various 
Italian writers that cases justifying action by the prefects of the 
provinces in sending a Gerente ‘‘a notice of distrust, which is 
equivalent to suppression of his publication” are the following: 


‘1. When a newspaper or any other publication by false and 
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AN ITALIAN JIBE 


Close-up of an opposition editorial office in Italy. 
—Asino (Rome). 


misleading news obstructs the diplomatic activity of the Govern- 
ment in its foreign relations, or is detrimental to the national 
prestige both at home and abroad, and stirs distrust among the 
people and disturbs public order. 

“2. When a newspaper or any other periodical publication 
by editorials, comments, notes, headlines, illustrations or car- 
toons incites to commit crimes, to hatred against any one, to 
disobey the laws or the orders 
of the authority, to disturb 
discipline of the people charged 
with a publie service; or favors 
the interests of foreign States, 
institutions and private people 
to the detriment of the Italian 
interests; or speaks with con- 
tempt of the Fatherland, the 
King, the Royal Family, the 
Pope, the State Religion, the 
State institutions and powers 
and the friendly nations.” 


When a committee of the 
Italian Press Association called ~ 
on Premier Mussolini and 
pleaded against the enforce- 
ment of the new press law, 
we are told that Mussolini 
replied to them that they had 
no reason to worry about it, 
provided all newspaper men 
did their duty by conforming 
to the law. A defender of. the — 
measure, Senator Emilio Faelli, 
writes in the Rome review, | 
Echi e Commenti as follows: 


“The Government has right _ 
and reason on its side, insisting __ 
that the Gerente shall be a con- ~~ 
ductor truly responsible for his _ 
publication and not a puppet; — 
and also in insisting that he — 
may not avail himself of parliamentary privileges to escape the — 
penalties of the law.’ : ; : 


Amid the chorus of protests against the new regulations, the t 3 
Rome Mondo exclaims that while the Mussolini Government “bye 
the electoral reform measure tries to restrict and destroy some © 
of the fundamental rights of Parliament, the new rules and — 
regulations of the Cabinet strike at another stronghold of liberty, — 
the press.” Only a few days earlier, in speaking in the Senate, — 
we are told that Premier Mussolini was pleased to see in the 
press “‘a political power competent even to substitute for 
some functions of Parliament.” 
This daily thinks that the new press regulations expose the 
press to the ‘‘whims and vengeances of the Government’; and 
a number of Italian journals stress the point that the new rules” 
give “almost absolute authority” to the prefects of the proy- 
Inces over the responsible conductor of any publication, so that . 
In certain circumstances, dependent upon the judgment of the 
prefect, official recognition -can be denied to a publication, 
and this is described as being equivalent to its discontinuance. 
The Rome Popolo, an organ of the Popular party, observes: 


awe maintain the melancholy, yet honest, moral idea that the, 
EPO Hie of “saying,’ as well as the prohibition of ‘doing,’ 
should be inspired by a clear understanding of the interests of all 
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he country, not by the exclusive interest of the prevailing 
political group, and much less of those in whose hands power lies. 
from this point of view we can not consider the present press 
egislation as inspired by liberal principles.”’ 


The Turin Stampa approves some provisions of the new regula- 
ions, tho in general it finds them to be ‘‘a new juridical institute 
hat nobody in Italy or abroad has ever heard of, we faney, and 
which lacks not only the assent of public opinion but also any 
sreliminary orientation of such opinion.’’ Something must be 
lone to prevent such press abuses through which Italy is tra- 
luced to the outside world and spoken of as being on the verge 
9 bankruptey, says the Rome Giornale d'Italia, because our 
1ewspapers must do their share in the work of national recon- 
struction. Yet it points out that: 


“Laws prove good or bad, not so much for the greater or less 
pportunity they afford as for the sense of justice in those who 
Wish to have them applied. Now, in the new provisions the 
esponsibility for the application of the laws is laid on the pre- 
ects. The magistrates are placed in the second rank and have 
simply a consultant mission.”’ 


The Milan Corriere della Sera, which has experienced suppres- 
sion for a brief time, is rather ironical when it remarks: 


“Beginning from to-day the question arises whether any ex- 
position or comment may be followed by the discontinuance of a 
newspaper: also whether it will be possible for us in the future to 
xpress our thought and comply with our duty as interpreters of 
public opinion without risking the very existence of this organ, 
which aims to do nothing but serve the Italian nation and bring 
honor to the Italian press. 

“Are we, perhaps, oversensitive? In any case, we prefer to 
withhold our opinion and comment until the time comes when 
‘rreedom is again the order of the day. We shall confine our 
sfforts to giving the news and leave every one to his own re- 
sponsibility rather than ineur the risk of having to defend 
purselves against the unknown possibilities of an wuncon- 
stitutional control. It is our intention to follow this policy until 


ITALY’S NEW SHIP OF STATE 


“Mhis raft will weather any storm, not only because of the sound 


timber of which it is made, but also because of the excellent 
seamanship with which it is handled.” 


—TII 420 (Florence). 


we are convinced that we can depend on at least that minimum of 
iberty which we deem indispensable in our work.”’ 


A very bitter attack appears in the Socialist review, Critica 
Sociale, which reads in part as follows: 


“Under Mussolini, journalism becomes a weapon which can be 
ised only by him, just as it was during the phase of the Second 
Empire of France when Napoleon III after the coup d'état of 


. 
te 


December 2, 1852, promulgated the famous decree which was 
the basis of the legislation that governed the press under the 
Empire. 

“The abolition of the liberty of the press has always followed 
despotism. It is the daughter of an illusion. Through it cor- 
rupters and corrupted always have hoped to stop the fatal tide 
of their inexorable destiny. It is historically incontrovertible 
that restriction of the liberty of the press is soon followed by 


ITALY’'S NEED 


“Italy has need of a single hand to guide her to her destiny.”’ 
—I1 420 (Florence). 


catastrophe in a despotism which is overwhelmed by the rising 
of humanity. 

“The nineteenth century seemed to have decided the political 
problem of the liberty of the press when it gave active support 
to the second article of the Declaration of Human Rights. But 
Mussolini is not of this opinion. Are we going back? Have the 
teachings and postulates of our revolutions, on which prosperity 
eame to the new world, no value for the old world any longer? 
Mussolini wants to march backwards. He prefers police power 
to the power of ideas. 

““T think, therefore, lam. Iam prevented from expressing my 
thoughts, therefore Iam a slave. It was true two centuries ago, 
and it is true to-day again after the march on Rome.”’ 


Meanwhile, as an indication of Mussolini’s power, we learn 
from a Rome dispatch to the New York Times of a new turn in 
the progress of Italian labor as a political factor, when the 
Maximalists, Communists, and other extreme elements of 
the Socialist movement were overmastered in a vote on 
policy at the meeting of the Italian Federation of Labor in 
Milan. We read: 


“This means, in the first place, that the Federation of Labor 
breaks away completely from the Socialist party, whose play- 
thing it hitherto has been, and secondly that its President, 
Deputy Daragona, is left free to give his support to Premier 
Mussolini’s Government, if he sees fit. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the present meeting was merely ‘advisory’ in its scope 
and that the resolutions will have to be submitted to a plenary 
meeting of the Federation. 

“The defeat of the Maximalists and Communists, who still 
pinned their faith to the old Marxist theories of class warfare, 
may be considered to mark the greatest triumph of Premier 
Mussolini’s labor policy. Two years ago the Italian Federation 
of Labor counted more than 2,000,000 followers, who downed 
tools, struck and paralyzed the nation whenever the Socialist 
party ordered them through the Executive Committee of the 
Federation, all of whose members were extreme Socialists and 
subservient to the wishes of their party. At the present meeting 
in Milan, the delegates who met there represented only something 
under a quarter of a million Italian workers, and the majority 
of these have recognized by voting for the ‘collaborationist’ 
resolution, that it is better to work with the Premier than against 
him.” 


THE BUGABOO OF RADICALISM 


EAR OF RADICALISM and panie about the spread of 

“red propaganda’ are symptoms of American nervous- 

ness which threaten contagion to Canada, according to 
some Canadian newspapers that would prefer to have their 
readers emulate the traditional phlegmatic mind of their British 
It is recalled that after Philip Snowden introduced a 
measure in Parliament to make Britain over into a Socialist 
Commonwealth, he was not seized by the police and immured, 
but on the contrary was invited to sit at the table with the 
King and Queen. Lest any Canadian member of Parliament 
might perhaps think of emulating the Snowden example, it is 
humorously suggested that in Canada the next meal he took 
might be in prison rather than in a palace. One of the most 
admirable characteristics of the British, we are told, is their 
temperamental] disinclination to be stampeded by false alarms, 
and that is why various Canadian editors think it would be 
better for Canada to be a little more British in this particular. 
To The Ottawa Evening Citizen it seems noteworthy that many 
who are most active in manifesting exaggerated alarm ‘‘at the 
spread of radicalism” are men of public position or leaders 
of country-wide organizations, and it goes on to say: 


forbears. 


‘For instance, the American Bar Association recently printed 
a document in which it was set forth that there were a million 
and a half or so extreme radicals in the United States. 

““As evidence, the lawyers summoned the well-known but 
unnamed ‘good authority.’ An internationally noted news- 
paper in the United States took up the challenge of the Bar 
Association and showed that, by applying a little common 
sense to the statements made, the legal fraternity was trying to 
show that one adult male of every four in the Republic was a 
dangerous character, bent on overthrowing the Constitution by 
force; and that the evidence on which this interesting news was 
based would be absolutely worthless in a court of law. Not long 
ago an eminent American and head of an international fraternal 
organization brought terror to the heart of the timid by de- 
claring that ‘radicalism’ was more wide-spread in Canada than in 
the United States. So, on the basis of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s computation, about one, say, in every three men you meet 
in this fair Dominion of ours has a bomb concealed about. his 
person and is in direct communication with Moscow.” 


The Ottawa Evening Citizen calls attention then to the state- 
ment of a contributor to a New York periodical to the effect that 
England is a hundred years ahead of America on the road which 
he had always assumed to be the most direct line to revolution. 
Yet he finds England “efficient and imperturbable” and— 


“He hears a member of Parliament introduce a measure to 
make Britain over as a Socialist commonwealth—and the next 
day he reads that the member has been invited to break bread 
with the King and Queen! He is a guest at dinners where ‘mine- 
owners sit down familiarly with agitators bent on the nationaliza- 
tion of mines,’ and his fellow guests argue State Socialism calmly, 
point by point, as a thing really to be reasoned about. He sees a 
score of other signs which on this continent would be considered 
heralds of the downfall of a nation and which would make every 
Ku Kluxer turn purple with indignation. 

“To not a few observers, the curious thing about it all is that 
Britain is actually admired for it, and particularly by the fearful 
ones. Remembering the outbursts which arose on the oceasions 


that Mr. Woodsworth and one or two others suggested some ~ 


comparatively mild ‘radical’ reforms during the recent session, 
it is rather difficult to imagine what horror and alarm would be 
manifested if Philip Snowden by some odd chance found his way 
into the Canadian Parliament and introduced his recent Socialist 
motion. He would not be invited to break bread next day. And 
if he wandered into the Senate, he would probably be jailed, 
tried for treason, and invited to break stones. 

‘This equable poise of the Briton is one of the things that have 
made his nation great. He believes in the stability of his in- 
stitutions, and in their soundness, and it will take more than a 
flurry of Bolshevik propaganda to make him think that there is 
cause for alarm or that the things he stands for, deep-rooted for 
a thousand years, are in danger of overthrow. And this attitude 
is worthy of genuine admiration and sane emulation.” 
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JAPANESE IRE AT CHINA’S BOYCOTT 


HE PRESENT BOYCOTT in China of Japanese | 

merchandise and all things Japanese is much more | 

serious and pernicious than any previous one, according | 
to some Japanese newspapers, which think the Japanese people | 
and Government fail to realize this ominous fact. Journals of | 
this opinion charge that Japan’s treaty rights with China are 
‘deliberately disregarded,” and that the status of things is 
equivalent to ‘‘a virtual declaration of a rupture of diplomatic _ 
relations with Japan.’’ This is the view of the Tokyo Hochi, 
which contends that the only difference from a formal break 
of relations is that there is no declaration ‘‘in the name of the 
Ruler of China.” This daily points out that in urging the 
Japanese Government to adopt a strong policy in China it ‘‘does 
not necessarily mean that it must start military action against 
that country,’ but it does desire the Japanese Government to 
“make Japan’s determination clearer to the Chinese Government 


and people.’”’ We read then: 


“The present anti-Japanese movement is carried on for the 
nominal reason of seeking the abrogation of the Twenty-One 
demands, but there is no room for doubt that it was planned and — 
instigated by the Chihli party which attempted to usurp power, 
by evicting President Li out of Peking, and not by British and 
American residents in China, as was alleged. The execution of 
the anti-Japanese movement on a large scale as at present in- 
volves heavy expenses, and it is absolutely beyond the power of 
students or labor organizations to maintain it long. . It is clear 
that General Wu Pei-Fu is at the back of the anti-Japanese 
movement along the Yang-tse, and that General Tsao Kun is in 
the background of a similar agitation in Tientsin and the neigh- 
boring district. Such being the case, it is quite futile to expect 
the Peking Government, which is at the beck and call of the 
Chihli party, and the Tuchuns of Hunan and Hupeh provinces, | 
who are loyal to the same party, properly to control the situation _ 
in compliance with Japan’s demand. af 


cott movement is reflected vividly in Japan’s trade with China, 
according to the Tokyo Yorodzu, which informs us that: 


when an excess of exports amounting to 17,570,000 yen was r 
corded. Figures are more eloquent than anything else, and we 
must expect that so long as the present boycott of Japanese 
goods continues, so long will Japan’s trade with China seriously 
suffer. It is indisputable that the present boycott is not due to 
economie reasons, but to political reasons, and therefore the 
political causes must be removed if the present anti-Japanese 


arevafraid of Japan, but because they hold Japan in contem 
In order to root out the anti-Japanese boycott, therefore, it is 


imperative that their contempt for Japan shoul ol 
{heleniicesareas p pan should be taken oun 


“Why have the Chinese people come to hold Japan in con 
tempt? Why is Japan now looked down upon by China as a weal 
country? may be found in Japan’s return o} 
e ‘concession’ poliey the Japanest 


This Tokyo daily also maintains that besides refusing to buy 
panese goods, the Chinese also refuse to sell to the Japanese ¢ 
some places all intercourse with Japanese residents is eut 
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vhile ‘“‘any Chinese found in Japanese employ are subjected by 
heir fellow Chinese to all sorts of persecutions.’’ What impresses 
he Tokyo Nichi Nichi is that when anti-Japanese boycotts are 
tarted in China they spread outside of China, where the Chinese 
ave dealings with the Japanese, and it proceeds: 


“Such a movement among the Chinese in the Dutch East 
ndies strikes a hard blow at Japanese interests, in view of the 
arge bulk of Japan’s trade with that country and also of the fact 
hat the major part of Japanese goods exported to that country 
we distributed among the native consumers by way of the 
Shinese. The present anti-Japanese movement in China spread 
(0 Java in the middle of June, the Chinese residents in Sourabaya 
ynd Samarang being the first to bestir themselves. About July 5 
Borneo was also affected, and the Chinese Chambers of Com- 
merce at several commercial centers there passed resolutions 
avoring the boycott of Japanese goods. In all probability, 
Celebes and Sumatra will not be secure from the anti-Japanese 
movement by Chinese residents. 

“Nothing can be more absurd and more unpleasant than the 
boycott movement of Japanese goods started by Chinese in the 
Dutch East Indies. We eall it absurd, because it is the Chinese 
merchants themselves who suffer most from such a movement. 
The Japanese goods exported to that country are mainly con- 
sumed by tens of millions of the natives, and the Chinese there 
simply act as commission merchants. There are, besides the 
Chinese merchants, many Indians and Arabs who are doing the 
same thing, and therefore the boycott of Japanese goods by these 
Chinese will have the effect of driving their businessinto the hands 
of their rivals, Indians and Arabs. Such being the case, level- 
minded Chinese merchants are averse to the idea of anti- 
Japanese boycotts.” 


The Nichi Nichi advises us further that the Union of Japanese 
Traders with the South Seas has memorialized the Foreign Min- 
ister of the Netherlands and the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, complaining of the imperfect control exercised by the 


A JAPANESE PROTEST AGAINST PROTESTS 


“Do the numerous resolutions of Japanese commercial bodies 
ye 


against the anti-Japanese boycott jin China have any effect?” 


—The Miyako (Tokyo). 
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JAPAN'S DRAGON-SLAYER 
“We do not think our dragon-slayers of to-day can slay as well as 
the ancient conqueror of dragons, Tawaratoda. ” 


—The Asahigraph Tokyo). 


Dutch authorities over the anti-Japanese movement. Neyer- 
theless, altho conceding the propriety of this memorial, this 
journal recalls that: 


‘‘When similar movements were started by the Chinese in the 
Dutch East Indies in 1919 and 1920, the Attorney-General in 
that country did all he could to suppress them. This fact is still 
fresh in the Japanese memory. In connection with the present 
movement also we notice that the authorities there are taking 
some steps for its control. For instance, when a Chinese paper in 
Sourabaya published an inflammatory article against Japan, they 
issued a warning to the journal, and put under arrest several who 
instigated the anti-Japanese movement. We feel sure that when 
the present movement assumes serious proportions the authori- 
ties there will not hesitate to take the same strong measures as 
they adopted in 1919 and 1920. Such being the case, it is well for 
the Japanese to refrain from all unfounded complaints against 
the Dutch authorities.” 


Says the Tokyo Jzji: 


“Tf she has any claim to the name of a civilized country at all, 
China is bound in honor to do something effective to put an end 
to the present anti-Japanese situation. The Chihli party reigns 
supreme in Peking at present, and its responsibility is great. For 
a party of its influence and responsibility to instigate the reckless 
anti-alien movement is most deplorable, for it will destroy the 
last vestige of China’s credit among the Powers. However sin- 
cere the Powers may be in their desire to respect the spirit of the 
Washington decisions, they will find it absolutely impossible, in 
such circumstances, to shape their policy toward China in strict 
accordance with them. A radical change of their policy would be 
a natural consequence, and the whole responsibility for this 
would lie with the Chihli party. We therefore most strongly 
warn the Chihli party quickly to awaken to its grave responsi- 
bility and reconsider its present improper attitude in the best 
interests of China. If it persists in adhering to its mistaken 
course, in spite of our warning, the Japanese feeling toward it 
will be completely changed, with the natural result that Japan's 
policy will become unfavorable to China. The attitude of the 
Japanese people toward the Chihli party depends upon whether 
it ean listen to our warning and speedily control the anti-Japanese 
movement in the provinces under its sway.” 
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CLASPING HANDS WITH MEXICO 


HE DAYS OF SQUABBLING between the United States 
and Mexico are over as a result, we are told, of the three 
months of conference between the Mexican commission- 
ers and the American commissioners, who were appointed by the 
late President Harding and by President Obregon of Mexico. 
Explanations of the success of the conference are epitomized 
by El 
City, which tells us it is due 
“not only to the ability shown 


Universal of Mexico 


by the commissioners, but to 
the strength of public opinion 
which on either side of the 
border to end a 
long period of misunderstand- 
ing and to renew a friendship 
profitable for both countries.” 
Press from the 
Mexican capital indicate that 

as each commission has kept : i 
in close touch with its Govern- oy HY 
ment, it is known that the 3 
tentative agreement has the 
approval of the highest officials 
at Washington and at Mexico 
City and, therefore, it is pre- 
dicted that President Coolidge 
will soon appoint an ambas- 
sador to Mexico, and Presi- 
dent Obregon will appoint a 
Mexican ambassador at Wash- 
ington. Weare further advised 
that of the puzzling problems 
confronting the commissioners 


was eager 


dispatches 


one of the most intricate has 
been to find a means of settling 
the dispute between the two 
countries concerning the petroleum and agrarian legislation in 
Mexico. The tentative agreement, as the press note, provides 
for the creation of two commissions on claims,-the first of which 
is to examine all the claims made by eitizens of the United 
States against the Mexican Government for damages arising out 
of the revolution. 

The second commission, we are told, is of reciprocal character 
and has more general jurisdiction, and its purpose is to decide, 
in accordance with the rules of international law, unsettled claims 
of citizens of either Mexico or the United States for acts having 
taken place since the signing of the convention of July 4, 1868. 
Of course, acts falling within the jurisdiction of the first eommis- 
sion are excluded. Mexican editors point out further that subsoil 
rights of lands acquired before the constitution of 1917 will be 
upheld and owners of estates confiscated under the provisions of 
the agrarian laws will be duly compensated. The mixed claims 
commission will be presided over by the International Court of 
Justice of the Hague. 

In a statement to the Mexican press, President Obregon attrib- 
utes the happy outcome of the conference to the mutual good- 
will of the commissioners and of the two nations represented, and 
he pays high tribute to— 


“the generous broadmindedness, free from any unwise prejudices, 
of the eminent American Commissioners to understand the fun- 
damental problem that Mexico is now facing, namely: the eco- 
nomi¢ and moral betterment of the people in harmony with the 
development of foreign interests invested in the country, a prob- 
fem which can only be solved within the present national possi- 
bilities through a complete realization of the political and social 
program of the present Government.” 


The success of the conference is hailed with enthusiasm by 


HUMILIATION 


A MEXICAN COMPLAINT 


“The burden of the Mexican in some Southern States.” 


a 


¢ 


most Mexican journals, which are at one in their praise of the | 
tact shown by the commissioners and the patience and equa- 
nimity displayed by them in hard places. The death of President 
Harding did not shake the confidence of these newspapers in — 
their belief that recognition is near and that President Cool- 
idge would follow in the footsteps of his predecessor. Thus : 
we read in El Democrata of Mexico City: 


“President Coolidge’s for- . 
mer opinion of Mexico un- . 
doubtedly came from lack of | 
information about true econ- - 
ditions in our country. We : 
feel confident that the reports . 
of Messrs. Warren and Payne - 
completely dispelled the maley- . 
,olent rumors that Mexico is a \ 
Russian hell. If our Govern- - 
ment and our laws are not | 
perfect, it is because we are in | 
a period of evolution.” 


El Universal of Mexico City : 
Says: 


‘President Harding’s tactful 
handling of the Mexican situa- - 
tion and the favorable current ; 
leading the two countries toa . 
better understanding will not — 
be endangered by President | 
Coolidge. We feel confident » 
of his adoption of the states- - 
manlike respect and sympathy ~ 
shown toward our country by ~ 
Mr. Harding, in whom we haye . 
lost a sincere friend.” ; 


One of the great problems | 
that remain to be solved, ac» 
cording to Hl Mundo, is the 
racial prejudice existing against 
the Mexicans in some southern _ 
States of the United States. All the injustices inflicted on the 
negroes by the whites in the United States are the portion of 
Mexicans in that country, according to this daily, but it exon- — 
erates the Administration from any culpability. It then says: 


—El Mundo (Mexico City). 


“We know that the two Governments are sincerely endeavor- 
ing to come to a closer understanding. We know also that the 
defamatory campaign in which the ‘ Mexican villain’ was always 2 
shown in an unfavorable light has almost disappeared and in. 
certain cases, pardon has been granted to Mexican offenders by © 
the highest authorities of the land. No doubt all this has con- 
tributed to the marked improvement in our relations, but we 
realize also that it is not in the high spheres of the Administration. 
that a strong prejudice exists against the Mexicans. It is among 
the common people, hotel-keepers, school-teachers, the workers, — 
and others. Everywhere Mexicans are considered as ecolore 1 
people and they suffer the constant bickering and injustices — 
inflicted by the whites on their own countrymen, for the liber : 
of whom half a million Americans lost their lives.” 


The same daily dwells extensively upon the personality of 
President Coolidge and his probable attitude toward Pan- 
American relations. After making a parallel between the situa- 
tions created by McKinley’s death and Harding’s, it says: 


Tho Coolidge resembles Roosevelt historically, his likeness te 
Woodrow Wilson is striking. Physically and temperamentall} 
they are alike. It may not be a wrong guess to venture the pre 
diction that. President Coolidge will be the real leader of hi 
party, as Wilson was the unquestioned head of the Democr: 
party, following only his personal inclinations regardless of pe 
discipline. If this became true, serious conflicts are to be 
pected, unless President Coolidge develops as strong a persona 
as Theodore Roosevelt, which is quite improbable, as he lacks th 
exuberant vitality and the psycho-physiological preparatio 
which made of Roosevelt an exceptional type.” . ‘7 


SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION 


WANTED—AIR TERMINALS 


OMMERCIAL AVIATION can not exist without proper 
terminal facilities. If cities wait for the establishment 
of commercial air-lines before providing such facilities, 

the development of this form of transportation, already far be- 
hind in the United States, will be indefinitely delayed; and when 
it does come, available terminals will be likely to be monopolized 
by private companies. Writing in The American City Magazine 
(New York), Archibald Black, a consulting engineer of Garden 
City, Long Island, in an article entitled “Putting the City on the 
Airline,’”’ urges imme- 
diate action on the part 
of municipalities, in so 
far, at least, as the pro- 
vision of terminal sites 
is concerned, even if 
lack of funds prevents 
their complete improve- 
ment at once. Com- 
mercial aviation will 
eome with a rush when 
it is once begun. It SQUARE HELD 
is already successful 22 ACRES 
abroad, and our back- 
-wardness is not at all 
to our credit. Writes 
Mr. Black: 


INTERNATIONAL 
MARKER 


GASOLINE AND 
OIL HOUSE 


*‘The modest propor- 
tions of aerial transpor- 
tation at the moment 

‘Should not be allowed 
to mislead municipal 
authorities into the 

error of waiting for fur- 
ther development be- 
fore making some pro- 
vision for its reception. 
It seems safe to predict 
that no means of trans- 
portation which is so FEET 
unbelievably fast can 
long remain in the state 
of limited use of the air- 
plane to-day. Aviation 
in itself is rather an 
old story—about nine- 
teen years old, to be more specific—but commercial aviation is 

‘another matter. This development is only about four years old, 
and it is only within the last three years that real commercial 
airplanes have heen developed. Consequently we have only had 
sufficient experience in this latest branch to find out three things: 
first, that commercial aviation can be reconciled with safety; 
second, that it can be made to pay if properly managed; third, 
that the operating cost falls rapidly with increase in the traffic. 
We are on the verge of really substantial developments in com- 
mercial aviation, and the next few years will undoubtedly see 
great extension of the few lines which are operating to-day. The 

time for civic authorities to recognize these facts is now. 

“Given any development of importance in transportation, it 

‘oes without saying that every city is interested in getting its 
are. It happens, however, that many of our cities have only 

one really suitable site for an air terminal. If the city itself neg- 
lects development of this site, it will undoubtedly be taken up 
by the first airline to serve that city. The result will be discour- 
agement of any other line. The only insurance against such hap- 
ning is the provision of a municipal air terminal on this one 
St site while airline developments are still pending. a) 
“The appointment of a Municipal Air Terminal Commission 


T-HELD 
QSACRES 


From “‘The American City Magazine’’ (New York) 


2-WAY RECTANGULAR FIELD 


or similar body should be the first step. This body should be 
authorized to study each of the possible sites and to report, 
showing how they could be arranged and what this would cost. 
Some rough plans of possible arrangements should be prepared 
and it is also advisable that a landing-field specialist be consulted 
and his advice obtained before the site is actually purchased. 

“In the selection of sites there are several view-points to be 
considered, and it is very important that these be properly bal- 
anced. The main points to be considered might be listed as 
below: | 

“1. Meteorology, local and general. 

“* 2. Orientation of 
site. 

“* 3. Location with 
reference to other sta- 
tions. 

“4. Types of air- 


craft to be provided for. 
se “5. Expansion pro- 
STATION = Ol visions and extent of 
MARKER aig immediate use. 
O ** 6. Soil and drain- 
age. 
\\ ‘* 7. Transportation. 
¢— SHOP “8. Communieéa- 
OFFICE ETC. tion. 


4-WAY RECTANGULAR “9. Cost’ of prop-= 


erty and of construction. 
“10. Road and run- 
way construction. 


SSE 
/200° 


5 83 ACRES 


69 ACRES 2800 “1. Building ar- 


rangement and  con- 
struction. 

“12. Fire protection. 

“13. Insurance  re- 
quirements. 

“14. Equipment, in- 
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eluding markers. 
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The site should per- 
mit provision for both 
land and water types of 
aircraft, Mr. Black tells 
us. For land types a 
square plot of 2,000 by 
2,000 feet is satisfac- 


DIFFERENT POSSIBLE ARRANGEMENTS OF AIR TERMINALS tory. The matter of 


For land types of airplanes, on plots of different shapes. 


size is affected greatly 
by the types of air- 
planes, and the uses of 
the field, and by its altitude. With sites for seaplane bases or 
airports, only a small plot is necessary, say about 500 feet of 
waterfront by 500 feet wide, adjacent to a clear water surface 
of about 3,000 by 4,000 feet, or connected with it by a channel 
about 250 to 600 feet wide. It is not necessary that this stretch 
of water be of considerable depth, 4 feet being sufficient to pro- 
vide draft for any present-day seaplane or flying-boat. He 
goes on: 

“In general, a square plot is the most suitable for the terminal. 
Runways should be arranged so that airplanes can land on or 
take off from them directly into the wind the greatest possible 
part of the time. For ordinary airplanes and for sea-level alti- 
tudes, they should be about 2,500 to 3,000 feet long. Unless the 
soil drains particularly well, some attention should be given to 
artificial drainage, particularly around the runways. 

“Tt is advisable to surface the most-used portions of the run- 
ways with gravel, cinders, or other available material unless the 
soil drains very well. The ends should be kept clear of obstruc- 
tions. All ditches should be filled up to the level of the field. 

“The hangars, gasoline house, and all other buildings should be 
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well spaced to reduce the fire hazard, and some suitable fire- 
extinguishing apparatus should be provided for. 

“The immediate requirements will usually be very modest. 
It should be considered, therefore, that the important point 1s 
to obtain the site and prepare plans for its eventual development 
along comprehensive lines. In many cases, one hangar, some 
means of storing gasoline and oil, a wind indicator, telephone con- 
nection and a location-marker will be all that are necessary 11 
the way of equipment. 

“The station marker is used to facilitate identification of the 
station from the air and, in the case of landing-fields, to indicate 
the direction of the runways. The international marker is pro- 
vided to enable identification of the locality from the air. Mark- 
ers of either type can be constructed by removing soil, filling with 
broken stone or other material, to about 4 to 6 inches, rolling and 
whitewashing. 

“The chief point which city officials should bear in mind is the 
importance of taking steps as soon as possible, even if the funds 
limit development at the start. 1+ might also be well to express 
a word of caution against attaching too great importance to the 
advice of some local ex-pilot who has not given special study to 
air terminal work and who is probably entirely unfamiliar with 
recent commercial aircraft developments. It is more advisable 
either to obtain the services of a specialist or to appoint, as a sub- 
stitute, a well-rounded committee to do the planning. Any other 
policy may prove surprizingly expensive at some later date, and 
the cost may be counted in human lives as well as in dollars.” 


ARE ANIMALS COLOR-BLIND? 


ORMERLY IT WAS ASSUMED by students of natural 

history that the color sense in most animals was practically 

identical with that in man. Various theories were based 
upon this supposed identity, it being held by many naturalists, 
for example, that the bright colors of many flowers were intended 
to attract bees and other insects in order to secure cross-fertiliza- 
This theory falls to the ground if it can be shown that the 
insects in question are not attracted by the gay hues, or are in- 
capable of pursuing them. Again, the handsome plumage of 
certain birds at the mating season has been supposed to act as 
a sex attraction. This, too, may turn out to be a doubtful 
assumption in the light of recent study. More than sixty works 
dealing with the subject have appeared in the last ten years or so. 
The matter was recently summed up by an investigator in this 
line, Mr. K. von Frisch, in an address in Vienna before the 
Zoological-Botanical Society, published in Die Naturwissen- 
schaflen (Berlin). He begins by commenting upon a sharp 
cleavage of opinion concerning this subject between two groups 
of biologists, one of which he represents, while a leader of the 
other is Mr. C. von Hess. We read: 

“According to the opinion of von Hess, the color sense—that 
is, the power of discriminating between light waves of different 
lengths—is a comparatively late acquisition of animals, not 
only confined to vertebrates but among these to amphibia, 
reptiles, birds, and mammals. He found in apes a color sense 
coincident with that in normal man, whereas, dogs, cats, and 
guinea pigs appear to perceive colors less strongly than human 
beings do under the same circumstances. He finds a more pro- 
found difference among birds. Domestice fowls are as sensitive 
to red and yellow as we, less so for green, and very much less so 
for blue and violet. This is shown, for example, by the fact that 
chickens will pick up grains of rice only in the area of red, yellow, 
and green, in a dark room crossed by a band of spectrum colors. 
The same thing holds true for all birds that fly by day. Accord- 
ing to Hess the world appears to them as it does to us when 
wearing yellow-red glasses; a brilliant blue loses in saturation and 
appears blue-gray. He has also recognized the reddish-yellow 


‘spectacles’ of the bird-eye in the red and yellow oil globules 
found in the cones of the retina.” 


tion. 


Naturally, holding this opinion, Mr. von Hess denies that blue 
‘decorative plumage”’ in birds can have the significance which 
has been aseribed_to it. Mr. von Frisch, however, believes that 
fowls are capable of perceiving blue if it be sufficiently intense, as 
when bright sunlight falls upon a blue feather. Turning to other 
classes of animals, there is a similar difference of opinion: 
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‘Mr, yon Hess draws a sharp line between the mammals, 
amphibians, birds and reptiles, and the totally color-blind fishes 
and invertebrate animals. The basis of this view 1s quite famil- 
jar, namely, that the distribution. of luminosity in the spectrum 
to % normal human eye differs from what appears to the color- 
blind eye. Whereas, to the former, yellow is the brightest color, 
to the latter this brightest portion is advanced toward the yel- 
low-green or green, and the spectrum itself is abbreviated 
at the red end. Now fishes, which are sensitive to light and 
which, therefore, seek the brightest spot of their container, always 
move to the yellow-green or green portion of the spectrum. If 
the two halves of the aquarium are illuminated with any two 
different colors, they always seek that half which is brightest to 
the totally color-blind human eye. Hence the conclusion that 
they are likewise totally color-blind; but the conclusion, to my 
mind, is by no means convincing.” 


Mr. von Frisch attacks the problem of the color-sense in fishes 
from another angle. “Minnows, he says, exhibit an adaptation in 
brightness and color to their environment, owing to the black, 
yellow, and red pigment cells in the skin, which are capable of 
altering their form. This adaptation operates through a com- 
bined action of the eye and the nervous system. In describing 
his experiments with these, Mr. von Frisch says: 


“Te T take two of these fish showing the same coloration and 
place the first on a light gray and the second on a dark gray 
background, within a few seconds the first will appear paler 
than the second. If I place one on the yellow and the otherona ~ 
gray background, the former will shortly appear yellower than 4 
the latter; but this adaptation of color begins later than the 
adaptation in brightness and is not complete indeed until after { 
the lapse of several hours. The fact that the fish turns yellow on ' 
a yellow background is an indication, even tho not a very Sirona 
one, of the presence of a color sense.” 


Even more interesting and less controversial are the experi 
ments in which the power of animals to discriminate betwee 
colors is tested by training them to seek food placed on paper 
or in receptacles of one or another color. Thus we find that bees 
were readily trained within one or two days, and even, some- 
times, within a couple of hours or Jess, to fly to a given color on 
which a solution of sugar and water had been placed. Our 
author writes: 


“They flew to the yellow spot even when the food was no 
longer there, and distinguished it with absolute certainty from 
a series of gray areas exhibiting a delicately modulated variati 
thus proving that what they perceived was true color and not a 
mere difference in the degree of luminosity.” 


. 


| 
Mr. von Frisch believes that these experiments show that bees — . 
distinguish without mistake the colors orange-red, yellow, 
lowish-green, blue, violet, and purplish-red, never confusing an} 
of them with any shade of gray. On the other hand, they con- 
stantly confuse a certain shade of red with black or dark gray 
and, likewise, a certain shade of blue-green with gray of a medi 
luminosity. Other experiments show that they constantly m 
mistakes with regard to certain shades which are entirely disti 
to the normal human eye. However, they never make a mis 
between the so-called ‘‘warm ¢olors” and ‘cold colors.’ 
investigator therefore concludes that the color sense of 
largely identical with that of human beings who suffer from ‘ 
blindness.’”” He classifies bees as ‘‘dichromates.”” Mr. 4 
Frisch also cites experiments by other investigators to pr 
that flies and butterflies possess a color sense reacting to diff 
pigments in practically the same way as bees. He quotes wi 
especial interest some experiments with flies (Drosophila) mai 


by Hamilton, of which a brief account was published is 
We read: 


“The flies were placed in a dark room inside of a hori: 
glass tube. When this tube is illuminated from both sid 
through its two open ends, with monochromatic light of the sam 
wave-length but of different intensity, the flies hasten war 
the brighter end. When the intensity of the light is eq iz 
the two ends, they distribute themselves evenly within the 

A a 
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When both sides of the tube are illuminated with monochromatic 
light of two different colors, if the intensity of one of these be 
varied, a condition is quickly reached wherein the flies distribute 
themselves evenly in the tube. 

“Tf the light on one side be now cut off, and the insects be 
exposed to the other light for a long time, when the first light is 
turned on again the flies will at once seek this light, feeling no 
fatigue for it, as they do for the one to which they have been 
exposed.”’ 


Other interesting experiments, into whose details we have no 
space to go, indicate that not only the eyes of vertebrate animals, 
but the very differently constructed eyes of bees, perceive blue 
and yellow as ‘“‘complementary colors.’’ The author closes by 
Suggesting various aspects of the subject which invite further 
study, such as the relation between the colors of flowers and the 
reaction of flower-visiting insects to the ultra-violet rays. 


SUGAR FROM CORN 


OTE THAT THE WORD IS “FROM” not “in. 

Corn sugar is not the sweet principle of ‘sweet’ corn, 

but is obtained by transforming the corn-starch into 
dextrose, a variety of sugar, by the chemical action of powerful 
acids. It is therefore a chemical product. Acids vill change 
any starch into sugar, and will act similarly on various woody 
substances, but corn-starch is chosen commercially on account 
of its purity. In an article on ‘‘The Manufacture of Corn 
Suger,” contributed to The Chemical Age (New York), by Dr. 
J. K. Dale, chemist of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., we 
are told that to produce a good quality of corn sugar the starch 
must be as free as possible from gluten and impurities. It is 
necessary to wash it thoroughly by repeated filter-pressing, 
mixing it between each pressing with a large volume of fresh 
water. Dr. Dale goes on: 


“ce 2 


“The sugar, dextrose, is obtained by the action of strong 
acids at high temperatures upon cellulose and starch. Since 


dextrose is simply the scientific name for corn sugar, the above 


: Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘Chemical Age’’ (New York) 


BLOCKS OF CORN SUGAR, READY FOR CHIPPING 


principle can be employed in changing starch to corn sugar or 
corn sirup. An amount of starch milk, approximating 5,000 
gallons, is run into large wooden tanks, and there are added 200 
pounds of commercial hydrochloric acid. This mixture is 
boiled by injecting live steam, the starch at first passing to a 
thick gelatinous mass, and then as the boiling is continued be- 


aa | 


“After the starch has become sufficiently liquid, it is dropt 
from these open converters to the closed copper cookers, where 
by cooking under pressure a higher temperature can be obtained 
and hence a quicker and more thorough conversion of the starch 
and dextrins to the dextrose or corn sugar. After a few minutes 
a sample taken from the converter no longer produces a white 
cloud when a few drops of it are poured into strong alcohol, 
showing that very nearly all has been converted into sugar. 


AFTER THE CHIPPER, THE BAG-FILLING MACHINE 


However, after the ‘clear’ test the temperature is maintained 
for twenty to thirty minutes longer to insure that the conversion 
is complete. 

“The next step is the neutralization of the free acid in the 
converted starch liquor, or now, we may say, sugar liquor. 
The liquor from the converters is emptied into large wooden 
tanks provided with some means of agitation. Soda ash is now 
added. This process of neutralization not only serves to elimi- 
nate the free acid from the sugar liquor, but it also serves to 
clarify the liquor, for when the neutral point is reached a so- 
called ‘break’ oceurs, the albuminoid and fatty substances held 
in the acid liquor in the colloidal state coagulating to form a 
floceulent precipitate throughout the liquor. This flocculent 
material is removed by passing the liquor through filter presses 
called the mud presses. 

“After the sugar liquor leaves the mud presses, it is carried 
to multiple-effect evaporators and concentrated. 

“This semi-sirup is now clarified and decolorized by filtration 
through bone char until it is brilliantly clear and water-white. 
The bone char filters consist of large iron cisterns completely 
filled with bone char, which has the property of removing color 
from sugar solutions, and is used not only for decolorizing corn 
sirup and corn-sugar liquors, but also for refining cane and beet 
sugar. 

“This decolorized liquor is then evaporated in an evaporator 
or vacuum pan. To induce erystallization this heavy sirup 
must be cooled and seeded with erystals of corn sugar. The 
sirup is run directly from the vacuum pan into a cooling tank 
containing copper coils through which cold water may be cir- 
eulated. When the sirup has been cooled sufficiently it is 
seeded by stirring in a quantity of previously prepared crystalline 
corn sugar, and then run into molds where it is allowed to remain 
until it has solidified by crystallization to a hard mass. 

“Cane sugar is such a common commodity that ‘sugar’ 
is usually thought of as a white granular or powdery product. 
Corn sugar is produced to a certain extent in a similar form, 
but the greater portion is marketed in the form of lumps or 
chips. It is a solidified product in nature and appearance, 
nearly resembling more extremely light-colored maple sugar. 
The large blocks of solid sugar as they come from the molds are 
put through a machine which chips them up or breaks them up 
into smaller pieces, these chips falling through a chute directly 
into the sacks in which they are marketed. 

“Corn sugar is not anew product. It has been used for many 
years in tanning leather, manufacturing caramel color, the pro- 


coming thinner and thinner as the acid commences to break down 


sh i i i - i F ar tities of i sed 
the starch into dextrins, maltose, ete. duction of corn-sugar vinegar, and large quantitie of it are use 
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in the manufacture of artificial silk. Formerly the fermenta- 
tion industries absorbed quantities of corn sugar, for it ferments 
readily and produces a high yield of excellent quality alcohol. 
More recently, stimulated by the high price of granulated sugar, 
it has been used in the preserving and canning of fruits, the 
manufacturing of candy, particularly the soft and chewing 
varieties. Corn sugar is a perfectly wholesome, clean product, 
as much so as any manufactured food produet, and it is becoming 
more and more a standard article of commerce.” 


THE USES OF DRUDGERY 


HE PROPORTION OF DRUDGERY in all work is 

becoming greater; but we are making a mistake if we 

deprecate this—at least so thinks Dr. Helen T. Woodley, 
of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. In an article on ‘The 
Routine Job and the Routine Child,” contributed to The Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association Bulletin (Cambridge, 
Mass.), she points out that large numbers of workers are fit only 
to do routine work, and that the effect of such work on the worker 
depends, first on his ability to recognize it as a means to an inter- 
esting and worthy end, and secondly on the use that he makes of 
his leisure time, The first is being improved by giving workers 
some share in the control and guidance of the larger policies of 
industry and by profit-sharing; the second is the business of the 
schools, much of whose instruction must now be regarded not as 
training for wage-earning, but for worth-while living in the non- 
Dr. Woodley begins by discussing a recent 
She says: 


working hours. 
investigation of young workers, made in Cincinnati. 


“We are all sufficiently familar with the concept of the routine 
job—the job which consists largely of monotonous operations 
which ean be learned within a few weeks and whose content offers 
no real scope for training. We are not so clear as to how many 
children there are who are of the routine type—children who like 
the routine jobs, and seem willing to earn a living at them in- 
definitely. Our usual conception is that these are children of 
limited intellectual ability. 

“Tt is safe to say that by sixteen years all of the very inferior 
children, are eliminated from the schools. The group which goes 
to work early, however, is not composed exclusively of inferior 
children. The range of ability among those who leave school 
as soon as the law permits is exceedingly wide. It extends from 
those who are feeble-minded up to the most brilliant children in 
the school. 

“Our special study in Cincinnati included over 700 working 
children, whose industrial records were kept from year to year for 
four years. From our study we derived the following interesting 
facts: Among children who left school at fourteen and who had 
completed 5th, 6th, 7th or 8th grades, the amount of schooling 
bore no relation to earning capacity. The fourteen-year-old 
children who had completed only the fifth grade had as good 
a chance in earning as those who had completed the eighth 
grade. 

“The boys with good physical ability earned somewhat more 
than those of poor physical ability. In the case of girls, the corre- 
lation is so small as to mean little, but there is a slight tendency 
for girls of poor physical skill to earn more than those of good 
physical skill. There is practically no relation between physical 
ability and regularity of employment. The correlation between 
mental tests and wage-earning is so small as to be negligible for 
both boys and girls. Our conclusion must be that there is prac- 
tically no relationship between mental ability and either earning 
capacity ora regularity of employment during the first four years 
in industry on the part of either boys or girls. 

“This resulf was so startling and so unexpected that it was 
necessary to make a further analysis in the attempt to interpret 
it. Accordingly, we selected the highest ten per cent. and the 
lowest ten per cent. of both boys and girls in both mental and 
physical measurements, and analyzed their records carefully. 

“In the two superior groups—those who were superior physi- 
cally and those who were superior mentally—we found elerical 
work, sales positions, and some skilled trades fairly generously 
represented; whereas the very inferior groups, either physical or 
mental, contained practically none of these occupations. When 
superior children entered the factories they were likely to be given 
the better grades of work. The very inferior were much more 
likely to be put on routine hand-work and employed as helpers. 


- 


F 
We found our very inferior boys and girls staying contentedly 
two, three, and four years at the most routine types of work in 
the factories, whereas no superior boy or girl stayed long at 
factory work. The statistics on wages and regularity of employ- 
ment now become more understandable. What it means is that 
for young and comparatively untrained beginners, no distinction 
is made in wages for the more skilled types of work. This remains 
true throughout the first four years. , 

“Tt seems to be an accepted fact that automatic types of work 
are on the increase. The whole trend of production seems to be 
in the direction of increasing automatic processes. 

“Tt has further been accepted as a fact by many people that the 
effect of automatic work must be to bring about deterioration of 
the worker. But what kinds of work are strictly monotonous or 
automatic? The classification has usually been made by some 
very intelligent onlooker. Nowa process which would seem hope- 
lessly automatic and uninteresting to a highly intelligent person 
might contain sufficient elements of variety and interest for one 
of limited intelligence and small tgaining to make it mentally 
satisfactory. It is notoriously difficult to get many workers who 
have once acquired skill and speed in a given automatic process, 
to be willing to change and learn another one. If the monotony 
were proving irksome it seems as tho a change of occupation — 
would be far more welcome than it proves to be. Furthermore, 
it is very easy to confuse cause and effect. It may be that the 
man selected automatic work and was content to stick at it be- 
cause he was a very inferior human being. It may even be that — 
he has profited more by it than he would have by attempting © 
something beyond his capacities.” : 


Automatic work, Dr. Woodley reminds us, is merely one 
kind of drudgery, and every profession contains a certain — 
amount of it. Now, what makes the difference between the 
attitude of the research worker toward his drudgery and that of — 
the factory operative toward his drudgery, or is there neces-_ 
sarily a difference? She answers: : 


“Tt seems to me that the difference is related to two factors— 
first, the worker’s mental attitude toward his drudgery; and 
second, the content of the rest of his life. If the worker has an 
understanding of the purpose of his drudgery, and what is to 
come out of it, then the drudgery itself becomes endurable for 
the sake of the end to be attained. The real elements of intellec- 
tual interest in modern industry, aside from the inventive phases 
of it, have to do with the whole processes of planning and man- 
aging the undertaking. So far, most workers have been given no 
share in this phase of the industry. Now, however, our shop 
committees of workers who cooperate with the executives in the 
management of the business are paving the way to giving the 
worker his share of the intellectual interests of the project. I ean 
see no reason why, under these conditions, the drudgery of the 
factory worker should be any more injurious to him than the 
drudgery of the research worker is to him. 

“The second factor which helps determine the attitude of the 
worker toward his job is that of what the rest of his life is like 
If the hours of labor must be made short, as they obviously 
must in the case of purely automatic work, then the way in which 
the worker spends his free time becomes of increasing impor- 
tance. In other words, more and more stress must be placed upon 
education for leisure. 

“In view of these considerations, what becomes of our theor: y 
of vocational education? Our facts seem to indicate that prob- 
ably half of our children in the future will have to earn their 
livings at monotonous types of productive work. We have seer 
that the poorest ten per cent. of young children are entirely cap 
ble of proving satisfactory in this field without training exe 
what the factory itself gives. Obviously, immediate preparation 
for wage-earning is not to be considered. The stress of education 
for these children should go into giving them an attitude toward, 
and a point of view about, work, and in training them to a rea- 
sonable use of their leisure time. " * 

_‘‘For the group of children whom we are now discussing, the 
higher types of esthetic interests, or the productive activitie 
connected with them, are frequently out of the question beea 
of a lack of endowment and capacity. These same child 


Cooking and sewing f 
te wage-earning value, 
J s. For the boys, gard 
wood-working, simple electrical work, and some ee of 
work offer similar resources. There is little or no imm 
wage-earning value in these disciplines. They should be te 
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} personal resources for the children—in other words, asa part of 
sneral education rather than as part of vocational education. 
ais there reason for pessimism with regard to the effect upon 
le citizen of the future of the type of life which consists of earning 
living by means of a comparatively short working-day devoted 
» montonous labor, and having a reasonable number of hours for 
dependent and self-initiated work and recreation? We think 
pt. Indeed, there seems to be reason to believe that such 
life offers better possibilities for development of a high type of 
tizen than that of the skilled artizan ot the past whose disap- 
earance we have been deploring. That it throws an even greater 
urden of responsibility onto the educational system, and implies 
longer period of supervision and-cooperation on the part of the 
shools before the young worker is thrown completely on his 
wn resources, there can be no doubt.” 


TO KEEP TIMBER SOUND 


ARIOUS METHODS OF SEASONING and preserving 

timber, and in particular one recently invented, called 

“‘Powellizing,”” are described: by P. J. Risdon, in an 
rticle contributed to Conquest 
London). He begins with a 
tory of an Irishman, who, 
hen asked to define a water- 
ipe, described it as ‘‘a hole 
Wed with water, with a piece 
f iron round it.”’ It is equally 
tue, says Mr. Risdon, that 
imber consists of innumerable 
avities filled with water, albu- 
1en, ete., and surrounded and 
itersected by fiber. When a 
ealthy tree is felled, it does 
ot die at once. Altho it no 
mnger increases in size, it still 
eds on the carbohydrates in 
he sap, and may continue 
o put forth shoots. The 
bsorption of sap improves 
he fiber, moisture gradually 
vaporates, and the fiber hard- 
ns as long as the process lasts. 


days in the Malay States. 


He continues: 


“Tn other words, the timber seasons. Then the tree gradually 
ots under the influence of rain and sun, and in portions sheltered 
rom the wind dry rot may setin. Or if subjected to the ravages 
f the white ant, it may be honeycombed and eaten away. 

“The decay of timber is caused by the growth and activities of 
ungi. The minute spores germinating on a piece of wood, 
end out fine threads, which enter the cells and give off a ferment 
rhich dissolves certain parts of the fiber. The action changes 
he chemical and physical properties of the wood, rendering it, 
1 some eases, like brown charcoal, in others white, soft and 
tringy, and the wood is said to be rotten or decayed. Moisture 
nd heat are favorable to the growth of fungi, as also are starches, 
ugars and oils found in the cells of the sapwood, but wanting in 
he heartwood. If protected from the action of these fungi, 
rood will last indefinitely. 

“Tf air is excluded, as when timber is kept constantly and 
ntirely immersed in salt or fresh water, the fungi can not thrive. 
ap, confined in timber with air, ferments, producing dry rot, 
S where beams are enclosed air-tight in brickwork, etc., and 
rhere green timber is painted or varnished, or treated with 
reosote, ete. 
“Tt is clear, then, that the first consideration in the preserva- 
ion of timber is thorough seasoning. Natural seasoning by air 
rying make take anything from two to fifteen or even twenty 
ears. Artificial drying consists of rapidly vaporizing the 
10isture from the timber in a drying kiln. This occupies days, 
s against years in the case of natural seasoning, and is some- 
imes employed for drying off properly seasoned timber. Arti- 
cial drying, apart from tending to crack it, turns it out in what 
Ly be deseribed as skeleton form, with vacant pores, and 
saves the unabsorbed carbohydrates of the sap as a possible 

irce of trouble, such as dry rot, and subsequent impregnation 


HOW WHITE ANTS DISCRIMINATE 
The upper portion of this timber exhibit was eaten by ants in a few 


The Powellized piece laid in an ant-hill 
at the same time was quite untouched by the ants. 


with such preservatives as creosote will not restore the structure 
of the wood to what it should be.’ 


Some years ago, the Powell process was invented, by means 
of which timber is more thoroughly seasoned in a day than 
by the lengthy process of Nature in the air. By this method 
the greater part of the comparatively weak sap in green timber 
is withdrawn and the timber is induced to replace it by a much 
stronger solution of a sappy nature, which it absorbs, and which 
serves to strengthen it, bring out the grain, sterilizes it and: kills 
rot spores, and, by the addition of a poisonous ingredient, to 
render it proof against the ravages of the white ant and other 
insects. Says Mr. Risdon: 


“The astounding claim that stable, high-class furniture 
could be made from a tree within two months of felling could 
naturally only be proved by the test of time. Judging from 
results, that test, extending over a considerable number of years, 
has been successfully passed, for chairs made eight years ago, 
and piano cases and frames made four years ago from green wood 
felled only a few weeks before, that have been in constant use 
ever since and have not been repaired in any way, are in perfect 
condition to-day. 

“The process 
immersing timber in a_ hot 
carbohydrate solution of a 
saccharine nature. The sap is 
expelled and the heat is raised 
sufficiently to Jall all fungi 
germs. The solution is then 
absorbed by the fibers, no 
pressure being employed. Ab- 
sorption is stopt when the 
proper proportion of solution 
has been taken up. Any re- 
maining: albuminoids in the 
timber are coagulated, and any 
fungoid germs and insect pup 
that may be present are killed. 
The carbohydrates of the solu- 
tion donot merely mechanically 
fill the cells of the wood, but are 
taken into the spaces between 
the particles of the cell walls, 
becoming a part of the strue- 
ture of the wood. By this 
means, in a few days or weeks 
growing trees can be converted 
into seasoned timber ready for use. In countries where the 
climate is such that the joints even of antique furniture give out, 
unless specially reinforced, furniture made from processed wood 
is stated to stand perfectly with ordinary glued joints. 

“The results of tests indicate that it resists the attack of the 
teredo for a longer period than untreated wood, but whether the 
process can render timber entirely immune against the attack of 
this sea worm remains to be proved. 

‘‘Independent tests and reports indicate that wood thus 
treated becomes closer grained and more nearly free from ten- 
deney to warp and split; also that the surface will take a polish 


consists of 


_ with much less expenditure of material and labor. 


“The process has been largely used for the preservation of 
sleepers and rough timbers. The cost as compared with that of 
ereosoting varies according to the country in which the work is 
done, but in almost any country it is reasonably cheap. 

““Creosoted timber can not be painted. Where appear- 
ance is no consideration, and where the cost of creosoting 
would be prohibitive, well-boiled, hot tar is an excellent pre- 
servative, especially for timber subjected to alternating wet and 
dry conditions. 

“Timber entirely submerged in water, if not subject to the at- 
tack of the teredo, lasts a very long time and, if sunk in mud 
or clay below water, longer still. Portions of the oak hulls of 
ships sunk three or four hundred years ago haye been found 
perfectly sound when examined. 

“In certain seas the teredo attacks timber with such vigor 
that no amount of creosoting or chemical treatment withstands 
its onslaught. Various mechanical expedients for combating 
it have been resorted to with success, but at great cost, such as 
coverings of copper or other metal sheathing. 

‘‘ Altho some processes for preserving timber tend to reduce its 
inflammability, it.is doubtful whether they are of very appreciable 
value in this respect.” 
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ROBERT E. LEE IN DRAMA 


AN HE DO THE TRICK AGAIN? They asked the 

question in England when Drinkwater’s play on ‘‘ Robert 

E. Lee” was produced there, and we shall soon be asking 
it here, remembering the immense success of ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln.” 
Mr. Drinkwater has made, he says, ‘“‘an attempt to dramatize 
the same event seen through the 
emotion of the South rather than 
the North.” It must be said that 
it is not a second furor. The play 
is a play of defeat, and ‘‘to see any 
event through the emotion of the 
defeated is necessarily to see it 
with sad eyes,” says the London 
Quoting the literary allu- 
sion employed by the Times critic, 
if any one wishes to put himself in 
the position of saying, ‘‘I pray you, 
Master Matthew, give me a stool 
to melancholy upon,’ Mr. 
Drinkwater provides the. stool. 
The play has already been issued 
in printed form, and readers may 
judge whether they wish to be 
made sad by more active means. 
The same thing happened on the 
other side, and a writer in the 
Daily Chronicle had his expecta- 
tions raised to an agreeable pitch, 
for he writes, taking account of 
Drinkwater’s ‘‘Cromwell”’ as well 
as his two American dramas: 


Times. 


be 


“The new play, from a reading 
of it, seems to me the most effec- 
tive of them all. It is well-con- 
structed, finely written, and (unless 
something very wrong happens in 
production) should be extremely 
moving. The interest centers no 
longer on one man, but on the 
fortunes of five men. We see no longer the simple emotions 
of the easily victorious side, asin both ‘Cromwell’ and ‘Lincoln,’ 
but the far more interesting point of view of the always losing 
and finally defeated side. 

“‘Also—and. this is most important of all—Lincoln and Crom- 
well both disapproved of war, but their consciences drove them 
toit. They went out to fight for the beliefs they were quite sure 
of, and were therefore happy. General Robert Lee was not. 
He held a commission in the United States Army, and only left 
it to become a Confederate and a rebel because he was a South- 
erner by birth. ‘My country right or wrong.’ This is a harder 
struggle than the mere question of ‘to fight or not to fight,’ 
as many of the finest soldiers of 1914 well know.” 


LEE, THE 


The Times gives us a synopsis of the new play, which we see 
follows the episodic plan of scenes instead of the customary 
dramatic one of acts. 


“Tn the first Colonel Lee, of the U.S. Army, resigns his commis- 
sion, on Virginia deciding to join the seceding States. A fine 
upstanding, bearded fellow, deliberate, grave, and with obvious 
aptitude for what you may call the ‘Lapidary’ style of speech. 
(Scene 2) Three or four Virginia sportsmen discuss the war that 
is to come; one of them philosophizes on war in the abstract, 


but all resolve to volunteer, singing ‘I wish I was in Dixie’ to 


As Felix Aylmer represents him on the London stage. 


| 
| 
| 


: 


the accompaniment of a banjo brought by one of the party. , 
That night (Scene 3) there is a ball at the Lee House, Arlington. 
Cue for ecrinolines. Even Lee dances. He says it calms his | 
mind. Dancing as a sedative—does that account for its present | 
vogue? ; 

IN year later (Scene 4 and Scene 5); fighting at Malvern House. ; 
The various Confederate generals | 
(all most formidable ‘beayers’) ’ 
watch the action. Stonewall Jack- | 
son is the fiery one. General Lee: 
exposes himself ‘regardless.’ The : 
Virginian sportsmen of Scene 2. 
are still together. One of them, 
the philosopher, is also an expert ° 
sniper. There are several casual- 
ties coram populo. But there are * 
no heroies, and you get, what isi 
rare on the stage, a true impression + 
of war as it is—or as it was imm 
1862. Evidently the Southerners, 
with all their bravery, are beginning , 
to give way under the sheer foree » 
of numbers. Scene 6: Lee comes - 
to explain the situation to President 
Jefferson Davis, who seems rather a 
futile person, and is already failing 
to provide supplies and munition: 
But the President utters the pres 
dential periphrasis for ‘stick it,’ and 
Lee pledges himself to stick it. ; 

“Again a year later (Scene 7), 
and the Confederates are still sti¢k- 
ing it, but without hope and most 
withoutfood. The Virginian spor! 
men are still together, one of t 
badly wounded. You learn of t 
death of Stonewall Jackson. Lee 
forced to retreat and (Scene 8) tl 
futile Jefferson Davis has to ad 
that all is lost. ‘Mr. Lincoln 
be merciful.’ Near Appoma 
(Seene 9) Lee returns after su 
rendering to Grant. Death of 
of the sportsmen (the one with 
banjo), with chorus ‘off’ of ‘I 
I was in Dixie.’ More phil 
phizing by the philosopher. Lee dictates a valedictory let 
his best (really very good) Lapidary prose, supplemented by a ¢ 
farewell address to the bystanders. They must all go ho 
and devote themselves henceforward to being good Amerie: 
There is universal gloom. 

“General Lee is played with, consistently melancholy di 
by Mr. Felix Aylmer. Mr. Claude Rains is good as the 
losopher, and Mr. Henry Caine as the banjoist. Mr. Edm 
Willard gives a notable sketch of the fiery ‘Stonewall’ Jackso1 
Mr. Gordon Harker does his best with the futile J. efferson Davis 
The ladies have nothing to do but swing their erinolines. 

The old question comes up again, Audrey’s question: 
poetic a true thing?’ Was the Civil War on the Southern si 
really like this? Was it an epic with Robert E. Lee as its uni 
and its eponymous hero? But why worry? What you get 
history ‘seen through the emotion’ of Mr. Drinkwater, and, wi 
all its melancholy, it provides an interesting evening for pli 
goers. Interesting, rather than absorbing or thrilling. B 


distinetly interesting.” 

A writer in The Morning Post (London) suggests one of t 
difficulties Mr, Drinkwater creates for himself in taking t 
method of the freer stagecraft. r 


“The bold att 
chronicle plays r 


SOUTHRON 


a 
{ 


He makes— 


empt to adapt biography to the stage, to - . 
ound more or less modern heroes. Ir 


The Literary 


“STONEWALL” JACKSON AND LEE 


An orderly in the rear. 


AT THE BALL 
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BESEECHING LEE 


to save himself at the debacle. 


in Lee House, Arlington. 


SCENES THAT SHOW LEE IN VARIOUS PREDICAMENTS 


uter is the specialist in this movement, and ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln” 
the most popular example of the type. Here, too, sequence, 
her than the historical, is hardly essayed; your author picks 
4 at will incidents from the life of a famous man, embroiders 
em with rhetoric, and asks you to approve his selection and 
cept his estimate. Once more a panorama of scenes, with 
uur Lincoln or Cromwell or Lee as the only connecting link! 
ne trouble with this sort of drama, at least as Mr. Drinkwater 
actises it, is that your author takes knowledge of his hero’s 
story for granted, and there are not many heroes as to whom 
is ean apply; Lincoln may be one. Another difficulty is that 
yu must sympathize with your playwright’s attitude, and there- 
te he should choose some hero about whom there is a generally 
cepted legend; over Cromwell there is no such unanimity of 
inion. A third point is that the protagonist must have a 
ied and richly colored career; the episodes in *‘ Robert E. 
xe” have proved too much in one-key, too uniformly sad. 
nally, if your dramatic biography is to succeed as an art-form, 
e artist must have, as Sacha Guitry reveals in ‘Pasteur,’ a real 
nse of the theater, and, with all respect for Mr. Drinkwater as 
man of letters and with full allowance for the associations he 
us long had with the playhouse, I doubt his possession of this 
ft: 


A WORD FOR THE KING JAMES VERSION—A Chicago 
niversity professor has ‘‘modernized’’ the English of the New 
estament, and some people pretend to like it. Not so the New 
ork World which declares that such an effort can accomplish 
it one thing—‘‘the translation of great poetry of the early 
venteenth century into the comparatively flavorless prose of 
a own era.”’ More: 


“The King James version was made when the language was 
ounger and more vital than it is now, at a time when Hliza- 
ethan magnificence was still traceable in common speech, a 
just following Shakespeare, just preceding ‘Lycidas’ and 
Paradise Lost.’ A word in those days was a thing of savor and 
elight; each sentence was an adventure into undiscovered coun- 
‘ies. The translators who Englished the New Testament under 
ng James had the advantage of living in a community rich in 
ik, daring in metaphor, untrammelled by too many rules. 
“Dr. Goodspeed lives in Chicago, which is little better, cer- 
inly, than New York as an environment for creative writing. 
the cities of the United States are not producing great literature, 
mr the sufficient reason that this is not an age of literature but of 
iness and mechanics. Mechanical or commercial skill which 
s impossible even to the genius in these fields in the days of 
sricles or Elizabeth is now to be found in nearly any growing 
7 one passes in the street. But this age is no more competent 
vise the King James version than was Sir Philip Sidney 


just the valves of a gasoline engine.” 


TESTING THE “MASTERPIECES” 


OME, LET US REASON TOGETHER, seems to say a 
writer in the London Outlook, taking up the theme of 
American literature. It appears to take a deal of writing 


to make these two peoples, the English and the American, 


understand each other. It used to seem that Britons did not 
think we were worth the trouble of understanding; now that they 
give their minds to considering us, their conclusions do not always 
sit well with us. What we appear to some to want is nothing but 
praise. The Outlook writer takes a middle course, keeps his temper, 
and says some things that may not be relished, but at any rate 
offers a chance for debate. Who denies his first charge? 

“Americans are sensitive about their literature. Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis is always telling us that we are patronizing and supercilious. 
It is quite right that the young Americans should take themselves 
seriously, but we wish they would not so often confuse literature 
and art with the purely instinctive national ego, just as we wish 
some of our reviewers were not quite so misoneistic. There is 
something parochial about such bickering. It is like two villages 
violently at odds over the merits of their respective commons. 
The stream of English literature is broad and deep enough to 
receive additions from anywhere—from America, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa. 

‘“‘The real and ultimate test is the creative work itself. Grant- 
ing the difference in technique and spirit of the American writers 
from their English contemporaries, is there something in their 
work which we have not? Yesand no. We find a certain vigor, 
a certain new view-point, a certain naiveté, and a certain direct- 
ness which we lack. We are older, more sophisticated, more 
tired; we know that the latest novel, however great a stir it may 
make, is not likely to be a new masterpiece. The Americans are 
more given to hailing it as such. Where we are given to under- 
statement, they are given to overstatement. One notices that 
particularly in American comment on the work of Mr. Herge- 
sheimer and Mr. Cabell. The preciousness of the former, the 
pseudo-medievalism of the latter are new to America; we have 
been through that in the ‘Yellow Book’ of the ‘nineties. Why 
any one here should be particularly interested in Mr. Floyd 
Dell’s work, we can not say. It is neither better nor worse 
than that of our own writers with muddled emotions and 
intellects. 

‘“When it comes to the more homespun writers, like Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser, Mr. Sinclair Lewis, Mr. Sherwood Anderson, 
Mr. Eugene O'Neill, and Miss Cather, it seems to us the recog- 
nition accorded to them has been cordial. We know of no English 
reviewer as hostile to American books as Mr. Burton Rascoe, the 
American, is to English books. He can find little good in anything 
that comes from England. It should also be remembered that in 


Ww 


criticism here, there is the same division, conservative and 
radical, which exists in America. 

“There is a good deal of self-consciousness about the ‘boosters’ 
of the new school of American writers. They have been trum- 
peted a little too loudly. We are very sympathetic to their 
efforts; we believe something fine and great will one day come 
from the western hemisphere, but we can not help feeling that 
up to tke present the ‘literary renaissance in America’ is more 
a matter of promise than of actual achievement. There are many 
titles mentioned in Mr. Bechhofer’s book [‘‘ The Literary Renais- 
sance in America’’], but we doubt whether there are many among 
them that will outlast such older American books as Frank 
Norris’s ‘MeTeague,’ Eggleston’s ‘Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ Wil- 
liam Dean Howells’s ‘Rise of Silas Lapham,’ or Stephen 
Crane’s ‘Red Badge of Courage.’”’ 


WAR HATRED IN FRENCH FICTION 
RANCE IS READING “PACIFIST” NOVELS. But 
pacifism in France does not mean ‘‘non-resistance.” It 
implies the general sense of hatred of war, in which senti- 


ment a good many others join. ‘‘Opposition to the war spirit, 


A BRITISH EVOCATION OF THE SOUTH 


Comrades of the Gray at the outbreak of war. 


or militarism, and to war as a method of settling international 
disputes,” says William MacDonald, is the French way of express- 
ing pacifism. It also sometimes takes the form of offering 
criticism of the conduct of the late war. The leaders of the 
French pacifist school are named as Anatole France, Romaine 
Rolland and Henri Barbusse, and a number of others are men- 
tioned whose works have achieved popularity in their own 
country. This fact is one to consider at a time when France is 
accused on many sides of militarism. Rolland and Barbusse 
began their pacifistic labors even during the war, but since that 
time others have come into prominence. Mr. MacDonald 
mentions Paul Reboux, who published a novel in 1921, named 
“Les Drapeaux,’’ and dedicated ‘in hatred of war” to the 
author’s friend and co-worker, Charles Muller, ‘‘killed in the 
war.’ In the New York Times we read: 


“The hero of the story is a French man of letters, Jacques 
Réal, who is riding the wave of popularity in Paris literary 
circles, with editors begging for books and articles, his plays 
drawing crowded houses, and high society dispensing its flattery, 
He has already had doubts, apparently, about the morality 
of war in general, and about some of the underlying causes of 
the late war in particular, but a casual visit to a hospital 
where the human wreckage of war is mercifully sereened 
from public view shocks and appals him, and in his next weekly 
article for aleading journal he recounts some of the horrors 
which he has seen. 

“To his chagrin, the article is politely rejected, and Réal’s 
struggles begin. He studies the history of the Great War, and the 
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miseries that he discovers palsy his hand. The war profiteers: 
with whom he dines come to seem to him vulgar and suspiciously | 
complacent, and the attitude of politicians and armchair military) 
men tries his soul. Unable to hold his peace, he speaks out, only 
to find his popularity vanishing, and with it his career as a writer, ! 
Before long come the arching of the eyebrows among his acquain- | 
tances, then gossip and innuendo, then open snubs at the theater, 
and on the street. He has become known as an uncompromising 
opponent of war, and the penalty which awaits dissent in the’ 
societv in which he has moved falls with full weight. 

‘“Meantime, between Réal and his secretary, Yvonne Vidal, 
a young woman of exceptional training and intelligence, but. 
deeply imbued with hatred of Germany and belief in the glory 
and righteousness of war, there goes on a battle royal. Day by) 
day, as letters are dictated and the collection of anti-war material ; 
advances, the swords clash as love also grows. At last, after, 
weeks of alternating conflict and armed neutrality, Yvonne's: 
conversion to Réal’s point of view is suddenly achieved, and to | 
the union of hearts is added thé harmony of minds. A scandal ; 
in which Réal’s wife is discovered facilitates a divorcee, andi 
Réal and Yvonne retire to the country, where together they work: 
out a manifesto calling for reconciliation with Germany and a 
Franco-German alliance. The proposal meets with extraordinary - 
suecess, but Réal declines to head any party movement and trusts | 
to the power of ideas to make their way. . 

““M. Reboux is not a writer of the first rank, ] 
and ‘Les Drapeaux’ is not a great novel. The 
dénouement is early to be perceived, and the story 
itself is rather heavily weighted with quotations 
and didactic passages. Frequent footnotes and) 
an elaborate bibliography at the end suggest a 
treatise rather than a tale. The book appeared, 


French thought, and in spite of the handicap of 
a two-volume price and some attempt to pre- 
vent open publie sale the novel won a heari 
and a place. So also, apparently, did its propo: 
for to-day one may find in a street on the edge 
the Latin Quarter the ‘office of a League of U 
versal Peace, whose program runs on all fou 
with that which Réal and Yvonne drew up, and o 
of the directors of the league is Paul Reboux.” 


Another novel, dedicated ‘‘to those who | 
themselves Christians,” is entitled ‘‘Le Sort lei 
plus beau”’ (The Better Fate), by Claire Génia 
and is summarized thus: : 

“The theroine of the story, Genevidve Marsa 
is the widow of a young French scholar, who was 
early in the war. Opprest beyond endurance by the ap 
parent contrast between the gorgeous ceremonial, the displa 
of banners and flags and the flare of trumpets at a vi 
service at Notre Dame and the spiritual significance which 
great crucifix in the cathedral seems to her to hold, Gene 
leaves the church and its mondaine crowd to meditate and wee 
in the study where her husband had worked. Why, she a 
this jubilation in the name ‘of Christ before the unnum 
dead? For what good did her husband die? “Ss 

“Thenceforth we have a struggle, first with her children, h 
family and friends, then with conscience and religious habits 
then with a former admirer whose general aversion to Y 
discreetly concealed while the war was on, now finds an express 
which, tho blended with love, is rejected as insincere. The pict 
of Genevieve’s somber suffering as alienation from her surroun 
progresses 1s in part offset by well-drawn portraits of a si 
familiarly known"as ‘La Générale’ from her commanding waj 
busy from morning till night with a round of committees 
functions, and of a brother, a rising young journalist wh 
war articles have been the talk of the town. The ) 
reached when Genevidve, convinced that war is unchri 
and immoral, breaks the last ties that hold her to Paris : 
seeks refuge with an uncle, an entomologist whose expositi 
of certain biological aspects of war drawn from a study of @ 
gives to her pacifist creed the semblance at least, of se 
justification, i : 
yi ene ide appeal of both of these books was presently 
S 4 pubs by the remarkable reception accorded to 1 
oun ate Saint Magloire’ and Michel Corday’s ‘Les 

eaux” and ‘La Houille Rouge.’ ‘Saint Magloire’ 
story or a missionary priest who, returning to France after a] 
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absence in Africa, where he had acquired the reputation of a 
saint and miracle worker, scores the vice and greed of the rich 
and great, fraternizes with working people and outcasts, ministers 
to the sick during an outbreak of the plague, and openly defies 
the Government to interfere with his preaching, Received at 
first with wild enthusiasm, but soon looked upon with suspicion 
and contempt, his popularity ends with the collapse of a mad 
attempt to install the homeless proletariat in the empty houses 
of the Champs Elysées, and he returns, beaten and unnoticed, 
to his African field. 

“The resemblance between the saint and the human Jesus is 
obvious, and the main effect of the book, which is one of the most 
brilliantly written of recent French novels, is to emphasize the 
contrast between contemporary society and the social teachings 
which the life and words of Jesus embody. 

“Only indirectly does ‘Saint Magloire’ attack war. To the 
public whose interest had already been awakened by ‘Les Dra- 
peaux’ and ‘Le Sort le plus beau,’ however, and to whom the ex- 
travagance which flaunted itself in Paris and other European 
capitals in 1921 gave ground for bitter reproach, the fiery denun- 
ciations of the saint seemed to point to war as their occasion and 
justification. Opposition to war, in other words, was here 
presented as a part of the Christian ideal of simplicity, pwrity 
and fraternity.” 


“Saint Magloire’? and the two novels by Michel Corday 
quickly became best sellers and, we are told, ‘‘changed the atti- 


tude of the press toward this unaccustomed literature.’? For— 


“What has helped to give these pacifist writings their vogue, 
questions of novelty and literary workmanship aside, is undoubt- 
edly their frank appeal, in a nation almost every individual mem- 
ber of which has been personally touched by war, to a generous 
humanitarian interest which it has always been easy to arouse in 
France, and which in certain sections of the French intellectual 
world has become a species of religion as the spiritual hold of the 
ehurch has weakened. Moreover, in France as in other countries, 
thousands of persons who never expect to see war abolished 
nevertheless welcome attacks upon the institution as such as a 
help in mitigating the horrors of war and in removing some of its 
historical provocations; and broadsides in story form often carry 
far where formal arguments fall short.” : 


A SUPER DOLL’S HOUSE 


HE FUN WE HAVE HAD in reconstructing the age of 
Tut-ankh-Amen will be denied the far distant posterity 

Za of King George when they come to digging among 
the tombs left by to-day. They will find a pretty little doll’s 
house with all the domestic utensils familiar to the twentieth 
century done in miniature, with a footnote indicating that the 
proper scale at which reconstruction is to be carried out is one 
foot to the inch. They will also know who have painted our pic- 
tures and written our books, for the miniature works of art and 


- letters form a part of the decoration of the doll’s house. ‘ How. 


they will groan over the perished works of Barrie, of E. V. 
-Lueas, of Sir John Lavery, when they see these hints of a de- 
_ parted greatness. It shows also that Prohibition does not reign 
in England. j 
It was Sir Edwin Lutyens, we are told by the Manchester 
Guardian, who conceived the idea of the Lilliputian house, and 
'*it has become the peculiar interest of certain members of the 
Royal Family, and it has been more talked of in Court circles 
than any event except a coronation.” This is what it is: 


- “The Queen’s doll’s house is a building fashioned in seale of an 
inch to the foot, and all its contents are worked exactly to that 
ratio. Its height is a little over eight feet, and beneath it is a base 
~ eonstructed with four drawers holding :— 
“1. A garden with flowers and shrubs exquisitely made in 
metal and other material; 
_ “2. A garage holding a number of motor cars; 
3. Dolls exactly in scale with the building and drest in 
appropriate clothes so that they can be placed at once in the 
_ particular room in the particular attitudes desired; and 
+4. A wine-cellar stocked with wine, the champagne bottles 
being about half an inch in length. 
“The walls of the house have been devised and fitted on a 
system which allows them to be instantly raised to the roof and 


put back again. The building is a modern Renaissance structure 
of the refined country-house type that Sir Edwin Lutyens has 
brought into country life. The ceilings, fireplaces, doors, win- 
dows, and panelling are all delicately designed in Sir Edwin’s 
famous manner. 

“The lower rooms and staircase have ceilings painted by Mr. 
William Nicholson. The ceilings of the other floors are painted 


THE COMRADES REDUCED BY WAR 


Duff, the merry banjoist, lying mortally wounded, with the two 
others left to lament a lost cause. 


by Mr. Charles Sims, Mr. Edward Dulae, Mr. Walcott, and other 
artists. "The grand stairease is a precious work in jade and other 
rare materials. Sir John Lavery has painted miniature full- 
lengths of King Edward and Queen Alexandra which, with 
frames, are about eight inehes high. A large number of artists 
have contributed pictures and other decorations, most of the 
Academy and many of the independents being represented by 
their very smallest works. 

““Hitehings the size of a postage-stamp are preserved in the 
library in little folios. Everything one could think of and many 
one could not can be found in these wonderful rooms. Electric 
fittings, fires, fans, telephones, typewriters, pianos, playing-cards 
—hbut the list is endless. There are two bath-rooms, the King’s 
being decorated with political cartoons. All the taps and every- 
thing at work asinareal palace. Electric light, water and tele- 
phones are all laid on. 

‘“The library rejoices in books by famous authors that can be 
seen nowhere else. Mr. E. V. Lucas has written a book on the 
whole duty of dolls, with a word on each page, and Sir James 
Barrie and many other notable writers have not thought it unjust 
to themselves to write special books for this Lilliputian library. 
The kitchen rivals the library in its variety and novelty, and a 
whole dinner could be cooked in its delicate vessels for a dolls’ 
party of twenty or so. 

‘*Perhaps the most impressive thing of all is the thoroughness 
shown in all the minute detail of the house, particularly in the 
escutcheons, and keys and metal fittings, which are of a workman- 
ship that Solomon might have envied. It is impossible to 
compute the value of Queen Mary’s doll’s house, which is 
to be shown for charity at the Imperial Exhibition, and will 
probably bring in harvests for charities for generations to 
come. But at the lowest possible figure £50,000 might be taken 
as a minimum.” 


The Guardian seems to be beforehand in giving the general 
public news about the Queen’s new toy, since the Imperial Ex- 
hibition, at Wembley, where the public will get a first view, is 
not to be held till next year. A curtain and setting for the ex- 
hibition is being designed by Mr. Walcott, whose reconstruction 
in color of ancient temples, exhibited a few months ago at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, received high praise. It 
is a gift-house. Everything is given by the expert manufac-~ 
turers, by artists, authors, artificers, and craftsmen of all kinds, 


rr, 


THE PLAN TO SPLIT PROTESTANTISM IN TWO 


BULL MOOSE BOLT of Fundamentalists is already 
planned, we are told, and meanwhile there are Funda- 
mentalists who declare that it is the Liberals, and not 

That ‘‘a great schism is impending” 

Not long 

and 


they, who should bolt. 
the Fundamentalists and their allies are convinced. 
ago a Fundamentalist declared, ‘‘ Rationalism 
Evangelicism are antagonists that can never be reconciled; it 1s 
Even liberals 


journal 


vain to try to plaster up a union between them.” 
begin to predict their separation, and lately, when Rollin Lynde 
Hartt said to President Faunce of Brown University, ‘“‘We al- 
ready have two hundred and two denominations; are we going 
to have four hundred and four?” the distinguished Liberal 
answered, ‘‘why not two—one Liberal, the other Fundamental- 
ist?”’ Writing in The World’s Work, after a three-thousand-mile 
journey ‘‘along the various ecclesiastical battle lines,” Mr. 
Hartt tells us that— 


“Doctor Macartney, chief opponent of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, asserts, ‘Neither the ery of ‘“‘heresy-hunting”’ nor that 
other ery of ‘‘dividing the church” will intimidate those who 
press for what they regard as a righteous cause. There is no 
occasion of hunting for heresy, for heresy is everywhere hunting 
the Church; and as for dividing the Church, one might with as 
good reason have charged the Government of the United States 
with dividing the nation in the Civil War.’ 

“Tn conversation, Doctor Macartney speaks of Doctor Fosdick 
with entire respect. Doctor Fosdick speaks as respectfully of 
his assailant. Each understands the other. At the University 
of Chicago, Doctor Shailer Mathews says, ‘We are trying to 
carry this thing through in such a spirit that when it is all over 
there will be no hard feelings.’ ” 


The Fundamentalists, however, are less amiable. than Dr. 
Mathews, thinks Mr. Hartt, who goes on to quote from their 
literature: 


“Among Fundamentalists, a different mood predominates. 
Cries Professor J. Gresham Machen, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, ‘Why should we be indignant about slanders directed 
against a human friend while at the same time we are patient 

‘about the basest slanders against our God?’ As hotly the 
Western Recorder exclaims, ‘We are in the midst of the most 
subtle and far-reaching apostasy of the ages!’ After affirming 
that ‘the apostasy now witnessed on every hand was foretold 
by the New Testament prophets,’ the Moody Bible Institute 
Monthly observes, ‘As to the source of this apostasy, we should 
say that it was conceived by the Prince of the Power of the 
Air.’ Dr. Cortland Myers, meanwhile, indicts the Fatherland. 
‘The abomination of abominations,’ he thunders, ‘is that rich, 


rank, rampant, rotten new theology made in Germany,’ and . 


Dr. Mark Matthews denounces as angrily ‘that infamous virus 
of German theology prepared by the devil himself.’ ” 


From ‘Christianity and Liberalism,” a campaign textbook 
for Fundamentalists by Professor Machen, Mr. Hartt takes 
these fighting sentences: ; 


“The plain facet is that Liberalism, whether true or false, is no 
mere ‘heresy’—no mere divergence at isolated points from 
Christian teaching. . Modern Liberalism is not only a 
different religion from Christianity but belongs to a totally 
different group of religions. . The Church of Rome may 
be a perversion of the Christian religion, but naturalistic liberal- 
ism is not Christianity at all.” 


Accordingly, 


“Rey. Robert Shuler, of Los Angeles, predicts ‘the formation 
of a mighty body of believers, the strongest and most powerful 
that ever shook the earth. Call them Fundamentalists or what 
you like, they are massing from the rivers to the ends of the 


‘suffer in the end. The liberal preacher would obtain the full 


‘Norris, in whose church the World convention of Fundamental- 


earth. They are ready to break with any and all denomina- 
tions when the call of God shall sound.’ Rev. C. F. Koehler, 
of Ashland, Oregon, affirms, ‘The coming battle will mean a new 
religious alinement, whereby either the present denominations 
will disappear and two great bodies be formed, or the evan- 
eelical Christians will withdraw from the denominations and 
either form a new church body or continue a wing of the original 
denomination with a new name.’ In Philadelphia, The Pres- 
byterian says, ‘Let the Liberals go outefrom all the denominations 
and form an organization of their own. These rationalists 
usually talk about liberty and rights. Let them use their liberty 
to go!’ With equal earnestness Professor Machen writes. “A 
separation between the two parties in the Church is the erying 
need of the hour.’ 

“Tt is not the conservatives who should withdraw, he con- 
tends, and the reason, he tells us, ‘is found in the trust which 
the churches hold. That trust includes trust funds of the most 
definite kind. And contrary to what seems to be the prevailing 
opinion, we venture to regard a trust as a sacred thing. The 
funds of the evangelical churches are held under a very definite 
trust; they are committed to the various bodies for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel as set forth in the Bible and in the confes- 
sions of faith. To devote them to any other purpose, even tho 
that other purpose should be in itself far more desirable, would 
be a violation of trust.’ 

““The proper course of action, he goes on to say, ‘is perfeetly 
open to the man who desires to propagate “‘liberal Christianity.” 
Finding the existing evangelical churches to be bound up to a 
creed which he does not accept, he may either unite himself with 
some other existing body or else found a new body to suit him- 
self.’ That there are ‘certain obvious disadvantages in such a 
course,’ Professor Machen admits; it would involve ‘the aban- 
donment of chureh buildings,’ a ‘break in family traditions,’ an 
‘injury to sentiment of various kinds.’ Moreover, ‘by with- 
drawing from the confessional churehes—those churches which 
are founded upon a ereed derived from Scripture—the liberal 
preacher would indeed sacrifice the opportunity, almost within 
his grasp, of so obtaining control of those confessional churches 
as to change their fundamental character. The sacrifice of that 
opportunity would mean that the hope of turning the resources 
of the evangelical churches into Liberalism would be gone.’ 
But the Professor hastens to console the liberal by pointing out 
‘one supreme advantage,’ which ‘far overbalances all such dis- 
advantages.’ 

“This, he asserts, is ‘the advantage of honesty.’ Tho ‘the 
path of honesty in such matters may be rough and thorny, it 
can be trod.’ Indeed, ‘it has already been trod—for example, 
by the Unitarian Church.’ Says Machen, ‘The Unitarian 
Church is frankly and honestly just the kind of church that the 
liberal preacher desires—namely, a church without an authorita- 
tive Bible, without doctrinal requirements, and without a 
creed.’ 

‘As the Professor assures us, ‘Liberalism would certainly not 


af 


he's 


3 
3 


eae 


personal respect even of his opponents, and the whole discussion — 
would be placed on higher ground. — = : 

‘All would be straightforward and aboveboard. And if Lib-— 
eralism is true, the mere loss of physical resources would not pre- 
vent it from making its way.’”’ 4 5 ei 


In Fort Worth, Texas, Mr. Hartt interviewed Rev. J. Frank 


ists has since been held. Mr. Norris, it seems, favors direct 
action, and believes in splitting Protestantism in two without 
delay. Reading on— ; bd “yi 


“It was Norris who said to me at the ver start of the first 
talk I had with him, ‘There is going to be a a peel 
He named the three distinguished Fundamentalists who 
about to organize it. Of the present denominations he 
We're going to rip them up.’ Soon—he named the time—the 
ripping will begin. Of the great schism that impends, he s: 

It’s going to be a Bull Moose bolt.’ ” hae 


fonts hom 
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VERY JOLLY AND 


AMUSING 


THESE ARE—BUT 


What reminder do they bring that Christmas is a religious festival? 


RELIGIOUS CARDS FOR CHRISTMAS 


T IS A FAR CRY to snowfall and Christmas, and a little 
early for concerning ourselves with 
but it is not a bit too soon, we are told, to think about 

Christmas ecards, that is, if we want those which will recall 
Bethlehem, the stable and the Child in the manger. December 
brings annually the complaint that most of the cards are purely 
secular, carrying jingles about sleighs, Santa Claus, roast turkey, 
Christmas pudding, full stockings, and the like, with little or 
only eareless reference to Him in whose name the day is supposed 
to be observed. Complainants make up their minds that they 
will get more appropriate cards next Christmas, but after New 
Year’s this resolution shares the common fate of things deferred 
or forgotten. So The Churchman (Episcopal), which receives 
yearly requests from subscribers, asking where they can get 
religious Christmas ecards, advises that action be taken now, 
that the publishers be notified in time to fill the demand, if it 
is made sufficiently strong. Whether there ever has been much 
of a demand for religious cards is a question. It is noted that 
very few of the regular dealers in Christmas ecards offer any of 
pertinent reminiscence for sale. Why? An enterprising parish, 
reports The Churchman, recently made an earnest effort to find 
out the cause and to suggest a remedy. 


stockings and trees; 


a: 


trnos 


Courtesy C, R. Gibson & Co 


This association, the - 


Tuesday Luneh Club of Christ Chureh Parish, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, began by inquiring of a number of publishers of 
Christmas ecards why they did not publish religious ecards for the 
Nativity. Of the many answers received, four, from the largest 
publishing houses of Christmas ecards, are quoted by The Church- 


man for their “‘special interest’’: 


‘“1. We are one of several greeting-card publishers who have 
tried on several occasions to bring out a line of religious Christ- 
mas cards, feeling certain there would be a demand for them. 
Personally our experience has been unsatisfactory, as the dealers 
do not have a demand for them, hence refuse to put in stock. 

“2. It has been our intention to publish religious Christmas 
eards as rapidly as the public demand, but it will surprize you 
to know that in the last five or six years it has been almost 
impossible to interest the dealers in cards of this nature. 

“3. This is a timely and worth-while enterprise, but there is 
little demand for religious greeting cards; naturally, we must 
publish what the dealers call for. 

“‘4. We have for some years published quite a line of religious 
Christmas greeting cards, but are very frank to state that the 
majority of the retail trade do not care for religious ecards, for 
the reason—they claim—that the consumers prefer a cheery 
eard that is not tied up with religion; hence we have to publish 
what the trade demands.”’ 


Noting the contradiction between what the dealers say and 
_what the customers are charging, that they can not get religious 


an Bae OLE 


wks Hl 


HOWEVER, THE RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARD HAS NOT VANISHED 
Examples are still to be had—Madonna and Child, Star of Bethlehem, The Magi, ete., with Scripture texts accompanying the pictures. 


or 
18) 


Christmas cards from the dealers, The Churchman thinks that 


it is only a seeming, not a real contradiction, and says: 


‘What happens is that people do not realize that the dealers 
must order their stock of Christmas cards during the early 
autumn, from samples prepared by the publishers in the early 


summer. The middle, or even the first of December is too late 
to ‘demand’ them. The right time is now. If people who want 
religious Christmas cards would go to-day to their dealers and 
tell them so, it would be possible for those dealers to supply the 
demand. But if the demand is not made until December, then 
it is too late for this year—and too early for next year; no dealer 
will feel sure enough of his customers to plan his orders so long 
in advance.” 


AMERICA’S RELIGIOUS BUOYANCY 


66-WNFECTIOUS, BUOYANT AND UNPREJUDICED.” 

Yes, that is a picture of America by a visitor to our shores 

who is not content merely to condemn. Remembering 
what some of our own critics say, we may not recognize ourselves 
in such glowing cclors, and it is the more refreshing and inspiring 
to find that it is a foreigner who, instead of agreeing that we are 
as backward religiously as we are sometimes led to believe, asserts 
that we are endeavoring to shape our lives in accordance with the 
highest ideals. While stating that the critic, if he is so minded, 
ean find much of ‘‘crudeness, blatancy, lack of proportion, some- 
times even the stifling of spontaneity under a dead weight of 
organization,” Prof. J. Y. Simpson, writing in The British 
Weekly (London) sees that these are mainly upon the surface. 
To be content, he says, to depict failings, ‘‘is to miss the basal 
fact of an infectious, buoyant, unprejudiced, and, I will add, fun- 
damentally idealistic attitude toward the whole business of living, 
which is not to be confused with making a living.’”’ Professor of 
Natural Science in New College, Edinburgh, member of the 
British Delegation to the Peace Congress at Paris, writer and 
traveler, Professor Simpson appears well qualified to pass judg- 
ment on what he observes. In American religious thought he 
finds the characteristics to be: ‘‘unconventionality, freedom 
from prejudice, and the desire experientially to follow every 
line of investigation that may lead to the truth, even if it has 
eventually to be abandoned.” He believes that ‘‘a non-theolog- 
ical stage in religion is dawning, and in the development of this 
will be found a distinctive contribution of America to religious 
thought.’’ Admittedly this stage is only in its beginnings, he 
says, ‘‘and it will be interesting to see what becomes of it.”’ 
Looking at the other extreme in religious thought, as it is repre- 
sented in the Fundamentalist attitude, Professor Simpson comes 
to this optimistic conclusion: 

“Thus we find evidence of vitality over a wide range of religious 
life and thought. Better this, at any rate, than the indifference 
that ‘cares for none of those things.’ And if one of the penalties of 
her enormous heterogeneous and broadly scattered populations 
is the difficulty of presenting truth in all its persuasiveness as it is 
discovered afresh by each generation, so that its appeal is imme- 
diately and generally felt, yet it must surely be the case that, 
painful tho the process may be at the time, the sincere en- 
deavor of the opposing groups to arrive at truth, and maintain it, 


when found, will in the end justify wisdom at the hands of all her 
children.” 


A summary of certain phases of current American religious 
thought given by Professor Simpson is sympathetic and under- 
standing. With some familiarity with the differences of opinion 
which have caused our intra-church controversy, he writes: 


“Thus we may find a great theological school where students 
are fired with a desire to present and re-present Jesus Christ’s 
kind of a life so that it shall prevail throughout the world, but to 
many of whom it is conceivable that a religion without any 
theology may be the outcome of their present understanding of 
things. Religion, they would say, following the idea of one of 
their great teachers, is mankind’s attempt to come to terms with 
the cosmic environment in such a way as to promote the things 
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Jesus loves and values. The cosmic forces are interpreted in 
terms of gods and the like. These gods are social creations, like — 
the flag in patriotism. They enable people to realize the bestin 
them for the environment. The gods of our established religions — 
have been construed too much after political analogies—in legal _ 
terms, ete.—and social emotions and feelings are still roused by — 
political associations. The Western world is trying rather to” 
reinterpret religion with the use of scientific analogies—to reach 
an interpretation of religion in terms of membership of a group 
trying to relate human life to God. For a man is not going to 
give his whole soul, by way of dedication, to anything less than — 
God, after the appeal that Jesus Christ makes to him. It is an 
inward judgment. What do they then understand by the Deity 
of Jesus? Orthodoxy, they will reply, maintains that you do not — . 
affirm Deity unless you affirm some kind of metaphysical sub- 
stance or preexistence or miraculous origin of Jesus; God, on the 
other hand, really means to us a kind of spiritual existence—love, 
righteousness, and the like. What we mean by God, they will — 
say, is a personal life of a certain typé. Are we to affirm our belief 
in Jesus or God, they will ask, in a way that is reasonable or not? 
That is the question. Unitarians assume, they add, that they — 
have not changed from the old days: they have changed as much — 
as orthodoxy, but still represent an element that is negative and _ 
critical and aloof.” " 


A NEW SPIRITUAL ENTHUSIASM 


ELIGION IS NOT A DEFUNCT RELIC of civilization, 

says a voice reassuringly from an editorial observatory. 

The mind of America is striving for higher ideals; — 

“there is a prevalent wish to extend the gospel of the Golden 
Rule.”’ It is refreshing, amid all the alarms about the impend- _ 
ing crash of civilization, the relegation of religion to the limbo of 
forgotten pagan rites, and the “war within the Church” to hear 
this note of comfort: ‘“‘There is a marked and rising appeal for i 
the evangelization of America. There was never a time when the 
average Man was more ready for a warm and considerate pre- 
sentation of the Christian faith.’”’ The feeling is not for America 
alone, goes on the Los Angeles Times. ‘‘ There is also a hope and 
wish that organized Christianity exert its beneficent influence 
in the solution of the large problems of the world. We can not 
stay out of internation affairs if we would, and we would not if 
we could. If these questions are approached in the spirit indi- 
cated by the Man of Galilee, their settlement might be accom- 
plished with less trial and tragedy.” And ‘‘fewer scars would 
left behind.” It is also felt, we are told, that the churches shou 
take part in the confrontation of those who would under: 
our laws either by open defiance or subtle nullification. 
this task, and in others, the Church is not called on to dra 
sword, but to exert its influence, to set its example and to 
purpose ‘‘with a vigor not to be misunderstood.” This. 
accomplished. For, in spite of friction within the Chure 
1,500,000 additions to the membership of American ch 


were made during the past year—‘‘perhaps the greatest acti : 
ment of a single year in the history of the repub 
there are other millions at the door.’ In suppor 


optimism it is recited that— P 


“The General Secretary of the E val ; 
pworth League, 
recently returned from a religious survey of tee 
ee that citizenship and civilization 2 

etter and better. He has spent m it he 
more than a dozen ne 


degeneracy and decay have set in. Such statem 
There is, however, evidence tl 
is growing better ina spiritual way. The: 
and immorality, which has had its counterpart 
every major conflict, is practically over, Poli 
nomically, many nations are still upset and may 
the people dismount their politicians, But thro 
1S a quiet but steady turning to religion and the 
accepting their opportunities for leadership in. 
moral upbuilding of humanity.” aay 


Just lift it to your lips/ : 


And you will be tasting the most famous soup 
in the world! And your taste will tell you why! 
Just to see a steaming cup of Campbell's Tomato 
Soup is to stir your appetite. The fragrance of it 
is a further challenge. But the tasting of it! How 
delicious it is!_ How tonic and stimulating — how 
nourishing! For this is a tomato soup which is 
pure tomato—just the juices and fruit “meat” 
strained to a rich, smooth puree, blended with 

fine country butter and delicate seasoning. So_ 
refreshing, so tempting in flavor that you want it 
again and again — and have it! 


st Jor September 


21 kinds EE 
12 cents a can 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


fH best of the ‘‘new poetry” from the 

, other side, it seems to us, comes from 
the Sitwells: It is puzzling to those grown 
case-hardened in old verse forms, but the 
new must be welcomed and understood. 
This is from the London Spectator: 


~ c= 7 
ALONE 
By Osperr SiIrweii 


From my high window, 
From my high window in a southern city, 
I peep through the slits of the shutters, 
Whose steps of light 
Span darkness like a ladder. 
Throwing wide the shutters 
I let the streets into the silent room 
With sudden clatter; 
Walk out upon the balcony 
Whose curving irons are bent 
Like bows about to shoot— 
Bows from which the mortal arrows 
Cast from dark eyes, dark-lashed 
And shadowed by mantillas, 
Shall in the evening 
Rain down upon men’s hearts 
Paraded here, in southern climes, 
More openly. 
But, at this early moment of the day, 
The balconies are empty; 
Only the sun, still drowsy-fingered, 
Plucks, pizzicato, at the rails, - 
Draws out of them faint music 
Of rain-washed air, 
Or, when each bell lolls out its idiot tongue, 
When Time lets drop his cruel scythe, 
They sing in sympathy, 
The sun, then, plucks these irons, 
As, far below, 
That child 
Draws his stick along the railings. 
The sound of it brings my eye down to him 
Oh, heart, dry heart, 
It is yourself again! — 
How nearly are we come together! 
If, at this moment, 
One long ribbon was unfurled ® 
From me to him, 
I should be shown 
Above, in a straight line— 
A logical growth, 
And yet, i 
I wave, but he will not look up; 
_ T call, but he will not answer. 
3 a 4 
From where I stand 
The beauty of the early morning 
Suffocates me; 
It is as if fingers closed round my heart. 
The light flows down the hills in rivulets, 
\So you could gather it up in the cup of your 
f hands, 
While pools, 
The cold eyes of the gods, 
Are cradled in those hollows. 
Cool are the clouds, 
Anchored in the heaven; 
Green as ice are they, 
To temper the heat in the valleys 
With arches of violet shadow. 


+, 
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Tuere is dignity, sincerity and verbal 
magic in this; also a note of modern doubt. 
The Presbyterian Witness supplies this 
infrequent visitor from the religious press: 


WHERE IS THY GOD? 
(Psalm 42) 
By J. Lewis Minuican 


Like as the hart, athirst.in desert dreary, 
Pants for the brooklet and the soft green sod, 
So doth my soul, with toil and sorrow weary, ‘ 
Yearn for the presence of the living God.-—~~ 


By day and night my inmost heart is shaken 
With grief and fearing. while the scoffers say: 
“Where is thy God, that thou art thus forsaken? HY 

And in my shame I turn my face away. 


There was a time, when Sabbat.. bells were ring- 
ing, y 
I went rejoicing to the House of Prayer, 
Joining with rapture in. the reverent singing, 
Soaring on wings of faith to mansions fair. 


And now, with downcast eyes and ever grieving, 
I go reluctant and with heavy tread,— 

Why, O my soul, art thou-so unbelieving? 
Trust thou in God, He shall, lift up. thy head. - 


The Lord will yet command His loying kindness, 
Even: when the day*of toil-is-hard and long; 
And when the night enshrouds my soul with 

blindness, 
His presence shall rise in me like a song. 


The New Republic brings us this infre- 
quent writer who touches off the ghostlore 
that lies in the Irish people. 


THE GHOST 
By JAMES STEPHENS 
(after the Irish of CG Connacht O’Cléiri) 
To Osborn Bergin 


Do not salute me, I am not your friend; 
The man whose face I seem to bear is dead, 
I am his ghost, 


If it could grieve his friends or had he been 
In debt to them, how quickly they had heard 
That he was dead. 


Ye deem I show not as an airy sprite 
Or phantom thinly shuddering again 
To its old shape. 


From now your senses all are witched away, 
The shape that ye salute is but the ghost, 
The soulless one, 


Him ye know not ye greet as he were known! 
Ye greet a goblin! Woe to him that shall 
Be haunted by me! 


-Ye dream, although I tell and tell the tale, 


He is not dead—but I remember well 
The day he died. 


Should he complain who by an angel face, 
And angel vision, was translated 
Deathlessly!- 


Could he outlive the wonder and the beauty 
That slays all men! he say that loveliness 
And must be dead. Pe Py eee 


ot, a | 
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He fell not out in strife nor died in woe, 

A very wildest wildness df.delight 

Hath kilied him, ge ada 
Not misery nor hate had fetched him down, 
Not love, nor love for-her—terror it was 
That blinded him, 


The terror of her beauty slew that man: 
All icily new come from life he hears 
He is not dead, 


He will not tell her lips that did not dare 


To look on them—but what his eye dar ed not 
His mind S eye saw. 


Remembering him, let no man 
Her brow, her cheek—a 
That dolt will be, 


brood upon 
ghost, a wailing woe 


This death was painless, death by her again 
Might well be dreadful—o God, forbid 5 
She raise her dead! : 


The Hound of Connacht once that man was called: 


His name and fame were known 


Among the wise, 


So much verse ealled out by the Presi- 
dent’s death has reached our desk that 
we can not possibly reproduce it all, 
Most of it exhibits the gift of heart possest 
by the American people. We will let this 
one which appeared .in, the New York 


| Herald stand for the group: 


CONQUERORS 


. 
By Karuryn Wuitrt RYAN } 
! 


Three conquerors were marching across the land 
that day,* - 2 ( 
Three conquerors were marching and all the Jand 
“made way. ; ; : 
Death in his black robes, Love in his shining, 
Leading in between them a nation bowed in~ 
grief, ; 


They marched through the mountains, 
They marched through the grain, 

And in and out the hearts of men 

And up and down the lane. 

And each man felt the brush of wings 
As love went by, and pain. 


Three conquerors were marching, the N ation, 
Love and Death. a 
One traveler was resting now where winds have 
no least breath. > 
One friend had lain his life down now,— x 
Unclamped the crown that hurts the brow. 


Around him like inclosing hills, 

Around him like tossed daffodils 

The millions stood, the millions massed, 
The millions—they who asked so much 
Death softly loosed their tightening clutch. 


5 


Three conquerors were marching, Death, Natio 
Love alight, 

One conqueror was marching across the stars 
night. 


Very English in its ballad spirit is 
from the London Saturday Review: 


THE DROWNED SEAMAN 


By Mauvupr Go.uprine 


There came a seaman up from the sea. 
‘Sailor, what is your will of me?’ 


He rolled in his gait as seamen use, ; 
His eye was stern, that I might not choose. — 


But fetch him baccy, and make him ‘tea. 
‘Sailor, what is your will of me?’ 


He puffed at a pipe that gave no smoke, ; 
Then this strange word from his lips there broke 


‘I was drowned in the Skagger-Rack,, 
But we fought ’em fair, and we beat ’em ba 


‘Now which of these laughing lads shall be 


Seamen to learn the ways of the sea?’ - ‘nf 


He looked at the lads, and they left their 
And wide-eyed over the grass they came; 


* > j 
And each one spoke, and thus said he: 
‘Sailor, what is your will of me?? 


7 


However we view death, we weleom 
picture in the last two lines of this” 
The Atlantic: ? 


THE OLD ENEMY 
By Sara Traspan-.. ; 
Rebellion against death, the old rebellion, 
Is over; I have nothing left to fight; 
Battles have always had their meed of musi 
But Peace is quiet asa win nig! 


Therefore I make no songs—I-have gro) 
Save when he comes too late, death 

A shepherd leading home Lis™ { 
Under the planet at the evenit 
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Plant No. 3—York, Pa. = 
Manufactures in one working day 50 miles of roofing 
and building paper for the Eastern portion of the United 
States, Cuba, South America, Europe and South Africa. 
Ze > a 
<8 ; is = is e > Ly “iy 
Qe : 2 ; s mint 
P Sy ee = Wee . S 
: SH i i A_year's output would roof the homes of a city of 
ee ee eee 


-Philadelphia, Pa. 


ired years ago as Thos. Potter Sons & Co., Inc. 
sed for several generations. Today is produeing 
inoleums, printed linoleums, Floortex (felt base 
ag), and oilcloth. 


Plant No. 2—Marseilles, Ill. 
600,000 people, or would provide shelter for all purposes 
on thousands upon thousands of farms. 


We call this label the “Label of over a hun- 
dred satisfactions” because we put it on more 
than a hundred different products which we 
know are all right, and will give you more 
service than you pay for This label represents 
CERTAIN satisfaction—quality guaranTEED 


Md ia 


President 


Plant No. 8—Acme, New Mexico 


A modern gypsum plaster products plant located upon 
one of the finest natural deposits known. Makes the 
well-known Certain-teed Acme cement plaster and 
gypsum blocks. 


Plant No. 10—Acme, Texas 


A complete Certain-teed community is dependent upon 
this plant, surrounded by 8000 acres of gypsum deposits 
from which are made Certain-teed Acme cement 
plaster and gypsum blocks. 


Plant No. 12—Acme, Oklahoma 


One of the nomerovs SEC oo ules yee ae 
ducing gypsum hard wall plaster, now bein; 
ne generally in the better type of buildings 


a, N. J. 


units. One of the greatest linoleum 
tn products to cover a path one yard 
to meet the average needs of half-a- 


Plant No. 7—Richmond, Cal. 


A modern efficient paint plant making high grade 
paints and varnishes. 


to roofing for the Pacific Coast, Aus- 
er tralasia and the Orient, 


PERSONAL 


. GLIMPSES 


TWO MEN WHO HELPED MAKE THE PRESIDENT 


WO VERY DIVERSE AMERICAN CITIZENS are 
receiving most of the credit, leaving aside the President’s 
relatives, for what and where Calvin Coolidge is to-day. 
He himself lately acknowledged his indebtedness to one of these 
men in the frank declaration that “If it were not for you, I should 
not be here.”” There is a little story, as well as a long friendship, 
behind that announcement, made in a letter to a Northampton 
and The name of this President- 
maker is James Lucey, and he still works from twelve to fourteen 


shoemaker philosopher. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
VWIASHINGTON 


P. & A. photograph 


A DRAMATIC ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF A GREAT DEBT 


This unusual letter from the President to Mr. Lucey refers not only to much good advice but to a very ° 
specific bit of political assistance that came along just when Mr, Coolidge needed it most. 


hours a day in his shoemaking shop. The other man who is 
receiving credit, perhaps even more credit, for the fact that 
Mr. Coolidge is now President of the United States, is Frank 
W. Stearns, a Boston banker, financier and philanthropist. Mr. 
Stearns is variously referred to as “‘the Christopher Columbus 
of Coolidge,” or ‘“‘the Mark Hanna,” or ‘‘the Colonel House, ’ 
or “‘the Harry Daugherty’ of the President, by enterprising 
journalists, who already look upon him as one of the foremost 
figures in the new Administration. Mark Sullivan, with a record 
as a political expert, emphatically announces, however, that 
Mr. Stearns is not a Mark Hanna, nor a Colonel House, nor even 
a Daugherty. The curious fact is, says Mr. Sullivan, that the 
Boston banker, during the years he has devoted himself largely 
to “putting Mr. Ceplidge across,”’ has really been “backing his 
own ideals by proxy.’ Mr, Stearns, we are told, feels Mr. 
Coolidge’s importance to the nation so strongly that backing 
him is nothing less than a form of philanthropy to his fellow 
citizens. The Boston man, already a familiar figure in Wash- 
ington, has become a center of interest to politicians from all 
over the country, reports a Washington correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, but to their amazement and despair, he 
announces that he is not in polities, and wouldn’t think of asking 


a favor, or even making a suggestion to the President, for fear 
c , > 


of being ‘‘turned down cold.” 

The other President-maker, Mr. Lucey, of Northampton, 
however, has not hesitated to add a bit of advice to the large 
amount which he is credited with having given Mr. Coolidge 
from time to time. In reply to the President’s recent friendly 
letter, reports a staff correspondent of the New York World, 
Mr. Lucey says he told Cal ‘Just to keep on doing as he has 
been doing.” Mr. Lucey says, according to this interviewer, 
that he further advised the Presi- 
dent: ‘‘Don’t pay any heed to these 
eriticizers. Don’tsay nothin’ to them 
at all. Jest keep on doin’ like you 
made up your mind to, and you will 
come out right, as you always have.”’ 

The President is said to have re- 
ferred to Mr. Lucey as his ‘‘guide, 
counsellor and friend,’ through a 
number of his formative years. The 
little incident that inspired the 
President to announce that, but 
for Mr. Lucey, he would not be 
where he is now, is recorded by the 
New York Times. The two first met, 
runs this record, 


When Coolidge was a student at 
Amherst. Coolidge wanted to have 
a pair of shoes repaired and a fellow- 
student recommended Lucey. It is 
not difficult to understand how a 
friendship soon developed between 
these two men, who both believe in — 
doing the day’s work, whatever that 
work may be. 

“Many young fellows are bright,”’ 
says Lucey, “‘but not many of them 
have wisdom down below their 
brightness. Cal had it, and that’s 
what made him stand out, in my 
mind, from among the rest.” 

Coolidge became a regular visitor 
at the shop. After his graduation, 
he returned to Northampton, en- 
tered a law office and politics. Here 
now was the second tie between the shoemaker and himself. 
Lucey has the Irish gift for politics. ‘‘ There were already four 
or five Vermont fellows trying to get into Northampton polities, 
and the local politicians resented it. And here was Cal trying 
to hop in, too.’ i: 

Lucey advised his friend, worked for him. Coolidge got a 
foothold, began to climb the political ladder. ‘‘No, the Repub- 
licans didn’t like Cal, but there were Irish Democrats who could 
be coaxed into voting for him.” And Lucey coaxed.- 

The crisis in Coolidge’s political career came in 1907. He had 
held a number of small elective local offices, and was now run- 
ning for the Massachusetts House of Representatives. A 
popular man was on the Democratic ticket, and the fight was 
a bitter one. Coolidge won by thirty-six votes. That victory 
gave him his opportunity. From then on his climb up the ladder 
was steady. Lucey was responsible for securing a ‘good many — 
more than the thirty-six votes that turned the scale. And it is 
to that service that the President refers when he said in his 
letter: ‘If it were not for you I should not be here.” 


1 
Mr. Lucey, reports this correspondent, is much disturbed by the 
fact that many of the numerous newspaper stories, started by the 
President’s letter to him, have made him out to be an unlettered, 
grotesque “character.” What possible bond of interest Re 
the Times correspondent, could there have been pene thi a 
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: : foe - 
person and the man who is now in the White House? Go to 


Northampton, suggests the writer— 


And it is easy enough to solve the riddle. The facts have 
no strangeness, but a very wholesome human interest. And 
in that Massachusetts college town the facts are easy to get, 
the only difficult source of information being Lucey himself. 
The shoemaker (with provocation) is mad as a hornet at news- 
paper men; and tho, toward the end of a two-hour session with 
him in his little basement shop, the present writer coaxed him 
into a reasonable state of communicativeness, Mr. Lucey con- 
tinvally spoke of correspondents as ‘‘ you scribblers for the press.” 

There is nothing illiterate or grotesque about Lucey. He 
talks the same English that the average American does, except 
that there is a slight brogue, as is right and proper in a man who 
was born and raised in County 
Kerry. 

Despite his sixty-six years, 
most of them spent on the 
shoemaker’s bench, he stands 
straight, shoulders back. ‘‘ And 
you seribblers for the press say 
I’m a little, bent cobbler,”’ he 
declaims. ‘‘No more bend in 
me than there was -forty-odd 
years ago, when I left Ireland. 
I may be short, but I weigh 
a hundred and sixty pounds.” 
Here he slapped his thigh a 
smart blow to demonstrate its 
sturdiness. “Ill bet I weigh 
more than the President of the 
United States does.” 

Lucey is a ‘‘character”’ to 
just this extent: He isn’t at all 
ashamed of his humble calling. 
On the contrary, he takes pride 
—just now it’s a fierce, as- 
sertive pride—in the fact that 
he knows his job and he 
knows it from the ground 
up. His only shame would be 
in doing an ill piece of work. 
His pride is fierce, assertive, 
because the “‘seribblers for the 
press” have called him a 
cobbler. 

““As I once explained to the 
head of the department of En- 
glish of Smith College,” says 
he, ‘‘a cobbler is a bungler, a 
botcher, a man who doesn’t 
know his business. No, sir, 
James Lucey is no cobbler— 


P. & A. photograph 


Morton Berg, from Boston to the New York American, “the 
right to voice the supreme ‘I told you so’ of our national politics.” 
Mr. Berg expresses his conviction that: 


The name of Frank W. Stearns will soon become as well known 
to the American people as the name of Mark Hanna was in 
President McKinley’s day, or those of Cleveland H. Dodge and 
E. M. House were in Woodrow Wilson’s Administration. 

Like Mr. Hanna and Mr. Dodge, the closest friend of Mr. 
Coolidge is a millionaire, but his wealth is not Mr. Stearns’s 
chief distinction. 

He is the head of R. H. Stearns & Co., one of the largest Boston 
department stores, a director of the American Trust Company 
of Boston, a trustee of the Provident Institution for Savings, 
a trustee of Amherst College, a director of Bunker Hill Boys’ 
Club, and of the Boston 
Children’s Hospital, and a di- 
rector, also, in several banks 
and in such purely benevolent 
organizations as the South 
End House, a famous social 
settlement, and of the Civil 
League for Immigrants. 

Mr. Stearns’s confidence in 
and affection for Calvin Cool- 
idge are so controlling that his 
principal object in life in 
the last seven years has been 
to promote Mr. Coolidge in 
polities. 

Back in 1916 Calvin Coolidge 
was Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Bay State. At the Repub- 
lican National Convention in 
Chicago that year Frank W. 
Stearns was on hand—his first 
appearance at the national 
convention. 

Senator Murray Crane was 
performing gumshoe work in 
behalf of a nomination for 
Charles E. Hughes. The day 
before the convention was to 
open Stearns dropt into Crane’s 
hotel room for a chat. After 
Stearns left, Judge Field of 
Northampton called on Crane, 
who remarked: 

“Your old friend Frank 
Stearns was just in here to 
see me.” 

“I heard Stearns was in 
Chicago,” said Judge Field. 


hea ah veriebor A DEALER IN LEATHER AND PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER “Uncle Murray” chuckled, 
‘ i. - ae Fi . 
‘People may leave North- But for the timely assistance of this man, James Lucey of Northamp- then ged. ; ie 
ampton, but they keep on ton, Calvin Coolidge, on his own acknowledgment, would not now Who do you think is his 
sending to James Lucey. He be the President of the United States. candidate for President?” 


makes shoes and he repairs 
them. Last week, a man in 
Detroit sent me a pair of shoes to mend.  Here’s a pair that’s 
going to Philadelphia. James Lucey knows his business.’ 

Also, James Lucey knows the world. Not only has he 
had to wrestle with it at close grips to earn a living for him- 
self and his family, but he has also been something of a local 
politician. Those shrewd blue-gray Irish eyes of his have been 
watching men and events for a good many years. He has the 
courage of his convictions. What he thinks, he says; nor does 
he hesitate to be peppery if he thinks the occasion demands pep- 
per, let the pepper fall on whom it may. 

The last paragraph of President Coolidge’s letter to the shoe- 
maker read: ‘‘Do not work too much now, and try to enjoy 
yourself in your well-earned leisure of age.’’ Says James 


Lucey: “I’ve worked fourteen hours a day for the last thirty-odd | 


years. I’ve raised a family of eight. Educated all of them; 
sent some of them through college. Never been in court except 
to recommend a man for citizenship. And always paid 100 cents 
on the dollar.” 


Perhaps Mr. Coolidge could make exactly the same state- 
ment as he made to Mr. Lucey, ‘‘If it were not for you, I would 
not be here,”’ to a very different type of man. Frank W. Stearns, 
of Boston, is called by a recent interviewer, ‘the chief confidant 
of the President, and the prime puzzle of the politicians.” Mr. 
Stearns deliberately set out, some years ago, to make Calvin 
Coolidge President of the United States. He has, to-day, writes 


“Oh, Hughes I suppose.” 
“No, sir—H-H’’—said the 
political fox of the Berkshires. ‘‘Calvin Coolidge.” 

Having said which, Senator Crane had to laugh heartily. 
Judge Field saw the joke, too. They were much amused at the 
political folly of Frank W. Stearns. é 

Murray Crane was one of the shrewdest and most far- 
seeing men that Republican polities ever produced. But 
his acumen, his almost uncanny foresight in perceiving the 
trend of events and his ability as ioe of candidates was 
a clouded vision compared to the everlasting and indomitable 
faith of Frank W. Stearns that ‘‘Cal” Coolidge would some day | 
occupy the Presidential chair. 


Mr. Stearns is sixty-six years old and a graduate of Amherst 
College, class of 1878. He is of medium height and more than 
medium girth. The reporter adds: 


His lips and the lines of his jaw show him a person of deter- 
mination, while his eyes gleam with the light of a kindly dis- 
position and sincere nature. 


As two of Mr. Stearns’s idiosynerasies, the following may be 
mentioned: He has never taken a drink of any alcoholic bever- 
age in his life, altho prior to Prohibition he offered wine or spirits 
to his guests and had no prejudice against them. He has such 
a strong prejudice against boys smoking that he told a young 
man in whom he was greatly interested that he must never smoke | 
until he quit college. Mr. Stearns himself never smoked until he — 


was fifty years of age. Then he was induced to try tobaceo and 
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he found if so agreeable that he is seldom seen now without 
2 cigar In his mouth. 

Washington correspondents who viewed Frank S. Stearns with 
extreme interest, and politicians who viewed him with anxiety, 
beheld a well-attired man of conservative aspect. But his con- 
servatism is not that of Coolidge. Stearns may be described 
as a quiet mixer, one who ean join in readily with a group of 
friends or strangers either, when occasion demands. 

He has, from both business and public experience, keenest 
realization of the value of advertising and publicity in general. 
He is what newspaper men call a friendly chap. He likes news- 
paper men. He picked one of them for his private secretary, 
Benjamin, or more pop- 
ularly known in Boston, 
‘*Bennie”’ Felt, a trained 
reporter. 

One reason why Frank 
W. Stearns and Calvin 
Coolidge are and have 
been so chummy is be- 
eause Stearns is able to 
adapt himself to the 
well-recognized Coolidge 


taciturnity. It “‘Cal’’ 
wishes to talk, then 
Stearns is chatty. But 


if Mr. Coolidge is silent 
—he habitually is—then 
Stearns is mum. 

They tell a story in 
Boston about a Bos- 
tonian who rode from 
Washington to Boston 
on the same train with 
Coolidge and Stearns. 
It happened that he had 
a seat at the next table 
to them in the dining- 
ear. The Bostonian con- 
gratulated himself as he 
thought: 

“Now Ill hear some- 
thing good.”’ 

What he heard was a 
period of the best and 


most complete silence 
that two men never 
broke. Neither Cool- 
idge nor Stearns ut- 
tered a syllable to each 
other after they had 
given their respective 


orders to the waiter. 
Stearns lived, until 
a few years ago, in New- 
ton, a beautiful suburb 
of Boston. For con- 
venience, he moved to 
the Hotel Touraine, in 
the heart of Boston. 
He has a summer home 
in Swampscott, on the 
famous North Shore. 
Already the prediction 
is made that this Swamp- 
scott residence will be 
the “‘Summer White House”’ of next season. 
family have often been summer guests there. 


International photograph 


of pronouncing one of the most hearty 


The Coolidge 


Stearns declares, says the writer, that he is not at all in 
polities for what he can get out of it, that all he wishes is to 
advance Calyin Coolidge because he thinks the country needs 
him. 
countless persons sought favors, as they always do. 
For, runs the report: 


When Mr. Coolidge was Governor of Massachusetts 


But not 
Stearns. 


“‘T never asked Coolidge for a favor while he was Governor,” 
Mr. Stearns remarked one time. ‘‘I have always been afraid 
that he would refuse me. I know people laugh, especially the 
politicians, when I tell them that. But it’s God’s truth, just 
the same.’’ 

Stearns declares that he has never been asked by Coolidge for 
advice concerning official appointment or distribution of any 
patronage. 3 

“Never was consulted about such things—never want to be,” 
says the man who is regarded as the ‘‘Colonel House” of the 
new Administration. 


HE WORKED FOR COOLIDGE SEVEN YEARS 


And now, at the end of that time, Frank W. Stearns, of Boston, has the pleasure 


“TI told you so’s!”’ in our political history. 


How are the politicians to figure a man who talks like that? 
Here is another paradoxical statement by this man, who was the 
ereat Coolidge press agent, first, last and all the time: 
~ “T don’t even acknowledge that I am in polities.” 

Chorus of despairing politicians: . 

‘‘Hearken to the man—he is not in polities—why, he IS poli- 
ties—he is the man closest to the throne, or sitting on the arm 
of the chair. Why, then, has he ever been so pitilessly and per- 
sistently for Calvin Coolidge tor President?”’ 

To which Stearns, to use his own words, makes reply: 

*‘T think Calvin Coolidge is the type of man the country al- 
I regard him as one of the most remarkable men in 
; our time. He wants to 
do the right thing in the 
right way. He is the 
highest type of patriot- 
ism and statesmanship I 
ever have known.”’ 

“The first time that 
I ever saw Cal Cool- 
idge,”’ says Mr. Stearns, 
“he made me mad, hop- 
ping mad. He made me 
madder, almost, than any 
other man I ever met. 

““As a trustee of Am- 
herst College I came he- 
fore the Massachusetts 
Senate in 1913 to see if 
I could get passed some 
picayune bill permitting 
the college to enlarge 
its sewer facilities. Cool- 
idge, then State Senator 
from Northampton, was 
chairman of the com- 
mittee. Also, he was an 
Amherst alumnus and 
he represented the Sena- 
torial district in which 
Amberst is located. 

“You can imagine 
then what I felt when 
that man sat through 
our plea without saying 
a word, without moving 
a facial muscle. When 
we were through he not 
only failed to endorse 
our little bill, he failed 
to say that he was sorry 
that he could not ex- 
plain why. 

““Do you wonder, then, 
that I spent nearly a 
year being angry at this 
man Coolidge? 

“Tt turned out later 
that our sewer exten- 
sion bill had been pre- 
sented too late in the 
year to be considered 
at that session. But no 
matter. I could never 
forgive him, | felt. 

‘ “Well, the surprize of 
my life came the next session. Coolidge, who had become 
president of the Massachusetts Senate, made it his business at 
the earliest possible moment to put through our bill. He did 
it unsolicited. Moreover, he incorporated in the bill valuable 
amendments which had not occurred to us the year before. 

Of course this changed my attitude toward Calvin Coolidge. 


lly interested me in the man. Virst, I sought his acquaintance, 
then his friendship.” 


ways needs. 


At that point Stearns, says his interviewer, branched into some of 
his Practical philosophy, as applied to the needs of the people and 
his vision of Calvin Coolidge as future President. He went on: 


All the rest of the situation I should designate simply as the 
eon of Instinet working hand in hand with one of my life- 
ee principles. This principle is a personal faith of which I 

we been a sort of lay preacher among my friends. 
- eet as it happens, has prompted me so often in my ad- 
eruising and in my business that I attribute to it a large share 
of such success ag T have realized, 


“Instinct in this case told me almost from the very beginning 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


that Calvin Coolidge’s life and abilities 


were vitally needed by his State and 
Nation in the present stage of their history. 

‘‘Tnstinet told me that he was the man 
whom I was to work my level best to put 
into the highest political office the people 
had to give.” 


Such was the glorified ‘‘hunch,”’ we are 
told, which Stearns says swung him into 
what seemed to practical politicians merely 
the fallacy of an otherwise hard-headed 
business man. Having acquired this 
‘‘hunch,” Stearns proceeded to develop 
it. He goes on to tell of it thus: 


‘‘Reason and observation told me other 
things after my instinct had started me. 
They told me that Calvin Coolidge had the 
most complete sense of obligation to the 
task before him of any man J knew in 
public or private life. 

“Calvin Coolidge was still president of the 
Senate, which is a separate office from the 
Lieutenant-Governorship in Massachusetts. 

““T put my business into other hands. 
I gave up my country house. I moved 
into the city so that I could give all my 
time most effectively to the one task of 
making- Calvin Coolidge so known to the 
people of the State and country that they 
could not fail to draft him for their service. 

“To my mind, their knowledge of him 
would be a guaranty that they would draft 
him. My sole fear was that, through igno- 
rance of him they might fail to avail them- 
selves. 

“As the fruit of my years of wandering 
through the world with a sociable disposi- 
tion I have, I suppose, an almost enormous 
personal acquaintance. I began by sending 
to my friends excerpts from Coolidge’s 
speeches. At first I sent these principally 
to men and women in Massachusetts, then 
later on, as the Governor’s prominence 
grew, throughout the nation. 

“With each of these enclosures I would 
send a brief note asking for comment. 
When the comment came, as in a surpriz- 
ingly high proportion of cases it did, it 
started a correspondence in which I was 
able to put the case for Senator Coolidge’s 
abilities as I saw them. 


“You are never quite sure at first, altho 


you may trust instinct ever so far. In the 
winter and spring of 1915 my friends and 
did practically nothing but urge Calvin 
Coolidge to announce his candidacy for 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Massa- 
chusetts. A powerful and able opponent— 
better known than Coolidge—was already 
in the field, making an active campaign. 

“Tt seemed to us that if Coolidge did not 
speak at once the chance with which his 
whole political future was fraught would 
go by. From February to June we pleaded 
with Coolidge day and night for an ex- 
pression. But not a single word on the 
subject—and I believe this to be the literal 
truth—passed his lips in reply. 

“But within one hour after the Legis- 
lature session had closed, he came to me. 
He handed me a slip of paper. It contained 
this penciled announcement for the press: 
A am a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Lieutenant-Governor.’” 
Stearns was curious to know why Cool- 
idge apparently had “stalled” along for 
so many weeks. So he put it up to him 
Only after much urging did he obtain this 
answer from ‘‘Silent Cal’’: 


4 


i 

‘‘T knew,’ explained Coolidge, ‘that if T 
announced my candidacy, between those 
who were for me and those who were 
against me and between those in the Senate 
who would be candidates for my place as 
president of the Senate, the business of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts then 
before the Senate would not be effectively 
done.” 

Mr. Stearns paused again, then con- 
eluded, with emphasis: 

“‘T knew then that my instinet had been 
right.” 

Already Stearns, of Boston, concludes 
the reporter, has been whispered into a 
half-dozen high positions within the Presi- 
dential gift—a Cabinet portfolio, an am- 
bassadorship? or some other exalted post. 
However— 

Those who know Stearns best say he has 
declared with emphasis that he seeks no 
office, no position, no place. 

“T don’t want anything outside of what 
I have,” he has declared, ‘‘but I do want 
to see good men in our Government and 
good men in office.” 

Mr. Stearns’s ability as an organizer will 
have to be reckoned with by the Republi- 
ean bosses favoring any other candidate — 
next year. 


Mr. Stearns, says Mark Sullivan, writing 
in the New York T'ribune, is one of several 
Massachusetts citizens who have for some 
tme composed, ‘“‘a considerable body of 
supporters, determined to push Coolidge 
along and see what would happen.”’ The — 
case of an Amherst professor is cited, a — 
man elected to the lower house of the — 
State Legislature, who, as a fellow Amherst 
man, asked Coolidge to use his influence to 
get him an appointment on the Committee 
on Education. Coolidge declined, saying 
it would not be proper for him as chairman 
of the Senate to try to influence the action 
of the Speaker of the lower house. How- 
ever, when the new member, feeling re- 
buked and hurt, took his own ease to the 
Speaker, that dignitary said: ‘‘Yes, I have 
heard of you. Mr. Coolidge spoke to me 
about you, and said you were a man who 
seemed to: take an interest in his work.” 
Mr. Sullivan. comments: - ” 


é 


Tho principal point of this story lies in the 
quotation just made. Coolidge didn’t a 
the Speaker to put the new member on_ 
the Committee on Education. What he 
did was to confine himself to the liter: 
facts that were within his personal knowl- 
edge, namely, that this new member was 
‘‘a man who seemed to take an interest 
in his work.” 

This habit of exact thought and re. 
strained expression on Coolidge’s part, the 
utter lack of effusiveness, is in strong con- 
trast with the ordinary habit of the usual 
run of politicians and public men under 
same circumstances. Equally character- 
istle of Coolidge was the facet that he 
never said anything to the new member 
about having spoken to the Speake 
about him. zs ‘pe 

In the course of years a good many peo: 
ple in Boston have had experiences 
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Bodies for every / Stewart 1-Ton Truck 
| line of business 


Stewart 1-Ton Truck with Covered Express Body 


O to 7900 


on Any Stewart 


But price alone is not responsible for the 
wide preference for Stewarts. Rather it is 
the way they continue the economy of their 
first cost through years of steady, reliable 
service. When, side by side with far costlier 
trucks, they outwork them, put in more 
Model 10X—314 to 4 Ton— hours at less cost, it is natural that they 


With Stake Platform : G 
Body win the replacement orders. 


Ten Year Old Stewarts 


Many of the first Stewarts built ten years 
ago are today rendering satisfactory service. 


Hundreds of fleet owners who first bought 
one Stewart have repeated again and again. 


Stewarts are made in five capacities—I| to 4 
ton, backed by || years of successful truck 
manufacture and financial stability. 


Model 9—11% to 2 Ton— 
With Stake Platform 
Body 


Owners Praise Its Economy 


Take particular note of the Stewart I-ton truck illustrated above. 
It gives in service 14 to 17 miles on a gallon of gasoline—!0,000 to 
12,000 miles on a set of tires—500 to 700 miles on a gallon of oil. 


Compare this Stewart with any I-ton truck on the American mar- 
ket, regardless of price, then test its wonderful performance, note 


its remarkable power, quietness, freedom from vibration and easy 
riding qualities. Note the comfortable driver’s seat with deep 
cushions and fine steering wheel position. 

Five bearing crank shaft; Multiple disc clutch; Electric starting 
and lighting; Truck type bevel gear axle. Body and equipment 
complete, it costs less than the chassis alone of many trucks it will 
out-perform and out-last. 


1 7X—214 to 3 Ton— 
Main under Hoist and 
Combination Dump Body 


| STEWART 


Las > aR MOTOR CORPORATION Buffalo NX. 


aman SizG shaving stick 


Here’s a wonderful new improve- 
ment that will certainly add to your 
shaving comfort. From now on you 
can use both ends of the Williams’ 
Doublecap Stick. When one end 
of the stick is worn down, use the 
other. 


It’s easy to reload and with 
reasonable care, the holder will last 
a life time. : 

And remember! You get the 
same cool, comfortable shave. 
Bland and soothing. Easy on your 
skin and pocket book. 


Try it— either write for free 
“working model” of it or buy the- 
Doublecap Stick from your nearest 
dealer. The J. B. Williams Com- 
pany, Dept.D-2,Glastonbury, Conn. 


Williams 


Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 


Made by the makers of the famous Williams’ 
Holder Top Stick and Williams’ Shaving Cream 


INVENTORS Who desire to secure patenn snows 


: write for our guide book 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 


description of your invention and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


uality — 


that never has 


been equalled 


N quality and service 
Krementz 14 kt. rolled 
gold plate collar but- 
tons have no equal. 
How long they willwear 
has yet to be determin- 
ed. Thousands of them 
have been in daily use 
since they were invent- 
ed, over 25. years ago, 
and still look new. 


Price 25c each, Guaran- 
teed against everything 
except loss or a new 
button free. At dealers. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 
Address us, please, at "9 Chest- 
nut St., New rark, 


rement 


| there, by 


| reputation some 
months ago. He 
wants to be “com- 
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MAGNUS, 


HAVE 
generally won out, 
Johnson, Farmer-Senator-elect 
in one of his recent numerous 


fighter, and 


” announced Maz- 


always been a 


nus from 
Minnesota, 


interviews. he is quoted 


“T never quit,” 


as saying on another occasion, and his 
frequent declaration, made during his 
spectacular campaign, that “They can’t 
bluff Magnus Johnson!”’ has been aecepted 
in many quarters as his motto. Already 


this Farmer-Labor statesman, reports Wash- 


has stirred up the ‘‘social bloc” 


ington, 
attacking 
of the 

even 


the ‘‘society”’ 
Capital in an 
more ungloved man- 
ner than won Mrs. 


Poindexter a national 


mon,” he insists that 


he will never wear 


a dress-suit and, if 
the 


of the newspapers are 


pictorial pages 


any indication, he 
must have — spent 
much of his time 


since election in hay- 
ing 
taken in 
This state of affairs, 
naturally, for 
smiles in some quar- 
ters, 
others, and approba- 


his photograph 


overalls. 
ealls 
indignation in 


in not a few. 


A Minnesota 
rapher 


tion 
biog- 
of Johnson, 
reports the Washing- 
Post, adopts a 
middle 


ton 
course by 
characterizing him as 
“vigorous, honest, 
and in some respects 
with the 


observa- 


capable,” 
additional 
tion that he is “a 
strange 


wrong. 


mixture of 
sense and nonsense.” 
ments The Post: 


At any rate, com- 


Whatever may be the elements of his 
strength or his weakness, the people of his 
State know him well, especially the farmers, 
and by an overwhelming vote placed upon 
him and his record the stamp of their 
approval. His election increases substan- 
tially the La Follette strength in the Sen- 
ate, gives that little block of obstruction- 
ists a real balance of power, and creates 
a situation that must be reckoned with 
when Congress again convenes: 


He has had a lively and significant his- 
tory, reports the anonymous biographer 
quoted by the Washington paper. The 
son of a Swedish farmer, an immigrant to 
the United States before he reached his 
majority, gifted with a voice which has 
been variously compared to a fog-horn and 
a radio “loud speaker,’ he has been 


THE UNBLUFFABLE, OF MINNESOTA 


chosen suecessor to the place in the Senate 
of the United States, filled so many years 
by that distinguished Scandinavian, Knute 
Nelson, whose death helped to put the 
Republican party in Minnesota to rout: 
Taking up Mr. Johnson’s career in detail, 
this intimate report runs: 


Magnus Johnson was born in Liljedahl, 
province of Varmsland, Sweden, fifty-two 
years ago. At the age of twelve his father 
died and he was apprenticed to the pro- 
prietor of a bottle factory in his native 


“TLL SHOW ’EM SOMETHING!” 


So announced Senator Johnson, referring to certain ‘‘ wise guys’ 
down in Washington who might be expected to lead a rural Senator | 


Then he went right home and started pitching hay—possibly 
by way of getting into practise for his new job. : 


town. At the end of four years he became 
a full-fledged glass-blower. A year later 
his mother died, and when he passed his 
twentieth year he decided to leave the 
land of his birth and seek his fortune in 
America. Asa lad, he was thrifty and 
saving, and so he did not come to the 
United States as a penniless immigrant. 
Naturally, he turned toward the Middle 
West, whither so many of his countrymen 
had preceded him, and was soon employed 
in the lumber camps of Minnesota, and for 
a time piled lumber in the yards in Minne- 
apolis. To this day he has a lump 
upon his shoulder, due to the heavy tim- 
bers he carried, and to this evidence of his 


manual labor he regen points: with 


pride. 

Adding what he comtedl in the Western 
lumber camps to his savings in Sweden, 
young Johnson bought a forty-acre farm 


in Meeker County, Minnesota, for which 


he paid $15 an aere. Later he added L 
acres to this holding, which constitutes th 
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AMter selling 1,150,000 farmers. we 


are ready to help sell your products 


first 


the farm Journal 


in the 


~ New York 
342 Madison Avenue 


As a business man you will 
agree that an organization which 
makes sales to 1,150,000 farm 
families in the United States has 
achieved a remarkable record 
and demonstrated the fertility 
of the market. 


That record is made—and it 
stands as the most notable feat 
in its field. It has never been 
duplicated. 


The organization which 
accomplished it offers to 
reach those 1,150,000 farm 
families for any manufac- 
turer at a cost of 4 of one 
cent per family. 


The organization is The Farm 
Journal, theone farm paper which 
is known and read wherever good 
farmers live, and backed by a 
reputation of 46 years’ success. 
It is a tremendous force in the 
farm field. 


Just as agriculture is nation- 
wide—so is The Farm Journal. 

> It enjoys the loyal interest and 
confidence of the great wheat 
growers of the northwest; the 


Philadelphia 
Washington Square 


cotton planters of the south; the 
live stock raisers of the corn belt; 
the tobacco farmers of North 
Carolina and Kentucky ; the fruit 
growers of New York and Wash- 
ington. 


These are the people who read 
The Farm Journal. They consti- 
tute the greatest single unit of 
farm buying power—and you 
can reach them most economi- 
cally through the pages of The 
Farm Journal. They respond to 
the advertisements—as scores of 
manufacturers can testify. 


Their buying preference would, 
in itself, sustain your volume of 
sales and maintain your factory 
output. 


Here, in the 1,150,000 circula- 
tionof The Farm Journal,is a deep 
well-spring of business for every 
honest article of merchandise 
needed by the American farmer. 


We welcome the opportunity 
of showing you how you can get 
more sales from your present 
distribution—and at an unusu- 
ally low cost. 


Our Research Department has conducted investigations 
into scores of lines of business. Write to us for specific infor- 
mation about the market for your product among readers of 
The Farm Journal. Details regarding advertising space may 
be secured from any accredited advertising agency or from 


The Farm Journal 


farm field 


Chicago 
Mallers Building 
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Only One in Five is Safe 


Forhan’s guards the teeth and health 


Just before Pyorrhea starts— to undermine the teeth 
and health—kindly, knowing Nature sends a warn- 
ing: the gums are tender and bleed easily. 


Take heed immediately, before it is too late, before the 
gums recede and the loosened teeth must be extracted. 


Better yet, play safe. Don’t wait for Nature’s warn- 
ing. Four persons out of every five over forty years 
of age, and thousands younger, are afflicted with 


Pyorrhea. This is the immutable law of averages. 


Your dentist will tell you that. 


Go to him regularly, systematically, for tooth and gum 
inspection. And brush your teeth, twice daily at least, 
with Forhan’s For the Gums. This healing dentifrice, 
if used in time and used consistently, will help to 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will make 
your mouth clean and healthful, preserve your price- 
less teeth, safeguard your precious health. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S. It is time-tested, efficient, safe ; pleasant to the 
taste and refreshing to the mouth. The foremost 
dentists recommend and use it. 

Be on your guard. Buya tube of Forhan’s For the 

Gums today. Brush your teeth with it regularly. Re- 


member, in your case, the odds are 4 to 1 in favor of 
Pyorrhea. At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


9 


Forhan’s 
FOR THE GUMS 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
‘ Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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farm he has cultivated for many years and 
upon which he got the title of a real ‘‘dirt 
farmer.” It is a good farm, well cared 
for. ‘‘I haven’t much of a home,” Mr. 
Johnson was quoted as saying the other 
day, ‘‘but I have got a great barn. We 
built it three years ago, and it cost $7,000. 
We are milking twenty-four cows now.” 
All of which would indicate that the dairy 
products of the Johnson farm are rather 
extensive. 

The principles of the Non-partizan 

League early attracted his attention and 
obtained his support. When that organ- 
ization spread from the Dakotas to Min- 
nesota, Johnson was among the first to join 
and begin an active campaign in its behalf. 
The Farmer-Labor party was the out- 
growth of the League, and the activity of 
Johnson throughout the State made him 
the logical choice of the farmers and 
brought him the nomination for Governor 
in 1922. In that campaign he ran against 
Governor Preus. He was not successful, 
but the result was much closer than the 
Republican organization anticipated. 

Governor Preus was elected by the nar- 
row margin of 14,000, while at the same 
time Senator Frank B. Kellogg, running 
for reelection, was defeated by Henrik 
Shipstead, Farmer-Labor candidate, by 
more than 80,000 votes. These figures 
were exceeded in the victory Magnus 
Johnson won over the Republican organi- 
zation in Minnesota in the recent election. 

The difference between the margin by 
which Preus was elected Governor and 
by which he lost the senatorship indicates 
the remarkable change in sentiment among 
the farmers of Minnesota since the price 
of wheat began to drop. President Har- 
ding carried the State by 519,421 majority. 

“They say I speak such poor English 
the people can’t understand me,” said 
Johnson to one of his interviewers the 
day after the election. ‘‘That vote,” he 
continued, ‘‘looks like they understood me 
all right.” 

Mr. Johnson speaks English with a 
marked Swedish accent. When he comes 
to Washington and appears in the Senate, 
1t may be that he will become the target 
for the cartoonist and the ‘‘funny men,” 
but that will not faze him in the least. 
His friends say he is bombproof to such 
attacks. He is the kind of man who be- 
lieves he has a mission in life, and nothing 
can divert him from his set purpose. He 
may not be understood here in the East, 
but it is evident he was understood in his 
home State. 

“These big men in the Senate they talk 
about don’t fool me a minute,” said the — 
Senator-elect in one of his interviews. 
: the higher they are the harder they will 
all. 

‘My experience in the State Legislature — 
taught me that the most important parts 
of the English language for a lawmaker to _ 
know are the little words, ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ 
Senator Kellogg, for instance, with all his 
legal training and alleged fitness for his 
office, never knew when to say ‘yes’ at 
the right time and ‘no’ at the right time. 

There is hardly a farmer in the State, 
even tho they have not had as much ex- 
perience In such things as I have, who 
would not have said ‘no’ to ‘Newberryism,’ 

no’ to the ship subsidy, ‘no’ to the repeal 
of excess profits tax, ‘no’ to lowering t 
on millionaire incomes, and ‘no’ to turn 
back the railroads to private manage 


with a guaranty of earnings before we had 
passed, through the reconstruction period. 
- “During the war any man who dared to 
balk against inflation—that is, war profiteer- 
ing and robbery of the Government—was 
denounced as disloyal by our State G. O. P. 


machine and their 10,000 office-holders.” 


| The writer brings up a recent statement 
of the Senator-elect in which some com- 
mentators have seen a resemblance to the 
historical view-point attributed to Henry 
Ford. The quotation runs: 


| 


“TI don’t believe in digging too deep into 
things. These lawyers in Washington, 
phey say, know so much, but half of it is 
just to fool the other fellow. I am for 
the common people, and I want to be 
common. 
“TI don’t give a damn for books. I want 
things that are alive; not things that have 
been dead thousands of years. I have 
ae more histories than any man, but 
ean’t see a thing in any of them, only 
about Lincoln; I stand where he stood. 
He was a great man. I quote him in my 
speeches.”’ 
| It is but fair to the new Senator to add 
hat subsequently he denied he didn’t 
give a damn about books, but the state- 
ment was attributed to him in several of 
the local papers of his home State, and the 
denial did not come until severe criticism 
of his utterance was heard. Continuing, 
he said: 
““T have always been a fighter, and gen- 
rally I won out. I have been legislating 
all my life. I was justice of the peace, 
interpreting the laws, and there never was 
a case in which I was reversed. They 
didn’t dare go to the county seat to dispute 
my decisions. That is the way I look at 
those lawyers in Washington. When I 
get down there and start a fight, they will 
know me. I never quit. I don’t always 
win, because the cards sometimes are 
stacked against me, but I am always right. 
When they start to make long speeches and 
ry to mix things up with their parlia- 
mentary procedure, I'll straighten ‘em 
put. I did it in the State Legislature, and 
"ll do it there.”’ 

As everybody now knows, who has read 
anything of this new celebrity since his 
lection to the Senate, he has the most 
robust voice in existence, so far as modern 
records go. So powerful are his vocal 
organs that they have earned for him the 
name of ‘‘Magnayox’”’ among his home 
people. When he campaigns his audiences 
make no effort to draw. near, knowing 
full well that they can hear all hesays 
without effort no matter where they happen 
to be, if in the immediate vicinity. 

Tt is told that in the 1921 session of the 
State Legislature, Mr. Johnson, then a 
member of the State Senate, was called 
before the combined election committees of 
the Senate and House, where a hearing was 
nder way. The committee was sitting in 
h small room with twenty or more members 
resent; one could speak almost in a whis- 
per and be heard. Magnus Johnson began 
his argument in a voice whose stentorian 


onstructed. 
“Senator Johnson,” said the chairman 
f the committee, ‘‘we are all here in a 


small room. You need not shout; we can 


tones rivaled the largest amplifier ever’ 
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A Cruise 
*Round the World 


Is much more than a dream come true 


Because :—what you can learn from the yellow and brown 
will help you a heap with the white 


It’s the human side of a trip.’round the world that’s most appeal- 
ing. Strange people—face to face as they are living today—as 
their labor and their lives speak to the traveler out of the centuries 
in their marvelous works. 


Always first to be considered is the perfect ease and comfort, 
the supreme luxury of travel on land and sea, and the companion- 


ship of cultivated people, which an American Express World 
Cruise absolutely assures. 


The S.S. FRANCONIA, engaged for this cruise, is the newest 
of the Cunard Fleet—safe and speedy. Built especially for long 
distance cruising—and just launched, she has the most modern 
accommodations for pleasure and comfort. Numerous beautiful 
suites. Every room with running water, many with pri- 
vate baths. Big, clear decks for promenade, for sport and 
for dancing. A fine orchestra. Lectures and informal 
talks by travel and commercial experts on all places to be 
visited. Famous Cunard Management and Cuisine. 


Sails from New York November 15th, 1923 ; or from San Fran- 
cisco December 4. Returns to New York March 27th 
30,000 Wonder Miles—133 Enchanting Days 


THE ITINERARY INCLUDES:— 


Havana, Panama Canal—by daylight. Excur- 
sion ashore in Panama. San Francisco. Hilo 
(Hawaii) —excursion to Kilauea, the world’s largest 
active volcano. Honolulu. Motor trips to the 
Pali and the famous “beach at Waikiki.” Japan. 
Thirteen days in Yokohama, Kamakura, Tokyo, 
Kobe, Kyoto and Nikko. (Optional trips to the 
interior of Japan and to Peking.) The Inland Sea 
of Japan by daylight. Miyajima with its famous 
floating shrine. Shanghai. Two days. Hong- 
kong. One of the most interesting cities in the 
world. Manila. Sightseeing trips. Batavia (Java). 
Weltevreden, Bandoeng, a beautiful mountain 
resort, and Buitenzorg, the summer palace of the 
Governor General. Singapore. Principal city of 
the Malay Peninsula. Rangoon (Burma)—with its 
great Shwe Dagon pagoda. Calcutta. Famous 
parks, public buildings, gardens and shops. (Op- 
tional excursions to small parties, from Calcutta 
to Benares and to Darjeeling; also across India.) 
Colombo (Ceylon.) Excursions to Kandy and to 
Peradeniya. Bombay. The chief seaport of 
Western India. (Optional excursions to Delhi 
and Agra, with the beautiful Taj Mahal.) Port 
Sudan. Point of departure for optional excursion 
to Khartoum and the Sudan. Cairo. Five days 
visiting the Sphinx, the Pyramids and the other 
marvels of antiquity. Naples. Vesuvius, Pompeii, 
Amalfi, and Capri. Here those may disembark 
who wish to continue their European tour over- 
land. Monaco (Monte Carlo). The “playground 
of Europe.” Gibraltar. 


The FRANCONIA Party willbe limited. Res- 
ervations should be made now. For full details 
—deck plans and illustrated book of the Cruise 
mail attached coupon to 


American Express Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, New York gta 
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Unless the holder of your fountain 
pen is the right length, diameter 
and weight to fit the size, shape 
and strength of your hand, or if its 
point does not fit the way you hold 
your pen, you keep up a constant 
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your efficiency. 


Add to your personal efficiency by 
fitting yourself perfectly with 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 
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do—talk in a whisper. A caucus where 
party secrets were to be discust would be 
publie property with Senator Johnson dis- 
cussing his views. 

The new Senator has been the “‘boss”’ of 
his home county for many years, and John- 
son admits that he is the boss there. He 
tells the story himself. 

“You know,” said he, “it was in 1912 
that I became boss of Meeker County in 
Minnesota. I found out that I could ke 
boss of the State just as well. I haven't 
got very far with big offices, but that is 
because I haye stept aside. In 1914 I eould 
have been Governor. You see, they wanted 
me to run for Lieutenant-Governor, but 1 
stept aside. 

‘It is funny how I got to be boss of. 
Meeker. We were there in a convention 
electing delegates to the State convention — 
which met in Minneapolis that year. P. 7. 
Hason, the banker, was there, and he got up 
and moved that Meeker County be in- 
structed. I got up and said: ‘Mr. Chair- — 
man, I move that we go instructed for 
Robert M. La Follette for President.’ Well, 
we fought for two hours, and I got a ma- 
jority of the votes. I won by four votes. 
T’ve had Meeker County in my pocket 
ever since.” 


The Senator-elect’s home life is said to 
be that of a typical farmer, ‘‘with a help- 
mate who believes in him and his work, — 
and a family of loyal sons and daughters.” 
As for his wife: 


Mrs. Johnson isa native of Minnesota 
and a descendant on her mother’s side of — 
General Israel Putnam. She is described 
as a ‘‘home body,” whose sole interest is 
in her family and the welfare of the com- 
munity in which she lives. Besides Mrs. 
Johnson there are three sons and three 
daughters, who worked hard to aid in the 
election by taking care of the farm while 
“pa” conducted his campaign without 
worry about how the crops and the cattle 
were faring during his absencefrom the farm. 

Life in Washington offers no lure to 
Mrs. Johnson. ; 

“T have made no plans,’’ Mrs. Johnson 
told a visitor a few days ago. ‘Yes, I 
approve of women entering politics, and I 
approve also of my husband going into 
politics. But I have a family of six children 
and I am very busy on the farm, and I 
guess that is my job.” 

Asked as to his attitude with respect to 
the Volstead Act, Mr. Johnson said th 
other day: ‘‘My record in the Minnes 
Legislature shows where 1 stand on t 
question.”’ He disposed of the tariff qu 
tion with the simple statement that he 
for “revision in the interest of the publie 
and on a strictly scientific basis.’”’ Not ; 
very enlightening statement on this subject, 
one may say, but typical of the man who 
was characterized during the campaigi 
as ‘‘Yenerally Speaking Yohnson.”’ ] 

_When asked, a few days ago, how ai 
viewed the proposed Permanent Court fo 
International Justice, Johnson dodged. 
Strict definition of his views with the cleal 
and sueccinet statement that he stood f 
“arbitration of difficulties between na 
tions.” 

Senator-elect Johnson told the voters } 
the campaign of several things he inten di 
to do when he came to Washington th 
were of especial interest to the farn ) 


he was not quite so specific on some other 

questions. “‘I don’t believe in being too 
definite on some issues,” he said. “T’ll 
wait until I get Senator Brookhart’s report 
before I decide on foreign relations. I 
don’t want to get tangled up before I 
know something. La Follette knows a lot 
about these things. I'll listen to him.” 

The day following the election the John- 
son children were found by visitors ealmly 
finishing the day’s chores, milking the cows 
and pitehing hay. Mrs. Johnson hurried 
to St. Paul to be with her triumphant hus- 
band, but the young ones stayed at home. 
Lillian, aged twenty-four, and Victor, aged 
nineteen, hard at work, were proud of their 
“pa,”’ but prouder still that the farm had 
not had the services of a hired man this 
summer. Agnes, aged ten, and Florence, 
aged nine, had milked two cows each and 
fed the chickens. Victor Francis, aged 
seventeen, and Magnus, Jr., fourteen, did 
all the planting this spring, and the day 
after the election their wheat was ripening 
under the July sun. 

They, too, hardly thought that the family 
would be going to Washington, because 
there was so much for them to do on the 

farm. The suggestion that when winter 
} comes there would not be so much to do, 
drew no assent. The Johnson farm it ap- 
pears, sells many gallons of cream daily 
and the regular chores had to be done, and 
who could do them better than those who 
| had been doing them all their lives? None 
of the children has ever been more than 150 
| miles from home, and the picture of a sea- 
| son in Washington, away from the farm, 
gave them no thrill. 
| “The children and I get along very well,” 
observed Mrs. Johnson. ‘‘The boys do the 
planting and the girls the housework.” 


Nevertheless, reports the Washington 
correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle, by 
the social laws of Washington, Mr. and 
| Mrs. Magnus Johnson and their family 
“will find their position established when 
the former takes his seat in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress.” There is no real “‘social 
bloc” in Washington, reports this observer, 
and— 


Mrs. Johnson being of American birth 

and good pioneer stock, just entering 
middle life, will have no difficulty in ad- 
justing herself to the ‘‘ Ladies of the Sen- 
ate’ or the ‘‘Congressional Club,’ two 
feminine organizations made up of wives, 
daughters, sisters, mothers, and sometimes 
mothers-in-law, of the lawmakers of the 
nation. 
As for Magnus Johnson’s own widely 
reported views of Washington society, 
announces the Washington Bureau of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


Politically wise Washington is accepting 
the vociferous denunciations of the social 
loc in general, and “‘ dress-suits”’ in particu- 
lar, by Magnus Johnson, the stentorian 
Swedish Senator-elect from Minnesota, 
with a grain of salt. Washington has heard 
such boasts of plainness before. But Wash- 
ington has bided its time and seen such 
personal pledges made in the heat of 
a campaign completely repudiated. 
It is recalled that former Senator Joseph 
Weldon Bailey, of Texas, came out of 
inesville some thirty years ago with a 
o-dress-suit’’ pledge fresh on his elo- 
quent lips. He lived in Washington long 
ough to wear evening clothes with a 
ce and to become one of the recognized 
tutional authorities of the Senate. 
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Cleaning your teeth 
is not enough 


They can be kept healthy only by the constant 
cleansing action of these six tiny glands 


Your tooth paste must do more than clean—it must 
keep the mouth glands active 


Brusuinc Die teeth can 
give you only temporary help 
against tooth decay. 


The mouth acids, the chief 
cause of tooth decay, are form- 
ing all of the time. Even fre- 
quent brushing can not retard 
their action. 


Only the six tiny mouth glands 
can check these destructive acids 
by flushing the mouth con- 
stantly. The full normal flow 
from these glands neutralizes 
and washes away the acids as 
fast as they form. 


But the glands need exercise. 
Soft foods have taken it away. 
They are slowing down and 
letting the teeth decay. You 
must give your mouth glands the 
help they need. 


This dentifrice keeps the mouth glands 
active 


Pebeco does more than clean the 
teeth. It keeps these mouth glands 
at work. The moment Pebeco enters 
the mouth it makes the salivary 
glands flow more freely and keeps 
them active. 


This healthy normal fluid flows 
through your mouth into the crevices 
and spaces where your tooth brush 
cannot reach. Because of their nat- 
ural alkaline condition these secre- 
tions immediately neutralize the 
acids of your mouth and wash them 
away and continue to do this as fast as 
they form. 


It also cleans and polishes thoroughly 


Besides having this remarkable prop- 
erty for helping the action of the 
mouth glands Pebeco is the most 
efficient cleanser that you can use. 
It leaves your teeth as white and 


aes 


by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Beautiful white teeth are the result of the constant 
cleansing action of the mouth glands. 
paste must do more than clean—it must keep the 


Your tooth 


mouth glands active. 


shining as a dentifrice can make 
them. And yet Pebeco is so mild it 
will not harm the tenderest gums. 


It is well when brushing your 
teeth to brush the gums thoroughly. 
Pebeco not only cleans your teeth but 
it has a healing action on the gums 
and the entire oral cavity. The in- 
vigorating taste of Pebeco tells you 
it is doing its work. Your mouth 
feels clean and 1s actually clean. 
Your mouth glands are keeping it so. 


Send for free sample tube 


Nothing is more vital to your health 
and happiness than the condition of 
your mouth. Send for a free sample 
tube of Pebeco today and start im- 
mediately to get your mouth into a 
normal healthy condition. With this 
tube we will send a booklet which 
explains how Pebeco overcomes the 
dangers of acid-mouth by keeping the 
mouth glands active. 


Pebeco is 50c at all druggists. Man- 
ufactured only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


Send coupon today for free sample tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. J-6, 
! 635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


| Send me free your new large sized sample tube 
! of Pebeco and your booklet which explains the 


i importance of the mouth glands in keeping the 
| mouth healthy and the teeth white and strong. 
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“ Have Them 


Po VOU 


IDICUDOLEAULEROUOOTSOAGONCUUEORORULGOSDODAU ACAD GOOD DSDDAINIELOSIONGNSUSEGORONOUS 


prices to fall 
when you can have build- 
ings now at a reasonable 
cost? Many big companies, 
impatient at delays, have 
adopted Blaw-Knox 
Standard Buildings. And maybe 
they aren’t pleased at the speed 
with which they put ’em to work, 
the reasonable price they paid, and 
the service the buildings are giving. 


davedesneednnuvannnnannnnvncacontnenaconnencensoagnee 


No Skilled 
Labor Needed 


Common labor can erect 
Blaw-Knox Standard Build- 
ings. It’s so easy and speedy. 
Increased earning power thru 
immediate use saves you thou- 
sands of dollars. 

You_Profit by: Low first 
cost. Quick delivery. Easy 
erection. Economically ex- 
panded or subdivided. Moved 
without waste. Rust proof. 
Leak proof. Standardized 
units making any desired com- 
bination. Permanent. 

Take a minute to get the 
facts on these permanent 
structures of steel. Just ask 
for the Blaw-Knox Standard 


Building Book — it pays to 
have a copy. 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 
664 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TYPE BXB 


Used in % every industry for every purpose 


amt sae eee 


Blaw-Knox Co., 664 Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh. Please send me a copy of the 
Blaw-Knox Standard Building Book. 


Name 


Address 
Interested in bldg.—__high____wide 


long. 


UCDENENEADRAERCUESTUALDODOOTOUOOUROVUEELULDICODUELSESUTUEEERESORUOEDOUOGEEERUUOUULUOUEUEUSEOURUCOUCEEPRERELERUREDEOOLRSUOLUUECOUEURUCUAGREUORERECOLICONIOURUCCOOUGDCORUGOORGQUUDIDOGUOD DODO QORDEDESORUGUCUONEDDDRDEOGLRGUUOEGRLOLOGOROLODOUEOUEDUNIDULOLGLEGRLODAUDORGRaLDEUONOnadeR 


VAUAAERMTDALMUGOUDRDLIRSIAILLEEOROBADEVULOLLCOUGLELUUUONELCOAUAEOROGNOORSYEAALOLEVOSOATOUUAGLLUUADELUQCELEAUUQULELODEDODIDRAOONEDAURAGBGRLGUOLCOAUOAOACDANUEAERUUCDLAUoUODDNEAUORELENONEONDUULOAUMADANLELEALAGUanERNUNcvONGoenOdedeDutaccuaeneseadnCNNE 


4 BOO} 
Write for our Free Guide Books, List 


PATENT = of Patent Buyers and ‘‘TRECORD 


OF INVENTION BLANK” before disclosing inventions. 
Send model or sketch and description of your invention 
for our Free opinion of its patentable nature. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 


Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories,Dept.X,Malden,Mass, 


largest 
selling Quality 


Pencils in the World ea, 
47 Black Degrees—3 Copying 


Smooth and easy writing. It’s a pleasure and 
economy to use Venus Pencils. 

At all dealers throughout the world 
AmericanLead Pencil Co. 223 FifthAve.,N.Y, 


VENUS PENCILS 


N her early childhood, her people ham- 
mered into her ‘defeat, defeat, because 
that is the way they accepted the crushing 
weight of life.’ 'The very common lot of 
the impoverished immigrant was hers, and 
Anzia Yezierska, now the author of several 
books that have brought her a measure of 
fame and fortune, began life in the midst of 
a bitter philosophy, as well as of a bitter 
physical environment. Life had crusht 
her mother, she writes in the current issue 
of The Literary Digest International Book 


Review, so that ‘without knowing it, she 


A GIRL WHO CAME UP FROM DESPAIR 


on the block, will have a birthday to- 
morrow. And she’ll get presents for noth- 
ing, a cake with candles on it, and a whole 
lot of grand things from girls for nothing— 
and she said I must come. Could I have 
a birthday, too, like she?” 

‘““Wo is to me!” cried my mother, glar- 
ing at me with wet, swollen eyes. “‘A 
birthday lays in your head? Enjoyments 
lays in your head?” she continued bit- 
terly. ‘‘You want to be glad that you 
were born into the world? A whole lot 
you got to be glad about. Wouldn’t it 
be better if you was never born already?” 

At the harsh sound of my mother’s 
voice, all my dreams took wing. In re- 


ANZIA YEZIERSKA’S WAY OUT 


“By writing out my protests and disillusions,” says this immigrant girl, who has become a success- 
ful author, “‘I aired and clarified them. Slowly I began to understand what America had to offer.” 


fed*defeat with the milk of her bosom into 
the blood and bone of her children.’? But 
the feeling of the elder generation, in pro- 
portion as it is strong, is likely to arouse a 
revulsion, a reaction to the opposite ex- 
treme, in the generation that follows. This 
atmosphere of despair and defeat created 
“fighting devils’ in Anzia. She relates 
that: 


When yet barely able to speak, I began 
to think and question the justice of the 
world around me, and to assert my rights. 

“Mama,” I asked out of a clear sky, 
““why does Masha Stein have butter on 
her bread every morning, and why is our 
bread always hard and dry, and nothing 
on it?”’ 

“Butter wills itself in you,” shrieked 
my mother, as she thrust the hash of potato- 
peelings in front of me for my noonday 
meal. ‘‘Have you got a father a business- 
man, a butcher, or a grocer, a bread-giver, 
like Masha Stein’s father? You don’t 
own the dirt under Masha’s doorstep. 
You got a father a scholar. He holds 
himself all day with God; he might as well 
hang the beggar’s bag on his neck and be 
done with it.”’ 

At the time I had no answer. TI was too 
young to voice my revolt against my moth- 
er’s dark reasoning. But the fact that 
I did not forget this speech of so many 
years ago shows how her black pessimism 
cut against my grain. 

I have a much clearer memory of my 
next rebellion against the thick gloom in 
which my young years were sunk. 

“Mama, what’s a birthday?” I cried, 
bursting into the house in a whirl of ex- 
citement. ‘‘Becky, the pawnbroker’s girl 


bellion and disappointment, I thrust out 
my lips with a trembling between retort and 
tears. It was as if the devil himself urged 
my mother thus to avenge herself upon her 
helpless children for the aches and weari- 
ness of her own life. So she went on, like 
a horse bolting down hill, feeling the pres- 
sure of the load behind him. 

“What is with you the great joy? 
That you ain’t got a shirt on your back? 
That you ain’t got no shoes on your feet? 
Why are you with yourself so happy? Is 
it because the landlord sent the moving 
bill, and you'll be lying in the street to- 
morrow, already?” 

I gazed at my mother with old, solemn 
eyes, feeling helplessly sucked into her 
bitterness and gloom. 

“What's a poor man but a living dead 
one?” she pursued, talking more to herself 
than to me. ‘‘You ought to light a black 
candle on your birthday. You ought to 
lie on your face and ery and curse the day 


you was born!”’ 

Crusht by the maternal tirade, which 
might have been quoted directly from a 
Russian novel of the most gloomy sort, 
young Anzia went silently away. The 
fairy dream of the approaching birthday 
faded out. Blinded with tears, she says: 


‘‘T sat down on the edge of the gutter in 
front of our tenement. 


‘Look, these are the pink candles for the — 


birthday cake!” A poke in the back from 
Becky startled me. “ Aren’t they grand? 


And mama will buy me a French doll, and | 


papa said he’d give me a desk, and my aunt 
willgive mea painting set, and every girl that. 
comes will bring me something different.” 

But what’s the use?” I sobbed. “1 


ae ne 


| 
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FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST FOR HEALTH CONTEST 


Prize winning reports soon to be announced 


—number of contestants greatly 
exceeds expectations 


Every mail brought entries by the thousand to the Fleischmann Health 
Contest .... . Judges swamped with work ask postponement of an- 
nouncement for two or three weeks 


EPORTS on “What Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has done for me” have been re- 
ceived from every state in the Union, thus 
assuring a nation-wide participation in the 
Contest. 

And these reports have come from 
schoolgirls of fifteen and grandfathers of 
seventy—from farmers, lawyers, teachers, 
firemen, housewives, business girls—from 
people of almost every age and in almost 
every walk of life. 


The contest closed August 15. The 
judges have been steadily at work ever 
since — reading, comparing, deciding the 

- merits of each report. But so immense has 
been the amount of work involved that it 
will be necessary to postpone for a short 
time the final announcement of the prize 
winners. 

We are sorry for the judges! But we are 
much pleased over the results of the Fleisch- 
mann Health Contest, which have been 
astonishing, far exceeding our expectations. 


We knew, of course, that the use of 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for health was nation-. 


wide. The report of our field force from 
every part of the country, as well as our 


sales figures, told us that, and many letters 


in the past have come to us to tell us the 
same story. 

But it is a most gratifying and impressive 
‘experience to have thousands upon thou- 
sands of men and women send in personal 


If you have never eaten Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, send for a free copy 
of our latest booklet, “The New 
Found Value of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast in Building Health.””’ THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
701 Washington Street, New York. 


reports to tell us how their lives have been 
brightened by the use of this simple fresh 
food, Fleischmann’s Yeast; how they have 
been relieved from constipation and all of 
its attendant evils—from skin and stomach 
troubles, from depressing lack of strength 
and vitality. 


“My friends actually stop me on the 
street and ask me what wonderful thing 


has happened”’— 


“Tt accomplished in six months what I 
had failed to overcome in six years”— 


“T was skeptical when I first heard of it, 
but today I would not take ten thousand 
dollars for what Fleischmann’s Yeast 
has done for me”’— 


Such phrases by the hundreds from 
people far and wide reflect the new impor- 
tance of Fleischmann’s Yeast in correcting 
many common disorders and in restoring 
many of their victims to buoyant health. 


The 153 prize winners will be announced 
in this publication the latter part of this 
month. Meantime we want to thank each 
of the thousands of participants in this great 
Contest, and to assure them that each re- 
port is receiving most careful consideration. 


Gr 
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Oy undstran d —WHY? 


can operate 
with greater speed 


the world’s simplest 
adding machine 


UTTING figures in the Sundstrand Adding Machine 

is as simple as writing them on paper with pen or 

pencil. Sundstrand has only 10 keys—all at fingers’ tips. 

Workers in office, factory, shipping room and elsewhere 

appreciate the big saving. Anyone can operate the 
Sundstrand with speed and ease. 


It is largely because of Sundstrand 10-key simplicity that 
business leaders such as International Harvester Com: 
pany, Texas Company, Eastman Kodak Company, and 
many others use from 15 to 100 Sundstrands each. Over 
75% of Sundstrand owners formerly used the “many- 


| keyed” types. “The re-orders tell the story” of Sund- 
ar : strand’s greater efficiency. 
ee ett) | , 
| Td These are the 12 outstanding Sundstrand features : 
beamed . 
> {2 10-key Simplicity (7) Automatic Sub-Totals 
s 2) Portability (8) Plus Correction Features 
4 (3) Convenient Desk Use (9) Durability—Dependability 
a > (4) One-Hand Control (10) Visible Writing 
o> nt, (5) Automatic Column Selection Be Wider Range of Usefulness 
we oN; (6) Speedier Multiplication 12) Low Price 


What Sundstrand 10-key simplicity means to the business leaders, it also 
means to any adding machine buyer. “Follow the lead of the leaders’? 
and buy Sundstrands. Write for leaflet, ““Testimony.”’ Address Dept. L 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Co., Rockford, IIL, U.S.A. 


Sales and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


Sundstrand 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


ain’t got nothing for no present, and I 


can’t come—and my mother is so mean she 
got mad and hollered because I only asked 
her about the birthday, and—” A pas- 
sionate fit of sobbing drowned my words. 

In an instant, Becky had her arms about 
me. ‘“‘I want you to come without a 
present,’ she said. “‘I will have a lot of 
presents anyhow.” 

Assured of her weleome, I went the next 
day. But as I opened the door, fear seized 
me. I paused trembling, holding the knob 
in my hand, too dazed by the sight before 
me to makea step. More than the strange- 
ness of the feats awed me. Ordinary home 
comforts, cushioned chairs, green ferns 
between white curtains, the bright rugs 
on the floor, were new and wonderful to 
me. Timorously I edged my way into the — 
room, so blinded by the shimmering colors 
of the cakes and fruits and candies that 
covered the table that I did not see Becky 
approaching me with outstretched arms. 

‘‘Mama, this is that little immigrant 
girl who never had a birthday,” she said, 
“so I wanted to show her mine.”’ 

Becky’s father glanced at her all in white, 
with pink ribbons on her eurls, as she stood 
beside me in my torn rags reeking with the 
grime of neglect. A shudder of revulsion 
went through him at the sight of me. 

“See what Becky has to mix up with on 
the block,” he whispered to his wife. 
‘For God’s sake, gave her a nickel, give her 
some candy, give her anything, but let her 
run along.” 7 

Street child that I was, my instinet— 
sensed the cold wave of his thought without — 
hearing the exact words. Breaking away 
from Becky’s detaining hand, I made for 
the door. 

“T want to go home! I want to go 
home!” I sobbed, as I ran out of the room. — 

Whitman has said, ‘‘It is as lucky to die 
as it is to be born.”’ And I put his thought — 
into my own words, ‘‘It is as lucky not to — 
have advantages as it is to have them.” 
I mean that facing my disadvantages—the 
fears, the discouragements, the sense of 
inferiority—drove me to fight every inch 
of the way for things I demanded out of li 
And, as a writer, the experience of forcing 


born writer could possibly have. a 
I am thinking, for instance, of Victor 
Hugo and his immortal book, ‘‘ Les Misér- 
ables.’ It’s great literature, but it isn’t 
the dirt and the blood of the poor that I 
saw and that forced me to write. 
By writing out my protests and disil - 
sions, I aired and clarified them. Slowly, | 
began to understand my unreasoning 
mands upon America and what Amer 
had to offer. I saw that America was a 1 
world in the making, that any one who 
something real in him can find a way 
contribute himself in this new world. But 
I saw I had to fight for my chance to give 
what I had to give, with the same life-and- 
death earnestness with which a man fights 
for lis bread. ; 
What had I with my empty hands 
my hungry heart to give to America? I 
my hunger, my homelessness, my dut 
ness, my blind searchings and gropin 
what I knew not. I had to give to 
my aching ignorance, my burning d 
knowledge. I had to give to Ame 
dirt and the ugliness of my bla 
poverty and my all-consuming pe 
beauty. Se 


I find that in no other country has the 
newcomer such a direct chance to come to 
the front and become a partner in the mak- 
ing of the country. Not where you come 
from, but what is in you and what you are, 
counts in America. 

In no other country is there such healthy 
rebellion, such vital discontent, as there is 
among the poor in America. And the dis- 
content of the poor is in pr oportion to how 
well off they are. The poor people demand 
more of America than they ever dared to 
demand of their homeland, because Ameri- 
ea is brimming over with riches enough for 
everybody. 

Life in America i is a Swift, sharp adven- 
ture. In the old countries things are more 
or less settled. In Ameriea the soil is young, 
and the people are young blossoming shoots 
of a new-grown civilization. 

The writers of Europe can only be styl- 
ists, because life and traditions are fixt with 
them. In America life is yet unexplored, 
and lived new by each neweomer. And that 
is why America is such virgin stuff for the 
novelist. 

Fiction is a mirror of life as it is being 
lived at the moment. And the moments 
are more static in Europe than in America. 
I admit that art is not so highly dev eloped 
in America as in Europe, because art is a 
decoration, and America is a young country 
too turbulent with life to take time to deco- 
rate itself. 


In the same (September) number of 
The International Book Review in which 


Miss Yezierska’s article appears, diversion 


cleverly mixed with literary criticism is 

furnished by Eve Woodburn Leary, who 

shows how six of our popular novelists 

would treat the story of Miss Muffet and 

her tuffet, as related in ‘‘Mother Goose.” 

Other topies and articles in this number 
_ include: 


Ruling a Great Navy in Wartime. ~ 
; .Rear-Admiral W. S. Benson, U. S. N. 
Ibétiez Writes the Romance of His Own 
TECK he Mee © ec ete et Arthur Livingston 
Finding the Weak Spots in Psychoanalysis. 
RP FO Pe cic caine ak Joseph Collins 
The Real Story of the Pirate. 
Oy Res eee eee Richard Le Gallienne 
Choosing the Best Ten Books of This Cen- 
tury. 
Editorial: 
The New Realism. 
-Adventures with Andrew Lang. 
RMR be oss ah tee cy . Clayton Hamilton 
Unriddling the Riddles of Shakespeare’s 
Ree ifS ah Pe eh a os Ashley H. Thorndike 
On the Sin of Being an American. 
OT A aie ae Maurice Francis Egan 
A Literary Beachcomber in the South Seas. 
bagel pce eran ar er Henry E. Armstrong 
Lincoln as His Partner Knew Him. 
BG ENE See iri g See Albert J. Beveridge 
The Novelist Who Never Wrote a Pot- 
Bbotleria.:. eae. William Lyon Phelps 
Getting at the Secret of Webster’s Art. 
oA reir e eioe os, & Brander Matthews 
A Study of the New Henry Ford. 
Bes. SEOs iss . Edwin L. Shuman 
Mastering One’s Circumference. 
BR STI Ser Hildegarde Hawthorne 
New Books for Boys and Girls. 
ER ae teeta em metre Mary Graham Bonner 
When Business Is at Odds with Matrimony. 
Memes Fame. 85) Fes Louise Maunsell Field 
With the Makers of Books in America. 
_ Y. The House of Appleton. 
In This Month’s Fiction Library. 
300ks Talked About in Literary Europe. 
\ Close-up of Books and Authors. 
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What the P-A-X is doing 
for nearly 2000 dominant 
business organizations it will 
do for you. 


1 Handle all your intercommunicating 
calls at no expense for operators’ salaries. 


2 Materially reduce your expense for 
rental of telephone instruments. 


3 Save you eighteen seconds on every call. 


4 Keep you in constant touch with every 
department of your business. 


5, Give you twenty-four-hour service. 
6 Insure absolute secrecy. 


7 Give you the advantages of the “Con- 
ference Line,” ‘‘Code Call’? and other 
Automatic Services. 


3 Seconds! ! That’s the longest it 


takes to make a 
P-A-X Pad ition saving of 18 seconds 
per call. 


One P-A-X user reports that 1,19123 hours 
a year were saved to his organization by 
this particular time-saving feature alone. 
He did not attempt to estimate the hours 
of unnecessary work avoided, nor the vital 
minutes gained by the co-ordinating ser- 
vices of this most highly developed and 
complete interior telephone system known. 


Have you figured what it is costing you to 
do without the P-A-X? Our book, “The 
Straight Line,” will give you the facts. Will 
you use the coupon or write for your copy? 


Automatic Electric Compamy 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 1N USE THE WORLD OVEE 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


wo 
or 
by 
No 


For All Your 
Intercommunication 


Needs 


MARK 


THE 
PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


The P-A-X is similar to the 
Automatic Telephone equip- 
ment being so widely adopted 
for city service. It augments 
and completes, but neither 
supplants nor connects with 
local or long distance tele- 
phone service. 


EXECUTIVES’ COUPON—For Complimentary Copy of the Booklet “The Straight Line.” 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, 947 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Iil. 


Gentlemen: Please send me “The Straight Line.” 


L. D.-4 


Narr ee ee ee ee ee lee eee 


INEimevel jnye (Ceara 


Address 


en oo 
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| It Bridges the 
Vastness of Space 


INCE Marconi first successfully 
spanned the Atlantic Ocean, with 
the wireless telegraph, radio has ever 
been outstanding as an invention of 
unlimited importance to humanity. 
In 1909 the broadcasting of that now 
famous distress call, COD, from the 
sinking passenger liner, S. S. Republic, 
established in the eyes of the entire 
world the tremendous importance of 
radio on the high seas. 
B i In 1912, when that gigantic liner, 
A Specially the S. S. Titanic, struck an iceberg far 
Designed Tube forfrom shore, in the north Atlantic, with 
thousands of passengers aboard, it was 


Every Radio Use the SOS call of her wireless that brought 
rescue ships from all parts of the ocean. 


Here again radio demonstrated to the world its great 


improved 
communica 
ng, has established a new and even greater 
seryice to humanity. 
Cunningham Vacuum Tubes are the product of 
years of research and experimental work by the 
Engineers of that great scientific organization, 
the Research Laboratory of the General Electric 
Company. 
Cunningham Tubes are standard for all makes 
of receiving sets. Each of the numerous types G) 
haye been designed to operate with maximum 
efficiency in one or more of the various applica- 
tions of vacuum tubes to the radio art. 
Cunningham Radio Tubes 
C-301A—4 Volts 14 amp. 
Amplifier . . + « » $6.50 
C-299—3 Volts .06 amp. 
Dry Battery Det.& Amp. 6.50 
C-300—6 Volts Gas Con 
tent Detector . ra tO 
C-11—4.1 Volts 25 amp. 
Dry Battery Det.& Amp. 
Special Base... .. . 16. 50 


Patent Notice: Cusham 


tubes are cov- 
ered by patents dated 11-7-05, 
5.00 1-15-07, 2-18-08, and_ others 
issued and pending. Licensed 
for amateur, experimental and 
entertainment use in radio com- 
C-12—Similar to C-11 munication. Any other use will 
with standard base .. 6.50 bean infringement. 


RS Rieaaiighes Soc 


248 First Street 154 West Lake St. 30 Church Street 
San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, III. New York City, N. Y. 


aston aN AJAX fXstevcr 


Binds Paper, cardboard, leather, cloth 


It saves time by punching the hole, feeding ) 
the eyelet and clinching it in one operation, ff 
Order from your Stationer 


MACHINE APPLIANCE CORP. 
353 Jay Street Brooklyn, New York ' 


DRIVE IN AND OUT OF A 
WARM GARAGE ALL WINTER 


HRNJOY the same comfort that tens of 

thousands did with their WASCO Sys- 
tems during the past long drawn-out win- 
ter. Because of the patented automatic 
regulation, no matter how cold the night, 
your garage is always warm—your car, 
warm and dry, ready to start. 


THE WASCO REGULATES ITSELF 
ALL WINTER WITHOUT ATTENTION 
You only put on a little coal once a day. 
You DON’T touch the drafts. Our pat- 
ented automatic regulator saves on coal 
and prevents costly freeze-ups. All cast 
iron hot water heater and radiators. 
Shipped all built—any handy man sets it 

up. NOT connected to city water. 
Write today for Catalogue and price list 


Some good territory open 
for live distributors 


W. A. ScHLEIT Mrc. Company, INc. 
342 East wood Station 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Ces 
Stores and 
Cottages 


M 


“GASOLINE RABIES”—A NATIONAL PERIL 


lives of himself and others by driving a car 
The wildest 
sort is illustrated by an incident cited by 


number, but mad men, afflicted with 
a disease which one editor calls ‘‘gasoline 
are reported to be as frequent as 
usual. The various States of the Union, 
in countless editorials, express their in- 


rabies,” 


THE LAST MAN 


dignation at the growing death-rate from 
gasoline-propelled vehicles, driven by gaso- 
line-maddened men. Reports of auto- 
mobile accidents in the United States 
to-day, observes the Washington Post, indi- 
cate that deaths from such cause in 1923 
will exceed 15,000—which averages a 
killing every 50 minutes. Those injured 
in such accidents, it is estimated by insur- 
ance, companies, will exceed 1,700,000. 
That is to say, about one person out of 
every seventy of our entire population 
will be either killed or injured by an auto- 
mobile before the end of the current year, 
Overwhelmingly the greatest cause of all 
this carnage, on the authority of experts 
all over the country, is nothing more nor 
less than For one thing, 
reports the National Safety Counsel 
about 3,000,000 pleasure ears and tele 
are being operated with defective brakes, 
This is due to a mild sort of “oasoline 
rabies,” that causes a man to endanger the 


carelessness. 


AD dogs are said to be decreasing in 


that he knows is not safe. 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. As the edi- 
tor relates and comments: 

A young man of excellent reputation 


—Bateman in the Dallas Journal. | 


drove like the wind for miles in New York 
with policemen in two pursuing cars pump: 
ing a fusillade of bullets at. him. By som 
miracle he was not even. wounded, and — 
when. he was finally stopt by the police 
crowding his ear into the eurb and ove 
turning it, he could give no reason for h 
frenzy except that he did not feel like 
stopping when the police commanded him 
to stop. - 
It is hard to know what to do with such 
fellows. We can not send them to the 
crazy house, for they are not really crazy 
Unless they kill or seriously injure some one, 
we can not give them long terms in the e 
boose. Some of them, of course, are sw 
ciently punished by being wholly or p 
tially disintegrated in the climactic sma 
up, but these, oddly enough, do not se 
to be the majority. Perhaps the be 
treatment for a sufferer from gas-madne 
would be to rusticate him on a turnip f 
in the mountains where the roads are 
steep to be negotiated by even the mo 
undiscourageable flivver. Under 
treatment therecovery might be perm 


Two people are injured every I 


y= 


‘ 
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VERY householder in America has 
been waiting for this startling new 
invention. For by its use you are freed 

forever from the dirt and muss of coal and 
ashes, from the uncertainty of annual fuel 
shortages, from poor quality 
and exorbitant prices. 


3 Times the Heat of Coal 


A St. Louis inventor, Mr. 
B. M. Oliver, has perfected a 
simple, mechanical device 
which combines 95% air with 
5% oil, the cheapest fuel there 
is. The result is a new kind of 
fuel technically known as oil- 
gas. The new fuel, while ab- 
solutely safe, burns with an 
intense, clean flame in any 
type of hot air, hot water or 
steam heating plant—giving three times 
the heat of coal. 


No Expensive Equipment 
No electrical connections — no moving 
parts—no motors or noisy blowers. The 
equipment is so simple, so inexpensive 
that every family can now afford to install 
an Oil-Gas Burner. The Oliver regulates 
the temperature of your home by simply 
turning a valve, or, automatically by sim- 
ply setting the thermostat. No more fires 
to build and rebuild, no more shaking of 


on the 


tains 


The Automatic Regulator 
Oliver (optional 
equipment) is as simple as 
your alarm clock — just 
set the hand and the house 
h will be warm and coz 
when you awake! 
steady, 
temperature in 
coldest winter 
weather. 
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ashes and continual tending of fires. No 
more frozen pipes, because the heat stays 
at any temperature, without attention in 
coldest weather. No need for you to pay 
exorbitant prices for coal. 


Cheaper,Cleaner, Hotter! 


No more worry about coal 
strikes, no bills for hauling 
ashes or janitor service, no 
smoke, no odor, no dirt. Sim- 
ply put this amazing new in- 
vention in your furnace, range 
or heating stove without 
changes of any kind. Install it 
yourself in a few minutes and 
the dirt, soot, smoke, odor and 
drudgery of coal are ended 
forever! 


Low Introductory Offer 


Already this amazing invention has been 
severely tested under most trying con- 
ditions in thousands of homes. Its per- 
formance is so perfect that Mr. Oliver 
guarantees it absolutely. Find out now 
how you can burn this new cheap fuel in 
your furnace or stove. The coupon below 
will bring you this information and will 
entitle you to a Special Low Introductory 
Price if you send it at once. There is no 
cost or obligation. Mail it now, before 
you turn this page. 


Main- 


even 


OLIVER éas 


BURNER 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO., 2084-I Oliver Building, SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Oil-Gas Burners in the World 
Canadian Distributor, 2084-1 Oliver Building, Toronto, Ontario 


IE is elles ede olay ae a lean cmon a ar epee ae 


AGENTS, SALESMEN AND 
DISTRIBUTORS NEEDED 


} OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO., 2084-1 Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. } 
. Send me your Free book, “‘New Kind of Heat,” and your Special, Low ee cae a 
4 Price, Introductory Offer. i salesmen are needed. ; $75 a week 
1 7 am interested ba Coal oO Heating im (Steam) (Hot Air) Hy easy! Others earning as high as 
in a burner fora Range Stove (Hot Water) Furnace $1000 a month. For men with 
‘ selling organizations who can 
1 swing whole territory the possi- 
DW None: cee ots ccs ce egret cnc wane ctenecteenactcerescrsseetesrccenees ene bilities are unlimited. Write or 
| 1 wire at once for details or appoint- 
Me Address te sich. astride JA victeas FeO Py Mac acre moc pet ranle rr aya erie, fxs seehyore y ment. Address me personally, 
I ; B. M. Oliver, at above address. 
| 
IN tts Teeth s ohea: Ts SLCUE  fiojclotn vid sta ce eit eevee 4 state, vyernls.0 “DNs 1 


Amazing Invention~ New Kind of Heat 
~ Does Away With Coal and Furnace’ Drudgery 


Fits all types and sizes of Hot Water, 
Hot Air or Steam Furnaces, with or with- 
out Automatic Thermostatic Control. 


The Oliver 
BiGgen, Dear 
makes any 
range a gas 
stove—on 
and off at 
turn of valve. 


Sizes to fit all heating . 
stoves give warm room 
at once—no waiting 
for fires to come up. 


S 
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Lindsay Laboratories (First Floor), Brooklyn,. N. Y.—SCOTT_& PRESCOTT, Architects 


How Much Does It Cost You To Keep 


Your Floors Perfect? 


Wane ago, when he first began to pioneer in 
the application of rubber to flooring, J. H. 
Stedman foresaw that this material, if properly 
handled, offered certain advantages unobtainable 
in any other. And Stedman Naturized Flooring, 
the recognized standard in its field, stands today 
as the complete and practical realization of these 
ideals. Its peculiar combination of qualities 


makes it a flooring that costs nothing but washing 
Sor yearly upkeep. 


Resilient and silent as only rubber can be, it 
will not dent,crack or wear out. It is stainless and 
sanitary—difficult to soil and easy toclean. And, 
in addition to every other desirable quality, it has 
the impressive dignity and richness which you 
associate instinctively with costly tile or marble. 


Stedman Naturized Flooring is real rubber, 
reinforced with millions of minute web-like cotton 
fibres and integral permanent colorings, vulcan- 
ized in great heat under terrific hydraulic pressure. 
In marble, granite and tapestry effects—in tiles, 
square and rectangular, in long runners—browns, 
reds, grays, black—in a classic floor, or in cozy 
warm mixtures in Nature’s own colorings. 
Write us how you might use a floor that looks like Marble— 


feels like Velvet—wears like Iron, and we will send a free 
sample and booklet giving just the information you need. 


TYPICAL 
STEDMAN FLOOR 
INSTALLATIONS 


BANKS 
Bankers Trust Co., N. Y. 
First National Bank, Detroit 
Federal Reserve Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BUSINESS OFFICES 
McKim, Mead & White, N. Y. 
S. W. Strauss, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHURCHES 
Central Presbyterian Church, 


New York City 
St. Paul’s Church, Cambridge, 


Mass. 
CLUBS 


Knollwood Country Club, 
Elmsford, N. Y. 

Union League Club, N. Y. City 

ee Athletic Club, Chicago, 


Grosse Point Country Club, 
Detroit, Mich. 
HOSPITALS 


Lying-In Hospital, Boston, 
_Mass, 

Fifth Ave., Hospital, N. Y. City 

Royal Victoria Hospital, Mon- 
treal, Canada 


HOTELS 
Astor Hotel, New Vork City 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 
American Tel. & Tel., N.Y. City 
Metropolitan Life, N. Y. City 
RESIDENCES 


Many of the most exclusive in 
the country 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

U. S. Government School, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Bristol High School, Bristol, 


Conn. 
STORES 


B. Altman & Co., N. Y. Cit 
Wm. Filene’s, Boston, Mass. 
Vogue Hat Co., N. Y.’City 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Reinforced Rubber Flooring, Sanitary Base, Wainscoting, Walls, 
Rugs, Table Tops, Shower Bath Mats, and other reinforced rubber surfacings 


SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Agencies in all principal cities 


DIRECT BRANCHES 
4488 Cass Avenue 15 E. Van Buren Street 
DETROIT CHICAGO 


101 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 


462 Hippodrome Annex 
CLEVELAND 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


by automobilists, points out another 
editor, who believes that the great major- 
ity of automobile accidents are avoidable, 
since ‘‘they are attributable to speeding, 
to reckless driving, to intoxication at the 
steering-wheel, failure to exercise proper 
eare as to safety appliances, the lack of 
care on the part of pedestrians, and other 
earelessness.””. Even in the Far West, 
where, not so very long ago, the waytarer 
was exposed to dangers arising only from 
isolation, observes the San Diego (Cal.) 
Union: 
% 
Now his danger is that of too much com- 
pany. Where once it was possible to jog 
along behind a horse for twelve hours with- 
out encountering a human being, it is now 
impossible to travel for an hour without 
risking one’s life before the careless wheel 
of some reckless driver. Verily, times hae 
changed. Loneliness, thirst and starvation 
have gone, and the ‘‘madding throng’’—a 
its maddest—infests the Western trails. 
Gloating statisticians yesterday com- 
pleted the unhappy task of summarizing 
the week-end toll of automobile fatalities, 
and at the end awarded California high- 
ways the second place in their shameful 
list of the most dangerous States. New 
York State yielded seventeen dead to the 
perils of the highway, while eight lives were 
lost in California in the week-end motor 
accidents. All told, more than fifty people 
lost their lives in automobile crashes in- 
the various States. zs 
This is no topic for futile pessimism or 
unprofitable maundering about “‘the good 
old days,” when a day’s journey was nota 
gamble with death or disability. The very 
thing that makes the motor toll so tra 
is the fact that it is not necessary—that it 
can be done away with to so large an ex- 
tent. ‘The only cause for pessimism is the 
evident fact that this eventuality is yet 
afar off. * 
Engineering skill may, in years to come 
devise fool-proof highways, and it is ey 
possible that some climax of modern sciene 
will permit the design and construction 
fool-proof automobiles—but this latter p 
sibility is, we would say, about half a 
tury away. A fool-proof motor car w 
have to be equipped with a little more t 
human intelligence. However, there are sai 
guards possible at the present time w) 
rigorously enforced, would cut down 
accident toll to the unavoidable minimui 
Grade crossings should be eliminate 
rapidly as possible, and this eliminat 
should be enforced immediately in ever, 
ease where the crossing approach 7 
obscured from view of railroad or int 
ban tracks. Whenever a grade eros 
exists, the old ‘“‘Stop, Look, and Liste 
sign should be enforced. This would 
time, certainly, but it would save lives. 
In the second place—and most import 
—the “personal liberty”’ of the motor 
should be seriously infringed upon. 
is meant literally. The driver of an aul 
mobile is under strict obligations to- 
public—to the large body of taxpayers V 
furnish him with roads and highways, a 
to all others to whom, if he is not regulati 
he can become so serious a menace. 
Permits to operate motor-driven 
should be issued only after strict, st 
ized examinations and tests. 


@ issued only to persons physically com- 
etent to operate automobiles, mentally 
tand mature. Driving without a license 
hould have a standard penalty—a few days 
1 jail, for instance, with ninety days’ 
robation before a license could be issued. 
‘hese regulations, to be effective, should 
old in every State of the Union. 

Preventive punishment for all degrees of 
ecklessness might also be adopted. This 
rould bring jail sentences and loss of oper- 
ting permits to drivers whose recklessness 
ad in any way endangered the public. 
onfiscation of a car whose owner has 
aused death or injury is no more unrea- 
onable. than seizure of an automobile 
arrying a quart of intoxicating liquor— 
nd it would curb recklessness much more 
ffectively than fines or short jail sentences. 

As we have admitted, this drastic and 
ation-wide legislation will not come soon— 
ut it will come. The people of this coun- 
ry are too intelligent to submit forever to 
his wholesale slaughter on the highways 
hey are taxed to maintain. 


A nation-wide campaign is under way 
> stop the ravages of our deadly gasoline 
isease. More than fifty cities have in- 
ugurated campaigns, announces the New 
ork Tribune, on the authority of the 
jational Safety Council, to prevent motor- 
ts from operating automobiles with de- 
setive brakes, to correct faulty steering- 
ear, headlights, and other imperfect 
quipment, which constitute a menace to 
hemselves and to the public. According 
> the Tribune writer: 


Statistics compiled by State registrars 
f motor vehicles, safety councils and police 
uthorities from coast to coast show to-day 
ore than 3,000,000 automobiles and 
tucks are being operated with defective 
rakes. 

Following the example of New York 
hich has.a special squad of police oper- 
ting under the auspices of its department 
F Public Safety, numerous cities, towns 
od villages have instituted measures to 
iduee motorists to have their ears 
camined. 

In an effort to teach motorists the im- 
ortance of brake inspection the National 
afety Council has issued a revised set of 
ifety rules for drivers, who are given ad- 
ice on how brakes should be used, tested 
1d adjusted. Lecturers representing vari- 
is safety councils are delivering addresses 
1 the subject of brakes and braking before 
eetings of motorists, service station and 
wage men. The National Automobile 
hamber of Commerce, Automobile Club 
' America, Motor Truck Association of 
merica, American Auto Association, 
merican Motorists’ Association, Asbestos 
rake Lining Association, National Bu- 
au of Casualty and Surety Writers, 
fetropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
ternational Traffie Officers’ Association, 
id other organizations, are engaged in 
uuntry-wide educational campaigns to 
duce the number of auto accidents. 
More than a million pieces of literature, 
lling attention of motorists and pedes- 
ians alike to the need of caution in driv- 
¢ and walking, to rules of the road, ete., 
e now being circulated by these associa- 
ns. 

Defective brakes are responsible for 
large number of the automobile accidents 
nerally, it is admitted, and those inter- 
ted in what is known as the brake in- 
ection movement believe this national 
mpaign’s success should do much toward 
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Wherever Beautiful 
Walls Are Desirable 


YUNicipa buildings, art 
galleries, court houses, 
city halls, auditoriums — all 
find in Alabastine the most 
appropriate wall finish. Here 
as in the home Alabastine 
colors may be selected har- 
monizing perfectly with 
furnishings and standing 
woodwork. 


Alabastine is economical. in dec- 
orators’ bills as well as artistic in 
results and the better stores sell- 
ing paints carry it in many popular 
colors. No package genuine with- 
out cross and circle printed in red. 


Ask your dealer or decorator to tell 
you about the ALABASTINE- 
OPALINE PROCESS or write us 
for samples and description of these 
new tiffanized wall effects. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


©] 756 Grandville Avenue. ~ Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EVERY PACKAGE OF ALABASTINE HAS THE CROSS AND CIRCLE PRINTED IN RED 


Proved Under the Supreme Test 


HREE great essentials are demanded of a wall coating used in public 
buildings. First, it must be attractive, correct in surface and in color, in 
keeping with style of architecture. Second, it must be sanitary. Walls must 
not be a breeding or abiding place for disease germs. Third, it must be durable. 
High arches, lofty ceilings, places hard to reach become expensive where a wall 
coating must be frequently replaced. 


The uniform high quality of Alabastine is proved beyond question by the frequency with 
which it is selected for the walls of our great municipal, state and county buildings; public 
institutions; schools, churches, clubs, theatres. Alabastine is correct for these and also in 
the home where its beautifully harmonizing tones and tints find the most charming and 
artistic utility. 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Nearly all stores selling paints have Alabastine. There are many standard colors easy to 
intermix, forming any variation in tint you may desire. Alabastine always comes in five 
pound packages, each easily identified by the cross and circle printed in red. Alabastine 
is mixed with either cold or hot water and may be applied to any interior surface—over new 
walls or old, plaster, wall board, painted walls, burlap, canvas or even old wall paper where 
it is fast to the wall, has no raised figures and contains no aniline dyes. 


Write to Miss Brandon for Expert Decorating Advice 


Miss Ruby Brandon will be glad to tell you just how to treat your walls to make your home 
more attractive, more artistic. Write to Miss Brandon. There is no charge for her services. 
She will send you color charts giving new styles and correct colors for home interiors. 
Address Miss Ruby Brandon, Home Beautiful Department. 


Have you seen the new Alabastine Opaline Process of decorating? We will gladly send you 
samples if requested. 


The Alabastine Company, 756 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“When You 
Come to Chicago 


Stay at 
Ste PYRAKE 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Avenue 


This spacious, beautiful metropolitan 
hotel has an advantageous setting on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, away from the 
noise of street cars, trains and traffic. A 
night’s sleep at THE DRAKE brings 
genuine refreshment and renewed vitality. 


_ Among the world’s great hotels the 
location of THE DRAKE is unique— 
within easy reach of offices, shops and 
theaters, yet completely isolated from the 
hurrying activities of the “Loop.” That’s 
just one reason for THE’ DRAKPB’S in- 
creasing popularity as a convention head- 
quarters, and among permanent residents. 


Write for booklet, Edition ‘‘L’’ 


Radiophans: 


“Tune in’’ to Station WDAP—THE DRAKE 
Hotel, Chicago, and enjoy its programs. 


i 
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Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan 15th and Feb. 2nd, 1924; 122 days $1000 
up; 65 days $600 up. Shore excursions included. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


F World’s 


best makes—Under- 
wood, Remington, Oliver— 
prices smashed to almost half. 


$2 and it’s yours 


All late models, completely, rebuilt and re- — P 
finished brand new. GUARANTEED for ten! Free 
YEARS. Send no money nig EE catalog Trial 
shows actual machines in full colors. Get our direct-to-you easy pay- 
ment plan and 10 day free trial offer. Limtted time. so wrtie todays 


International Typewriter Exch., 177 N. State St, Dept.9 15 Chicago 


The Funk & Wagnalls 
Practical Standard Dictionary 


An unparalleled achievement in dictionary mak- 
ing. The largest and latest abridged dictionary 
published. Defines 140,000 terms; gives 15,000 


proper names; 12,000 lines of synonymic treat- 
ments; 6,000 antonyms; 2,500 illustrations; 1,900 


foreign phrases, and has a host of other outstanding 
features. 

Cloth, thumb-notch index, $65.00 net; by mail, 
$5.82. Buckram, $6.00 net; by mail, $6.32. 

Bible Paper Edition, Full Flexible Leather, gilt 
edges, with thumb-notch index, bored, $7.50 net; 
by mail, $7.74. 

Exquisitely bound in full crushed Levant; gilt edges, 
hand tooled, raised bands, bored, $17.60. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Smarting skin 


AFTER SHAVING 
relieved by massaging 


with cooling, antiseptic 


“‘Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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inducing motorists to have brakes examined 
regularly by competent mechanics. 

A survey just made by a special research 
engineer for the National Safety Council 
shows the failure of most States to exer- 
cise any direct supervision over operators 
of motor vehicles, or even to make any 
effort to determine the fitness of persons 
driving cars. Failure to induce motorists 
to have their machines looked over to 
ascertain if the brakes are in good condi- 
tion is considered one of the chief causes 
of the motor accident problem. 


A safety drive in New York, we are told 
by the New York press, has shown that 
a really determined drive to reduce the 
ravages of ‘‘gasoline rabies”’ can be waged 
with some hope of success. A decided 
decrease in city accidents is credited to 
the campaign now being conducted there. 
As the New York Times reports: 


There were 15 per cent. fewer fatalities 
from automobile accidents in New York 
in the first six months of this year, com- 
pared with the same period in 1922, 
according to figures gathered by the Bureau 
of Public Safety, of which Barron Collier, 
Special Deputy Police Commissioner, is 
the head. The result shows, he points out, 
that the bureau has justified its existence, 
inasmuch as automobile fatalities through- 
out the State have shown an increase. 

There were 548 persons killed by motor 
vehicles in the city during the first six 
months of 1922, compared with 554 in 
the same period this year, altho the num- 
ber of automobiles in the city increased in 
the same period from 269,945 to 315,614. 

Children have paid more attention to the 
safety campaign than adults, according 
to Marcus Dow, executive assistant to Mr. 
Collier. There was a greater reduction in 
accidents to children than to persons of all 
ages. In the first six months of last year 
242 children under 16 were killed and 5,623 
injured. This year 200 children under 
16 were killed, and 4,801 injured. 

The Bureau of Public Safety has fur- 
nished statements of accidents by causes 
each month to all public and parochial 
schools. Police lieutenants attached to 
the bureau have lectured to more than 
250,000 children. In these talks the causes 
of accidents have been imprest on the minds 
of the children, and they have been warned 
against unsafe practises in the streets. 
The six most frequent causes of accidents 
to children have been: 

Crossing streets not at the proper cross- 
ing, failure to look both ways, playing 
games in the roadway instead of on the 
sidewalk, running off the sidewalk sud- 
denly in front of vehicles, stealing rides on 
vehicles and riding bicycles carelessly. 

The brake inspection squad inspected 
34,798 automobiles, and obtained 1,441 
convictions for operating cars with de- 
fective brakes. Safety meetings for drivers 
have been held at which lecturers on safe 
driving have been given, and 1,301,000 
ecards, pamphlets and posters have been 
distributed since the first of the year. 


In Chicago, where the death-list is on 
the increase, reports the Chicago Journal, 
“a consuming fear, a sense of perils from 
automobiles, seizes upon thousands as 
soon as they leave their doors—surely 


Another Cruise 
Around — 
teWorld 


on the “SAMARIA” 
Jan. 26—June 3, 1924 


JAPAN! What a delightful picture of 
charming landscape, flower festivals of 
pink and white, fanciful temples and 
shrines, and amazingly interesting people, 
Yet Japan is only one of the many fas- 
cinating and engrossing countries you 
will come to know on our 1924 Grand 
Cruise Around the World. 


Sailing Eastward in the Path of Spring, 
the superb itinerary embraces the ever 
fascinating Mediterranean and Egypt— 
India, Dutch East Indies and Straits — 
Settlements, Philippines, South and 
North China; Cherry Blossom Time in © 
Japan, then homeward via Hawaii, — 
San Francisco, and Panama Canal. 

129 Joyous Days. , 


The new oil-burning SAMARIA, the ship 
which proved herself so popular during 
our 1923 Golden Jubilee Cruise, has 
again been chartered by us. 


Cruise Limited to 400 Guests 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


YORK 
561 Fifth Ave. 


NEW 
245 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND : , 

By A.T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. A study into he 
mysteries of the mind and their relation to physical and 
psychical life, containing the latest scientific research 
on this topic. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pages. $3.12 post-paid. _ 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


Richest Man on Earth! | 


Henry Ford, the world’s greatest motor-car | 
maker, the world’s first billionaire, the most- 
talked-about possibility as our next presiden' 
and 


the man who believes 
there is going to be 
another world war 


and that the United States should get into it ai 
the beginning and ‘clean them all up!” 
Ford! A name that is known in every nook | 


and corner of civilization because of the Ford | 
car and its inventor's amazing success; but the 
peculiarly interesting facts of his private iife— | 
the most remarkable series of circumstances ever — 
crowded together in one earthly existence—are — 
now for the first time revealed to the world in 
that graphic new book— — 


Just From the Press— 


THE NEW HENRY FORD 


An Authentic Biography 3 
By Allan L. Benson 


Here is printed the true life story of Henry 
Ford, who, as a boy of 16, went out alone t 
strange city and got a job working 10 how 
day at $2.50 a week and when he found that his 
room and board would cost $3.50, he secured 
additional job, working four hours more at ni 
at $2 a week. Now he’s worth a billion doll 

You will enjoy reading this biography of 
remarkable career. You will become famili 
with Ford’s original methods of making money, 
his lack of interest in wealth, his singular 
of thought and reasoning, his characteristic i 
on life and religion. You will understand w 
attacked the Jews and why he stopped. Yo 
form brand new conclusions as to Ford's avail 
ability as presidential timber. 

Henry Ford is admittedly the personal merve 
of, the age and ‘‘The New Henry Ford,” as 
authoritative story of his life, is one of the mos! 
conspicuous books of the day. 360 pages. 
trated with photographic engravings. 


z2zmo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.12, postp i 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Aven 
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a tragic evolution in the life of to-day.” 
Reviewing the whole situation, the editor 
of the Marion Star, President Harding’s 
old paper, writes: 


In many parts of the country a campaign 
- to curb speeders and reckless drivers is 
having its effect. A survey of conditions 
in the big centers of population, outside of 
-Chicago, shows that motor accidents have 
been materially ‘‘reduced through jail 
sentences, heavy fines and trips to morgues 
and hospitals for drivers convicted of 
violating vehicle laws.” : 

But in Chicago, where many months 
have been devoted to an organized cam- 
paign against speed-mad motorists, the 
records disclose that the death-list is on the 
increase. Chicago is the second city in 
the country in the automobile death-roll. 
Seven hundred and thirty-six people have 
been killed in the Windy City and in Cook 
County in the present fiscal year, as com- 
pared with 660 last year, and 542 in 1920. 
These statistics are made public by the 
Chicago Safety Council. 

In States where jail sentences are not 
now permitted, as in the ease in Illinois, 
ehanges in the law recommending impris- 
onment for speeders and reckless drivers, 

_ doubtless will prove efficacious. 


SOME DRAWBACKS OF DIRIGIBLES 


HE extraordinary advance in commer- 

cial aviation throughout Europe, which 
was described in our issue for July 14, 
apparently has been accomplished with 
airplanes alone, for no mention is made of 
the regular routes employing dirigibles for 
transportation purposes. Nevertheless, 
when an aeronautical expert gives rein 
to his faney and conjures up visions of 
intercontinental traffic above land and water 
alike, he usually counts upon lighter-than- 
air machines, i.e., the dirigibles, to make 


LONG BEU NY 


_SILVERTOWN is the one word that means “cord 


tire’ to the world. No need to add “cord” or “tire.” 


such a dream come true. Why, then, is SILVERTOWN means both. But now it is also the 
there this gulf between present performance 
and prophecy? Granted that the carrying- one word that means highest quality. We 
eapacity of airships is vastly superior to 


that of airplanes, and that transportation center thought, skill, and care on it, and make it 
in the former would, on the whole, be far 
more comfortable because of added space 
for passengers to move about, why are 
dirigibles seemingly still in the crude, THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER. COMPANY 
experimental stage? PET ARLICEED ears 
An article on ‘‘Commercial Airships’’ in 
The Aeronautical Digest (New York) In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. 
answers these questions, at least by impli- Toronto « Montreal ~ Winnipeg 
eation. The writer, Colonel Commander 
G. Arturo Crocco, of Rome, lists six condi- 
tions as necessary for successful transporta- 
tion by dirigible, and declares that only 
three of those requisites have been met so 


e 
far. Therefore ‘‘the fact remains to-day 
that the dirigibles pass almost all. their 
existence in their sheds; and can travel 


only a few hundred miles a year, and in 
- fine weather.’”’ We read: 


whe test 2 cmmmcet oe | {|| SILVERTOWN CORD 


ships will reach its practical stage only 

_ when the six main problems of their tech- 

~ nique shall have been solved. : 
Three of these problems have already | SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 
found their individual solution: first, the |- 
problem of speed, which has surpassed the 
_ limits which prevented forcing 


the perfection of cord tires. 
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medium wind in the atmosphere; second, 

the problem of range, or endurance of 

: cruising, which makes possible travel for 
long intercontinental distances: third, the 


big helium problem involving the need for 

being fireproof. 
But three other problems are still to be 
“ | solved: fourth, the problem of recovering 
fuel loss during the navigation; to spare 
helium and get airships free from gag 
stations: fifth, the metallic fabric, which 
must give airships practical endurance 
° against weather agents; sixth, the problem 
ITH the Radiola of mooring, that is of keeping airships 
Grand,radio takeson safely in the open a at Kot sae 
: $ ¢ Dirigibles entered into the possibility of 
new meaning. The simplic- eecnele locomotion as soon as they had 
ity of tuning in — just a slightly surpassed the speed of the wind. 
Thy Before the World War they had only at- 
knob or two to turn. . tained 50 miles an hour; during the war 


big distances it covers— they reached 65 miles an hour; immediately 
ge after the war they accomplished 80; to-day 
picking up far-away stations they can do more than 100. 


with volume enough to fill This is on account of the increase in 
= volume, the delicacy of construction, and 


a room. The perfection of especially the great progress made in aero- 
. * ud- dynamies, theoretical and experimental; 
tone with which the lo i i. e., in drawing theoretically perfect forms; — 
speaker—carefully built in choosing those which in the course of 
‘ experiments were evidently superior; study-~ 
like the horn of a fine ing and reducing superficial friction. As 
phonograph — gives forth a result, a slighter volumetric coefficient 
‘ of resistance than that of the hull of a 

the music and speech. ship has been obtained. 
All this—combined ina a this Seoue mene in the oe 
, : relating to the outer covering has been 
cabinet of skillful work- added that relating to the accessories. 
manship and tasteful de- Casements, keels, transmissions have all 


4 a. been filed down and rendered smooth and 
Nie tHe he ees sign —places radio in the penetrating, cables and radiators have 
Radiotron WC-11 dry-cell vacuum home where beauty counts been supprest or disguised, and the whole — 
tubes, $350.00, of the aerial ship has acquired a high de- 

—and performance. sreotoh) fish: 


The consequence has been that it has 
been easy to attain the speed of large mer- 


Points to Note: cantile airplanes but with a much smaller — 
unit power. Thirty horse-power per ton 
All the batteries—dry cells— headphones. Coast to coast is sufficient to enable dirigibles of 150 tons — 
are hidden away inside. reception is nounusual record displacement to travel 80 miles an hour; 
fee Ratiola. Count while a horse-power of 120 or even more 
You can regulate the volume . would be necessary for an airplane trayel-_ 
of sound by a control that r tru p ing at the samespeed. With half of the 
governs the loudspeaker. epee ia esac above-mentioned power a dirigible would — 
ws _ : Sethe se0e be able to travel 100 miles an hour. & 


For long distance, plugin the sitivity. And for beauty. ; 
- Regarding the second difficulty, range, — 
Colonel Crocco says: 


& ’ ° ie : 4 ; 
Ther eS a Radiola . for every purse The feeble power required by dirigibles ~— 


F 4 f the correct shape and of heavy tonnage 
t th t Radio or El Ls " Sees ; y 8 

Sie elapse arent NU has also facilitated the solving of the prob-— 

a: P ‘ lem of range, that is to say, the length of 

Radio Corporation of America time they can go without refilling and 

Sales Department District Sales Offices whether they can cover long distances 

233 Broadway, New York 10 So, LaSalle St., Chicago, I, 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal, without stopping. 


Radio 


REG, U,S PAR OFF, 


It is possible, traveling at an average 


speed of 65 miles an hour, to stay in the 
air several days and to cover distances of. 
7,000 to 12,000 miles, according to tonnage. 

_ This gives it a great superiority over the 
airplanes; these machines can never hope 


to attain such figures; and it is especially 
a great point gaired in the exploitation of 
the great aerial intercontinental lines, thus 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. 2080. Address office nearest you, 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet, 


Send tor the 


free booklet 
that describes cae oe ; . | aoe 
ere cinta ih Wiieer Adicees This symbol This question is also connected with that 
—F oo 2 poaneliey of economical traveling. It has been 
tr. . . TO- . . 
ity rae shown that taking into account the numb 
State = 


of passengers carried, aerial voyages work 
FLO DAIS D0) | out more economically than sea voyages. 


? 


Perhaps our hearts will with rapture 
thrill from learning that— 


A third problem, of which Europe is 
still seeking the solution, has already been 
solved in America: that of helium. I con- 
sider this solution as a great advance in 
the path of aeronautical progress. 

This is because an inert gas like helium 
is not only incombustible but also incom- 
burent; that is to say capable of putting 
out by its mere presence any incendiary 
element which may attain the outer cover- 
ing. It is a great automatic extinguisher, 
working spontaneously everywhere. This 
fact gives the envelop of a dirigible filled 
with helium a superior degree of safety 
to that of the hull of a ship. It is the first 
condition necessary to establish its intrinsic 
value; a thing that it is very difficult to 
do with a dirigible filled with hydrogen on 
account of the precarious nature of its ex- 
istence—at the mercy of a pin or a match. 

But it is not only the value of the ma- 
terial that one must bear in mind, but also 
that of the human lives that will be in the 
hands of these great airships. In reply 
to eynics who have remarked that this 
value is comprised in the insurance risk, 
and that helium will only reduce these 
insurance expenses from 10 to 2 per cent., 
we may say that an Aerial Company which, 
at the outset, should experience the mis- 
fortune of seeing one ship of its aerial 
fleet destroyed by fire would lose for a long 
time to come the confidence of the public 
and would declare itself bankrupt. 

One may object to all this that helium 
is very costly. It certainly is costly; 
but only if one is going to waste it uselessly, 
as one does to-day with hydrogen. 

It can be shown that the loss of gas by 
the valves, in a regular mercantile service, 
is a hundred times more than the loss by 
osmose through the tissue of the envelop. 

A dirigible of 150 tons displacement, 
intended to travel 180 days every year, 
would need, at the present rate, twenty 
times its volume of helium. All the pro- 
duction of the richest American wells 
would only be sufficient to maintain one 
or two of these airships. 

It will therefore be necessary to do away 
with loss by the valves during flight; and 
this will bring about, in the instance above 
cited, the necessity of a yearly recharge of 
only 20 per cent. of its volume, which is 
necessary to cover losses by osmose. 

The American production would, there- 
fore, suffice for 100 airships of 150 tons 
each; and helium ean be looked upon as 
part of the installation capital, which 
would be paid off in five years. 


The helium question, we are told, is con- 
nected with the fourth problem, that of 
making up losses in navigation; a problem 
which ‘‘has been theoretically solved but 
still awaits a practical solution,’ since— 


It is known that a dirigible in flight, if it 
maintains its interior temperature at the 
same degree as the exterior temperature, 
will find its equilibrium increasingly threat- 
ened as it consumes the gas necessary for its 
engines. In order to reestablish this 
equilibrium during a long flight it is there- 
fore necessary to lose a certain amount of 
gas, voluntarily by the safety valves, in 
the same proportions as the consumption 
of gas; which signifies about a cubic meter 
for each kilo of gas, in our decimal units. 

This is the most important loss of gas 
in all dirigible operations, because it is 
ten times more than that necessary to 
maintain the same degree of purity; and 
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Federal will also exhibit at Atlantic 
City a larger Special Designed Bus 
carrying 30 passengers. We invite 
you to inspect these busses there. 


Federal will exhibit this 18-Passenger 
bus for the first time at the Exhibition 
of The American Electric Railway 
Association, Atlantic City, October 8th 
to ‘12th. 


‘The success and 
permanency which 
have characterized 
the FEDERAL Motor 
Truck Company in 
building transportation 
units are due to the 
very latest and most 
modern design known 
in the engineering 
field and to FEDERAES 
unswerving constancy 
to the best materials 


Write for booklet S-1—“Making One Thing Better” 


ov FEDERAL 


“Means Another Satisfied User” 
THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Power That Pulls 


sre than any other is unquestion- 
the ability to talk well and 
nvincingly. No other gift will 
you the mastery of men so 
ickly and so absolutely. The force- 
ful and compelling speaker carries 
all before him and can control other 
people and, through them, his own 
career, almost as he pleases. The 
art of talking persuasively and with 
the skill that commands success 1s 
the one talent of all others that the 
ambitious man or woman should 
cultivate. 


These Successful Men 


in widely different fields of endeavor, 
whose names are known all over 
the country for their great accom- 
plishments, are all eloquent and 
forcible speakers. They have the 
power to talk to groups of men or 
to single individuals in a manner 
that carries conviction. This is 
what puts them head and shoulders 
above the crowd. What they say 
about Grenville Kleiser’s instruction 
is valuable, because they know. What 
these men have done you can do. It 
is simply a question of starting in 
right under expert instruction. 
Whether you wish to preach the gos- 
pel, to lecture, to run a business, or 
to sell goods, the process is the same. 
There is no better time for learning 
it than now. 


Make Your Talk Tell 


by making it influence others in line 
with your purposes. Grenville 
Kleiser can positively teach you to 
do this, as he has taught men and 
women in all ranks of society, who 
cheerfully acknowledge that much 
of their achievement has been due 
to his inspiration and training. 
There is no uncertainty, no guess- 
work, about this man’s methods. 
Hgegoes straight to the heart of the 
atter. All he asks is a few minutes 
of your time daily—at home. 


Grenville Kleiser’s Mail 
Course in Public Speaking 
Shows YOU How to 


Make After Dinner Speeches— 
Develop Power and Personality— 
Think on Your Feet— 

Propose and Respond to Toasts— 
Tell Stories— 

Make Political Speeches— 

Sell More Goods— 

Address Board Meetings— 
Improve Your Memory— 
Increase Your Vocabulary— 

Grip and Hold Attention— 

Speak and Write English Correctly 
Converse Entertainingly— 
Acquire Poise and Self-Confidence 
Argue Effectively — 

Put a Proposition Forcefully— 
Become a Living Force— 

Earn More—Achieve More— 


Funk & Wagnalls Company i 
New York City I 
Kindly send without cost or obli- | 


ation to me full particulars of | 
renville Kleiser’s Course in Public | 


Speaking. Dig. 9-8-23 
PRG wer eV a c'o'du acho v ede dibiae’s orks 
Beroth HabwaOs Loe doar cad - 
on Oy Ae OP Pee | 
oe Ee cay Al aap ae 


Hudson Maxim 


Renowned inventor, literary 
critic and author who has 
addressed many public meel- 
ings and knows the mighty 
power of weli-directed s peech 
“Your educational books 
and lessons are masterly 
productions, because. of 
their extraordinary useful- 
ness. Language is man’s 
most useful instrument, 
and knowledge of how to 
use that instrument is su- 
premely important knowl- 
edge, and it is this kind of 
knowledge that your 
course imparts.”’ 


Joseph P. Day 


The well-known New York 
Auctioneer, who sells mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of real 


“estate yearly, 


“Your course has been 
of great service to me in 
my business and I com- 
mend it to others in the 
highest terms."’ 


Dr. Russell H.Conwell 


Famous Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Temple, Philadelphia, 
President of Temple Uni- 
versily, and one of the most 
successful of American lec- 
turers, who has held thou- 
sands spellbound by his 
eloquence, 


“Thave found your les- 

sons a mine of great val- 

ue. The best things in 

them should be selected 

and put in one volume 

for a much-needed text- 
ook." 


SC OO Oe oe 
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Be Ready to Meet the 
Test 


You are lilely to be called upon at 
any moment to respond to a toast at 
a dinner. to talk to a gathering of 
business men, to speak at lodge meet- 
ings, to make certain a deal that is 
hanging in the balance. Can you do 
it? Are you ready to meet the test? 
Your position, your standing 
amongst your friends and associates, 
your whole career may be at stake. 
If you are wise you will prepare 
yourself at once for the emergency. 


Speech Spells Success 


in these days of universal advertis- 
ing. It is speech, not silence, that is 
golden. You must not only be able 
to make good, but you must let other 
people know it. The man who can 
talk has an asset of great value. 
The doctor knows this, the lawyer 
understands it. The big executive 
will tell you the worth of crisp, clean 
cut English combined with good 
address. If you wish to climb, con- 
vincing speech is your one sure ladder 
to fortune. Acquire it NOW. 


Opportunity Calls to You 


nowadays in a way that was not 
possible a generation or two ago. 
All the difficulties in the way of ac- 
quiring a command of easy flowing 
English are smoothed out for you 
to-day. By taking the Personal Mail 
Course in Public Speaking prepared 
and directed by Grenville Kleiser, 
everywhere recognized as the coun- 
try’s leading authority on speech- 
culture, YOU can become a strong 
and compelling public speaker or a 
brilliant conversationalist with a 
minimum of effort. _Thousands have 
done and are doing this. Why not 
join them and make good as they 
have? 


In Every Profession and 
Occupation 


it 1s a great help to be able to talk 
well, to express your ideas clearly 
and concisely. Business, whatever 
its nature, consists largely of meet- 
ing and handling men, and to do 
this effectively you must be ableto 
put your side of the question in terse, 
telling phrases. Grenville Kleiser 
will teach you to do just this. His 
course is exactly what you need, 
whether you are a professional 
worker, in commercial life, in the 
arts, in politics. It covers all pos- 
sible contingencies. Socially it will 
do wonders for you. If you are sin- 
cere in the desire to advance your- 
self, here is the means. 


Capitalize Your Latent 
Powers 


The faculty of moving others by the 
spoken word is the mightiest force in 
the world to-day. It is latent in 
YOU, in us all. “It needs only to be 
developed. Get into line now and 
let Grenville Kleiser show you how 
to capitalize this force and make it 
win for you all you have dreamed of 
worldly success. 


Valuable Information FREE 


We will gladly send you on requ 

without cost or obligation Ben Sad 
regarding this course. You will find 
them full of human interest and of 
unexpected possibilities for develop- 
ing yourself. This information will 
come to you by mail. No agents 
will call upon you. To sign the 
attached coupon costs you nothin: 

If you wish to share in the really big 
things of life, fill it out and mail it 


materials; but they quickly lose their 


_level, which would give to aerial nav 
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one hundred times more than that due to 
the loss by osmose. ; 

This loss is, however, not necessary in 
principle, and it can theoretically be sup- 
prest either by thermal methods, or by the 
recuperation of the water burned by the gas. 

The importance of this may be seen at 
once not only from the point of view of the 
use of helium, but also from the point of 
view of the suppression of stations for re- 
charge of gas. 

If the mass of helium in a dirigible does 
not need to be recharged so often it may be 
possible to do this at its starting port, and 
to stop anywhefe during its voyage just 
for the recharge of gas. The stations 
could be chosen independently as for a 
ship. 

This is also an essential condition for 
anchoring in mid-air. This is the first of 
the problems that will have to be solved in 
practise. 


The selection of a thoroughly satis- 
factory metallic covering for gas-bags is 
the second difficulty yet to be overcome, 
and on this point the writer declares: 


Materials made of natural fiber, rubber, 
gold-beater’s skin, are not sufficiently dur- 
able. The present envelops, which never- 
theless constitute the principal part of the 
construction expense on account of their 
size and the cost of raw material, have to 
be replaced so quickly that the amortiza- 
tion does not correspond with their actual 
value. 

This is all the more so because these re- 
newals necessitate the immobilization of 
the engines, and make reserves necessary, 
thus increasing annual expenses. 

We have in Italy excellent rubber-coated 


waterproof quality; we also have excellent 
varnished stuffs, but they quickly lose 
their resistance; we have experimented 
also with German gold-beater’s skin in the 
rigid Boden-See; but, for a year, this 
dirigible has been immobilized on account 
of these ‘‘ballonets.”’ 

Who can say what will happen with 
a regular service of three or four thousand 
hours a year? Who can say what will 
happen when dirigibles are subjected to 
alternate’ sun and rain, with the variations 
of climate that occur in long transconti- 
nental flights? Finally what will happen 
when the airships stop in mid-air? ah 

The envelops will then have no intrinsie 
value at all; because their upkeep will cost 
at the rate of a 100 per cent.; and they 
will figure on the balance sheets of the — 
aerial navigation companies as working 
expenses instead of installation expenses. 

This problem will therefore have to be 
solved before the opening up of air naviga- _— 
tion services as paying concerns. * 

It is a question for the laboratories, 
which must be studied with a real under-— 
standing of the construction of dirigibles, 
in order to arrive at a practical result. 
This result would place airships side by 
side with sea-going vessels, even from th 
point of view of their cost price. ‘is 

It therefore follows that in respect 
the number of passengers carried, t. 
round figures ,of transport, as regard 
working expenses and paying off of in 
Stallation expenses, would be about 


tion so much 


; more rapid, absolute p 
dominance. ) Ia 


—< ; 


Then comes the last of the problems yet 
) be solved from a practical standpoint; 
opping in mid-air. Colonel Crocco de- 
nes this difficulty by remarking: 


I mean the mechanical question, be- 
ause the whole of this problem is closely 
onnected with the solution of the three 
uestions: helium, recharging, and me- 
ullic coverings. Because it is inconceiv- 
ble to be able to stop in mid-air with a 
irigible that is exposed to the dangers of 
re; which requires delicate manipulations 
f gas and gas-meters, and whosé envelop 
suter covering) is deteriorated by the 
ffeets of sun and rain. 
These preliminary questions, once taken 
s settled, there only remains the mechan- 
al side, that is to say: mechanical means 
ecessary to bring the aerial ship to the 
oil and keep it there in spite of the wind. 
The stopping in mid-air would give these 
irigibles the right to call themselves aerial 
hips and to adopt the formula: A ship, 
| shed and the air: because with one 
le starting-point they would be able to 
y in any direction to any part of the 
lobe. 


BEATING THE WEST WIND 
i his attempted daylight-saving, be- 
tween-suns flight across the continent, 
weut. Russell L. Maughan, U. S. Army 
ir Service, scored strongly on the west 
ind, as shown by a meteorological analy- 
is of thousands of flights, made by Air 
fail Service pilots. In going from East 
> West, the weather odds against speed 
hievement were much greater than they 
ould have been against a plane traveling 
e West to East course. Light winds 
ade conditions favorable for Lieutenant 
aughan’s success. But as a day-in-and- 
ay-out proposition, in going from Hast 
> West, the aviator on the route taken by 
he mail planes from New York to San 
‘rancisco, and probably also on the route 
ken by the Army’s pilot, faces a speed- 
ducing head-wind which averages seven 
iles an hour throughout the year. Says 
cience Service’s Daily Science News Bulle- 
in (Washington): 


Bhis velocity of seven miles is not con- 
ant, and the wind does not blow all the 
Ime from the West, an analysis by U. S. 
Veather Bureau experts shows. At the 
verage height above ground which the 
nail planes maintained, 1,500 feet, the 
elocity might ‘vary from practically 
lothing to that of a fierce gale so strong 
s to make flying impossible. The winds 
1ight also come from any point of the 
ees due east or north as well as west. 
ut over the whole period of twelve months 
nd over the whole route of 2,680 miles 
etween New York and San Francisco the 
verage force and direction of the wind, 
ccording to the experience of the aviators, 
‘as as given. 

As a result of the careful studies made 
y the government experts, flying schedules 
ave been drawn up for planes having a 
ruising speed between 50 and 150 miles 
n hour which the planes can be guaranteed 
) fulfil for at least 90 per cent. of the time 
ey are flying between these two cities, so 
ir as obstruction from wind and weather 
; concerned. For 5 per cent. of their 
me, according to observations made by 
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First a puncture—then no air in the 
spare—and the sun hotter-n-blazes! 
Enough to vex a saint!” 


That’s what comes from letting some other fellow 
test your air pressure. No good blaming him, 
though. It’s only human to forget to inflate the 
spare tire—unless it’s your own. 


If you test your own tires with your own gauge 
—if you make sure of your own inflation—if you 
do this simple thing with your own hands, things 
like this won’t happen to you. 


A certain little device, the Schrader Universal 
Tire Pressure Gauge, owned by all wise motorists, 
will keep you right on inflation. 


Test your air yourself 


Press this gauge over your valve and it tells you 
instantly and accurately the amount of air in the 
tire in pounds. Knowing how you stand on infla- 
tion at any given time makes it easy for you to 
keep your tires always blown up to the correct 
pound-pressure all around—including the spare. 


Don’t take chances with your air. Don’t rely 
upon borrowing a Schrader Gauge. Own one. 
Carry it in your tool kit or door pocket. Use 
it often. 

A special type is made with angle foot for 
trucks, wire and disc wheels, and wheels, with 
thick spokes or large brake drum. Onsaleat motor 
accessory shops, garages, and hardware stores. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves — Standard Tire Equipment 


SCHRADER 
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“Well--! can you beat that? 
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THE WHITE STAR LINE AND 
“THE RED STAR LINE © 
eA NNOUNCE four Mediterranean voyages de 


luxe and two West Indies cruises for the 
winter of nineteen twenty four. Itineraries 


of unusual scope and attractiveness have 
resulted from the activities of our experts 
in the past seven months. 


For the Mediterranean from New York, 


the ddriatic on January 5 and February 23; 
the Lapland on January 16 and March 5. 


For the West Indies from New York, the 
transatlantic liner Meganlic on January 23 
and February 26. Duration of these cruises - 


29 days each. 
For detacls please inqutre at No. 1 Broadway 
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E THE STANDARD OF THE FIRE ARMS WORLD 


WHERE wealth is, there you will be most likely to find on guard 
a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol. For here is exacted the utmost 
in reliable and trustworthy performance. Does not your home 
deserve the same protection? 


Send for interesting booklet, “The Romance of a Colt” 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co, 
Hartford, Connecticut, U.S. A, 
Pacific Coast Representative: Phil. B. Bekeart Co.. 717 Market St., San F 


rancisco, Calif. 
NL TMT 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


the Weather Bureau, they may expect to 
encounter head-winds of 36 miles an hour 
or more in flying westward and of 20 miles” 
or more in flying eastward. When such_ 
winds are met the planes may be delayed, 
but can complete their scheduled trips. | 
But for another 5 per cent. of a year’s ° 
flying in both directions they are in danger | 
of running into rain, snow, fog, or very 
high winds which would make the complen 
tion of the flight questionable or quite jm- | 
possible. The minimum that can be guar. 
anteed therefore is placed at 90 per cent., 
altho a much greater efficiency may be 
achieved. In fact, during the calendar - 
year 1922 the planes of the air-mail service - 
attained an efficiency mark of 95.5 per cent. 

During the twelve months for whie b 
the records have been studied, the mail 
planes traveled from San Francisco to New 
York at an average speed of 100 mileg an 
hour and from New York to San Franciseo > 
at the rate of 86 miles per hour. For the : 
eastbound planes the best flying time was > 
in the winter months, when they made an. 
average of 104.2 miles per hour, and the 
slowest flying was done in the summer, 
when the rate averaged only 93 miles, 
Westbound planes, on the other hand, - 
made practically the same time in summer 
and winter, about 85 miles an hour, falling 
off in the autumn months to 83.6 miles an 
in the spring rising to 90 miles. West 
winds are more prevalent in winter than in i 
summer, and winds from all directions are 
strongest in the winter months. 


COMING: THE STEAM AIRPLANE? 
HE possible use of steam as a motive 
power in aviation is forecast by the re= 

port from Germany of the development 
there of a steam-driven airplane. A con- 
tributor to The Popular Science Monthly! 
(New York) says that altho this craft isi 
still in the experimental stage, accounts 
its performance and the description of 
operation have been received by Amerie: 
aviation engineers with tremendous inter= 1 
est. In fact, some profess to see in it th 
first step in the solution of the problem @ 
furnishing an absolutely dependable moti 0 
for the commertial aircraft of the future 
We read: 


The steam plane is constructed throu 
out of duralumin, the extremely lig 
aluminum alloy which has been used 
cessfully in airplane construction in t 
country. The engine is an adaptation ¢ 
the Diesel engine, now extensively 1 
ployed in the United States Navy. 
burns a combination of crude oil and 
oils, which is broken up under a force 
feed and sprayed against the boiler. 
it ignites, giving terrific heat consideria 
the relatively small quantity of oil c 
sumed in the operation. Ten gallons 
oil are said to be sufficient to run | 
plane’s 750-horse-power engine for elf 
hours. American aviation engineers : 
inclined to question this statement, as 
as the report that only 1,000 pounds 
water are used in a flight of ninety- 
hours, altho they agree generally that 
principles employed in the new plane: 
sound and are likely to lead to impor' 
developments. ~ 


af™ 
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The steam turbine and boiler are said to 
be considerably lighter than other engines 
eapable of developing equal horse-power. 
It is claimed also that the new plane will 
earry much less weight in oil and water 
than the weight of gasoline carried by an 
ordinary airplane of the same size, equipped 
for a flight of equal duration. 

The water used to generate steam in the 
new plane is carried in the metal wings, in 
compartments so arranged that the water 
may be shifted to “‘trim ship”’ if desired. 
The steam is condensed after exhaust and 
conveyed back to the wings in the form of 
water. 

George W. Lewis, executive officer of the 
National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics, says that the U. S. Government has 
done considerable experimental work on 
steam power for airplanes, but has met 
with only partial success because of the 
problem of condensing water without the 
use of heavy equipment. For the heavier- 
than-air machine he believes steam power 
does not look encouraging at this time, but 
ultimately it will be of considerable use in 
the propelling of rigid dirigibles. Lewis 
and other aeronautical engineers in the 
Navy agree that steam is the apex of effi- 
ciency, and that its thorough reliability 
under practically every condition makes it 
a fertile field for experimentation. 


The recent record-breaking long-distance 
flights of the Army aviators, Lieuts. 
Oakley G. Kelly and John A. Macready, 
who flew from coast to coast without stop, 
indicates, the writer thinks, that while the 
body of the modern airplane is sound, -its 
heart—-the power plant—is weak and con- 
stantly giving trouble. He goes on: 


Navy Department statistics show that 
the Liberty motor must be overhauled after 
approximately seventy-two hours of flight, 
at a cost of 300 man-hours—more than $600. 
The Navy now is concentrating its atten- 
tion on the improvement of engine- 
reliability. 

Aeronautical engineers long have recog- 
nized that the development of a motor that 
will combine lightness of weight with high- 
power efficiency, but that will lack the 
uneven performance of the present internal 
combustion engine, probably is the princi- 
pal problem confronting them in pushing 
the commercial possibilities of aircraft. 
Until recently their experiments have sup- 
plied no definite hope of finding an effec- 
tive substitute for the present engine. 


Good Loser—‘‘The Germans are not 
good losers,” said Police Commissioner 
Enright, of New York. ‘‘Tlikea good loser. 
Take, for example, young Mainwaring. 

“Young Mainwaring made a passionate 
proposal to a wealthy man’s daughter on a 
moonlit piazza at Dark Harbor. The 
girl turned him down. ‘Then she said fear- 


_fully—for he had laid it on pretty thick: 


“**And now that I have refused you, do 
you really intend to commit suicide?’ 

““<«M™hat,’ said young Mainwaring coldly, 
‘has been my custom hitherto.’ ” 


Zoologically Speaking.—A class in nat- 
ural history was reciting. 

The teacher asked, ‘“‘Where is the home 
of the swallow?” 

A long silence, and then a hand waved. 

“You may answer, Robert.” 

“The home of the swallow,’ declared 
Robert, ‘is in the stummick.’”—Grand 
Rapids Herald. 
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McLean 
Base Units 
1200, and 
Units 
Wall 
Display 
1341 


The EYE 
is the path 
to the BRAIN. 


Letting 
your customer 
BUY 


OODS the customer selects for herself usually please 

her best. No other salesmanship is so effective as 
attractive display. McLean Showcase Units display mer- 
chandise prominently—protected and made brilliant by 
plate glass; attractively contrasted with dark-red genuine 
birch. A tempting display adds many extra sales. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
W. B. McLean Mfg. Co., 3038 Bigelow Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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For the door that needs 
additional security 


= Corbin Night Latch, like all 
other Corbin Builders’ Hardware, 
works. And it lasts. Wherever you 
put it, it is sure to make good. There 
are all sorts of Corbin Night Latches 
for all sorts of doors. Your Corbin 
dealer sells them. 


P. & F. CORBIN, New Britain, Conn. 


-and NOW 


The Gray Truck 
has been added 
to the already 
successful line 
of Gray Cars 
With the worlds 
official economy 
engine-with each 


designed and 
_ manufactured 
| to fulfill every 
requirement of 
_ modern light 
delivery~ This 
Gray Truck will 

speed up your 
| 
| 


‘ transportation 


and lower its 
pECOSES SoA 


GRAY MOTOR 
CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
THAM, ONTARIO 


-_——=———-~ 


CANADA, CHA 
EUROPE, 63 CHAM 


Gray Prices at Detroit 


'S ELYSEES, PARIS 


fe Roadster - - $510 Coupe - - - $685: 


Touring - - $520 Coach -- - $785 
a7 
PA 


ga) 4 Door Sedan $835 
[oe laeey Teh 9575 


unit and part 


O general significance, or evidence of 
N national or even provincial financial 
straits, attaches to the failure of the Home 
Bank of Canada, we read in the Toronto 
correspondence of the New York Hvening 
Post. Of course, the failure of a large bank 
with seventy branches is no small matter. 
This failure, by the way, is the first bank 
insolvency in Canada since the outbreak 
of the war in 1914. It is evident, we read 
further in The Evening Post, that this 
bank’s affairs ‘‘are in such a state that 
reorganization is impossible, for no one of 
the other chartered corporations has 
offered to take it over.”’ But it seems that 
in any ease, 


Owing to the provisions of the Canadian 
bank act, no note-holder and no depositor 
will be allowed to suffer loss; but the share- 
holders may not only lose all that they 
have put into the concern, but they may 
also be called upon to pay to the bank’s 
creditors a second sum equal to their sub- 
seribed stock. 

The responsibilities entailed by the 
double liability clause have so alarmed 
smaller shareholders in the various char- 
tered banks of the Dominion that more 
bank stocks, noticeably in small lots, have 
been sold on the Toronto exchange to-day 
than on any one day for many years. 

But the Home Bank trouble is by no 
means significant of any national or even 
Provincial financial straits. The bank, 
tho holding a Dominion charter for the 
last twenty years with a capitalization of 
only $2,000,000, was really only an expan- 
sion of an old loan company into which the 
Irish immigrants to Canada used to put 
their savings under the care of the Roman 
Catholic Church. However, it had seventy 
branches seattered from Montreal to 
Fernie, in British Columbia. Tho the 
deposits amounted to $17,000,000, the 
reserve fund of only $550,000 left the bank 
too weak to stand the strain of loans ad- 
vanced to Western farmers and to a pulp 
and paper company on the Pacific coast. 


The suspension of the Home Bank of 
Canada furnishes, in the opinion of the 
Evening Post’s Toronto correspondent, 
who writes on the financial page, ‘“‘the 
fourth proof within the last eight months 
that Canadian financial institutions are not 
too illiberal in the matter of loans.” It 
seems that: 


During the discussion over the revision 
of the banking act at the last session of the 
Dominion Parliament it was constantly 
asserted by bank officials, called to give 
evidence, that Canadian banks already lent 
too freely. On the other hand, members of 
the Progressive party strongly advocated 
both easier loans to farmers and a lower 
minimum capitalization that would permit 
the establishment of numerous smaller 
banks throughout the West. However 
the recent jllustration of the evil effects of 
a too liberal financial policy will probably 
result in more conservative amendments 


ee eee 


MEANING OF THE CANADIAN BANK FAILURE 


| to the bank act rather than the relaxing of 


Early in the present year the reserve 
fund of the Merchants Bank became so im- 
paired through bad loans to an Eastern 
brokerage firm and to Western farmers that 
the Bank of Montreal had to take over the 
whole institution. Later, the Union Bank 
and the Standard Bank, both of which had 
fortunately followed the policy of increasing 
their reserves in years of prosperity, were 
obliged to reduce these reserve funds again, 
owing to the depression in the Western 
provinces. 


ae ! 
any of its present provisions. 


The fourth incident, of course, was the 
more serious one of the Home Bank failure. — 


BUSY HOURS IN A FLOATING BANK 


HE bank on board an ocean liner is a 

comparatively new institution, but it — 
seems to be making a place for itself. The 
ocean office of the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company on board the Leviathan does — 
business with some 4,000 customers, a — 
larger number than many large banks — 
ashore are called upon to take care of dur- 
ing the week. According to the New York — 
Times, ‘‘there are no 10 to 3 banking hours 
for the ocean bank. The closing hours — 
depend upon when the ship will land its — 
passengers.’’ It seems that ‘‘on the first 
trip the Leviathan was due to arrive Mon- 
day, and the bank found it necessary in 
order to take care of the steady line of 
customers and provide them with American 
money, to remain open for business all day 
Saturday and Sunday, and until late Sun- 
day night.” The Times goes on to quote 
from a statement issued by the bank: 


Aside from 2,500 cabin passengers and 
a crew of 1,300 served, at specified hours 
on certain days, the bank is available to 
second and third class passengers. It is 
calculated that 80 per cent. of the travelers 
aboard the Leviathan availed themselves of 
the ship’s. banking facilities. And that’s 
not all, because the purser’s office, the radio, 
post-office, Ritz-Carlton restaurant, the 
shops aboard the ship, barbers and the 
manicurists have all made the Farmers 
Loan office their bank. 

The main transactions of the bank are 
cashing travelers’ checks and drafts w 
letters of credit, and changing money 
one form of currency to another. On 
outward trip the latter transactions 
mostly confined to exchange of dollars for 
English and French money, but on the way 
back the company takes in almost every 
kind of European currency, for which it 
pays dollars at rates of exchange received 
daily by radio from the New York offi 


checks, which are mostly in demand on 
outward-bound voyage. ans 
But changing money and issuing 
elers’ checks and letters of eredit 
what might be called standard op 


every trip wireless orders are received | 


m New York, London, and Paris to 
ke payments to passengers, and in one 
e such a payment was effected within 
snty minutes. Another type of transac- 
n must be carried out when passengers 
yard the ship want to make telegraphic 
yments ashore. These are handled by 
lio in code, through the New York office. 
\ltho the ocean bank does not deal in 
eks or bonds, it receives stock quota- 
ns, Which are in great demand from a 
tain section of the passenger list. 


$300,000,000 A YEAR FOR FURS 


( ILD life vanishing”? makes a fine 
headline for the usual diatribe 
iinst summer furs, but we read that this 
reased demand is not to any appreciable 
ent reducing the number of fur-bearing 
mals, and ‘‘it seems probable that any 
terial shortage in the product from 
sural sources will be followed by an 
argement in the ‘fur-farming’ industry.” 
‘recent years that industry has made 
y limited contributions to the world’s 
erop, which is now rated at ‘‘ probably 
) to 300 million dollars a year in the form 
hich it leaves the hands of the trappers 
hunters.”’ As The Trade Record of the 
tional City Bank of New York tells us: 


‘ur experts express the opinion that 
ammer fur’”’ still forms but a small pro- 
tion, perhaps ten per cent., of the hun- 
ds of millions of dollars annually paid 
furs by the people of the United States, 
the sums which our own people pay for 
do actually run into the hundreds of 
ions. The imports of furs in all forms 
he fiscal year just ended totaled nearly 
million dollars against an average of 
ut 25 millions a year prior to the war, 
ile the outturn of ‘“‘fur goods” by the 
ories of the United States in 1921 was 
ording to a census report just issued 
million dollars, and that of the ‘‘drest 
” 20 millions. 

d when we remember that the nearly 
million dollars valuation of furs 
borted is that in the country from 
eh they are sent to the United States 
are therefore exclusive of the freight 
tariff duties, and also remember that 
160 million dollars’ worth reported by 
1921 census is the factory valuation of 
goods, it is quite apparent that the 
as annually paid by the final consumer 
| run into the hundreds of millions, and 
perhaps cross the 300-million-dollar 
in the calendar year 1923. The big 
rease in recent years is due in part to 
rer quantities of furs used and in part to 
i prices. The growth in the use of furs 


ustrated by the fact the United States 
sus reports show that the capital of the 
tee engaged in the production of fur 
ds increased from 30 million dollars in 
4 to 81 millionin 1919. New York and 
icago are the chief fur markets of the 
ited States. 

Yertainly there can be no doubt of the 
rmous increase in the sums paid for 
3, since the total output of the fur fac- 
ies of the country has grown from 27 
lion dollars in 1899 to 160 million in 
1, while the value of the imports has 
wn from an average of about 25 million 
lars a year prior to the war to 93 million 
he fiscal year 1923, which ends with the 


“a June. 
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“These insurance policies | 
are my estate” 


pNBUS EES: MAN was talking to a trust company officer 
on the problem of protecting his family’s future. 


“What will your estate consist of?” asked the trust 
officer. 


“Mostly life insurance,” was the reply, “but I want 
that protected, if possible, like an estate consisting of 


any other property.” 


A way was pointed out to him. 


Under the plan adopted the 
trust company will receive the 
insurance when it is paid. It 
will invest the money in sound 
securities, yielding the best in- 
come consistent with safety. 


The income from the invest- 
ments will be paid to the family 
regularly. By a provision in 
the agreement, should there 
be a pressing need for extra 


- payments, such as might be 


occasioned by serious illness, 
the trust company is allowed 
to pay additional sums up toa 
certain specified amount. 


This is a wise plan for most 
men of ‘family. It can be 
carried out with the policies 
you already have and, as you 
increase your insurance,’ new 
policies can be added to 
the fund. You may pay the 


premiums yourself or may de- 
posit securities with the trust 
company, the income to be 
used to- pay the premiums. 
Thus you obtain a protective 


service under a plan flexible. 


enough to meet your family’s 
needs. 


Ask a 
Trust Company 


for the booklets, 
“Your. Wife and 
Your Insurance’’ 
and “Safeguard- 
ing Your Fam- 
ily’s Future.” 
Ask one of its 
officers for further 
information on 
life insurance 


more convenient, 
send your inquiry 
to the address 
below. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


EKWSts. | Orn 


LONDON 


SMOKING 
MIXTURE 


Import and Export 


MBM SAU 
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D5 Ses 
“There’s Something 


About It You’ll Like” 


TAREYTON now 
comes in the 25c 
package—there 
is no reason to 
smoke anything 
but the best to- 
bacco. Tareyton is really more 
economical per pipeful because 
it burns so slowly. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
us direct. Sample upon request. 


FALK TOBACCO COMPANY, Inc. 
44 West 18th Street, New York 


Herbert 


Tareyton 


London 


Smoking Mixture 


SSO OO a 
for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 


GOINTO USINES ate a ‘*New System 


Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women, 
Big Candy Booklet Free. Write forit today. Don’t put it off ! 


W.HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 38. EAST ORANGE, N. J, 


Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


TY.PEWRtHET ER 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL “urs: 0tpnemnaiionsty 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Direct to you from the 


- largest typewriter fac- 
tory in the world by our money saving methods. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS §¢small that 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine, 

FREE BOOK OF FACTS {yaliining, Stipman 
system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
about the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 


Act Today! 
Mail 


Coupon 


me ee 
Please send me 
a copy of your 
free book of facts, 
explaining bargain offer, 


Shipman Ward 

Mfg. Company 
2556Shipman Building 
Montrose & Ravenswood 


Aves., Chicago 
Name.,.... 
Me ORAM: p dxe cakes cd PU MIS Aum RIN Eke «Weal 


COOH CE COR ree m essere eter cetesntsteeeseves 


' ployers from various par 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


DECIMAL CURRENCY PROPOSED 
FOR ENGLAND 


HE clumsy pound, shilling and pence 

system is again under fire in England, 
we learn, and Britons who favor the adop- 
tion of American coinage say the change 
could easily be made, as ‘‘72 half-pence are 
worth practically the same as 73 cents,” so 
that ‘‘a workman who to-day receives 30 
shillings, or 720 half-pence, could be paid 
$7.30 instead and would not know the dif- 
ference.”’ In The English Review (London) 
J. Russell Gubbins tells us: 


The main reasons for giving the prefer- 
ence to the dollar-and-cent system [over the 
existing English coinage, or a pound sub- 
divided into a thousand ‘“‘mils’’] may be 
summed up as follows: 

(1) Its adaptability for every-day tran- 
sactions, and its greater simplicity for the 
keeping of accounts, having but two places 
of decimals in the second eash column, 
whereas in the pound-and-mil system there 
are three. : 

(2) It is a system that has stood the 
test of 135 years’ practical experience, and 
has proved eminently convenient. 

(3) That the readjustment of prices 
would be much easier, and less likely to 
cause friction, than would be the case were 
we to make the mil one of our coins. 

(4) That if we are to aim at one uni- 
form Empire currency, that object is more 
likely to be attained through the dollar 
than through the pound and mil. 

(5) That to our foreign customers as 
well as to the Dominions the dollar system 
is known, whereas were we to introduce the 
mil we would be asking them to make 
themselves familiar with a new currency 
without any compensating advantages. 

(6) That in not many years from now 
the number of people using the dollar will 
be much larger than the number of those 
using any other coin. This will make the 
dollar the predominant standard. 

(7) That the adoption of the dollar by 
the British Empire would bring us into 
line with the great English-speaking com- 
munities of North America, and so form 
a link which would be not only advan- 
tageous from a commercial point of view, 
but could hardly fail to have far-reaching 
consequences, both social and political, as 
anything tending to draw closer the ties 
between the Anglo-Saxon nationalities 
would strengthen their power and influence. 


GOLD WAGES FOR GERMAN WORKERS 


Ae cs toward a new financial system 

in Germany, as well as an important 
victory for labor, may perhaps be discerned 
in the announcement from Berlin that the 
gold basis rate for the payment of workers 
throughout Germany was decided upon 
finallyon August 25th. As we read in the 
Berlin dispatch to the New York Tribune: 


Wages in future will be paid on a gold 
basis one-third less than in pre-war days. 

The conference at which this agreement 
which is to become effective immediately, 
was held was attended by representatives 
of workers in all branches of trade from the 
industrial centers and committees of em- 


ts of Germany. 


This Fold of 
Gummed Tape {nsure 
Uniform Exposure 


Write the labels with pen, pencil or 
typewriter and cut any length desired, 
Price books, directories, loose-leaf files, ete 
will be vastly more serviceable. The fiberlo; 
cover makes these tabs practically indestry; 
tible. Labels can be changed instantly whe 
desired. Four widths and six colors give greg 
variety of classification. 
If your stationer cannot supply you, send - 
us his name with 12c tor liberal samples, 
RAND CO., Inc., 2009M Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. 
Originators and largest makers of VISIBLE Card System 


INDEX TABs 
Where Are the 


Children of Loneliness: 


BOOKS BY 
H. Addington Bruce 


SELF DEVELOPMENT 
A Handbook for the Ambitious, 


In this new and interesting volume, M 
Bruce gives an illuminating explanation of 
real success and how to attain it. The book is 
interesting—even for cursory teading; but fo 
men and women who aim to get the utmost con- 
tentment and enjoyment out of every-day life, 
the author’s advice is priceless. 


Cloth. 342 pp. $1.50, net; postpaid, PI-62. 


THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY 


An interesting description of various phases of 
mental life and the theories regarding telepathy, 
spiritism, hypnotism, ete. The argument advancec 
is based on what has been Jearned in scientific im 
tigations, and is sound and authoritative. 

Cloth. 308 pp. $1.50, net; postpaid, $1.62. oe 


NERVE CONTROL focin'n — 


A book that is doing vast good among the nervous- 
ly “run down,” as well as the nervous dyspeptics and 
insomniacs. It is full of sensible, practical advi : 
that cannot be found in the conventional health book. | 

Cloth. 225 pp. $1.25, net; postpaid, $1.37. _ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New Y 


WHEN YOUR WORDS 
| DON’T MEAN WHAT YOU 


Americans who talk most fluently use idioms | 
freely—from the salutation, “How do you do?” 
} exclamation of surprize, “Good night!” Neith 
means what the words indicate. That's why 
f idioms, : 
| No one can know English well, as spoken in A 

without knowing Englishidioms. Eleven thousand of t 
drawn from standard literature and writings of the 
} with elaborate definitions and notes of origins, ar 
f available to you in that wonderfully unique and inte 
ing new book—just from the press—‘A Desk Bi 


IDIOMS and IDIOMATIC PHRAS. : 


IN ENGLISH SPEECH AND LITERATURE’ 
By Frank H,. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D., and Leander J. dek 


This comprehensive work has been 
received and proclaime i 
and book reviewers. 
declares: 
size.”’ Of its kin 
‘ New York Sun; ‘‘Both an int 
esting and valuable work of reference.” g 
Says the Buffalo Express: ‘‘Here is a book that | 
rors these homely terms of which we make di 
without realizing the charm with which they are 
vested as mental images.” P 
Toronto Globe: ‘‘Serviceable and interesting.’ 
This book should be in every home in Ame: 
a text book in every school. Open it anyw! 
you'll find it so interesting that you will keepon 


eer L 


I2mo. Cloth, 506 pages. $2, net; Panes 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 


ever 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


August 22.—Premier Poincaré, in a note to 

England, indirectly asks what the 

“United States intends to do about the 
French debt. 


August 23.—Baron Tomosaburo Kato, 
Premier of Japan, dies in Tokyo. 


August 24.—Chaneellor Stresemann of 
Germany in the course of a speech in 
Berlin, announces the German Gov- 
ernment’s willingness to expand former 
Chancellor Cuno’s guaranty plan for 
the reparations settlement. 


The Belgian reply to the recent British 
note, reports Paris, upholds the legality 
of the Ruhr oceupation. 


| Viscount Uchida is appointed Premier, ad 
interim, of Japan. 


August 25.—The first step toward abolish- 
ing passive resistance in the Ruhr, 
according to a report from Berlin, comes 
with the cooperation between the 
Allies and the Reich Government in the 
food crisis in Prussia, Barvaria and 
Baden. 


: 

August 26.—Ambassador Daskaloff, Bul- 
garian Envoy to Czecho-Slovakia, is 
assassinated at Prague. 


Germany promulgates a decree ordering 
the surrender of gold, under the terms 
of the new tax act, to purchase food 
abroad. 


August 27.—Disillusioned  gold-seekers, 
says a dispatch from St. Johns, New- 
foundland, are returning from Labra- 
dor, where the ‘‘gold boom”’ has fizzled 
out. 


The Irish elections, reports Dublin, are 
“generally quiet,” with Ministerialists 
“estimated to have a safe lead.’’- 


DOMESTIC 


August 22.—President Coolidge orders a 
conference of Governors in New York 
on August 28 to take measures for 
supplying the public with fuel in the 
event of a coal strike. 


The air mail from San Francisco to New 
York, and from New York to San 
Francisco, crosses the continent in the 
new schedule time of approximately 28 
hours. 


August 23.—The recognition of Mexico, 
reports Washington, is likely to be 
authorized within a few days. 


Five persons are indicted in New York 
for war fraud, totaling $2,000,000. 


August 24.—A strike order is decided upon, 
according to a report from Atlantic 


the anthracite miners. Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, appointed 
‘“‘coal arbiter’? by President Coolidge, 
ealls a new conference. 


August 25.—The Administration, reports 
| Washington, is perfecting arrangements 
for distributing coal substitutes, in 
ease the threatened strike materializes. 


August 27.—Governor Pinchot warns the 

hard-coal miners and operators, reports 

a dispatch from Harrisburg, Pennsyl]- 

vania, that ‘‘no stoppage of industry 

- gan be tolerated.’’ President Lewis, of 

the United Mine Workers, goes to 

Philadelphia to direct the strike or- 
dered for September 1st. 


City, to go forward within two days to . 
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ou love 
your 


surroun dings 


—if you have worked to make beautiful the 
place where you dwell, you do not want your 
efforts ruined by lack of foresight. 


A good lawn is the fruit of hard work—rich 
shrubbery does not grow in a day—a smooth 
pavement represents a considerable outlay. 


If first cost was the only factor considered 
in the laying of your water mains, it is inevi- 
table that in a few years the pipe must be torn 
up for repairs or replacements. Lawn, shrub- 
bery and pavement will be ruined. 


Be wise and insist that your water mains be 
made of cast iron. Once laid, they will serve 
your children’s children and beyond; for Cast 
Iron Pipe knows no limitations of service. 


The first Cast Iron Pipe ever made was laid 
in France over three hundred years ago. It is 
still giving good service. 


Because Cast Iron Pipe protects itself by 
rusting only on the surface, it is the ac- 
cepted standard for water and gas mains 
and for many industrial purposes. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


CAST TRON PIPE 


—| your & 


We have prepared a book, “Plan- 
ning a Waterworks System,” 
which covers the whole problem 
of water for the small town. A 
copy awaits the request of any 
interested person. 
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COMPANY, 
Publishers,354-360 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 


Ay 
Please enter my subscrip- Ne, 
tion for The Literary Digest \&% 


INTERNATION OOK Y 
cree one year, for which fo 

I 1.50. 

eo eget te Dig. 9-8-23 Qo, 


Is Psychoanalysis 
on the Wane? 


HE sensational influence which psychoanalysis has 

had on contemporary thought and literature, has led 

many to acclaim it the great liberating force of the 
twentieth century. But now comes Dr. Joseph 
Collins, with the practical caution of a medical man and 
scientist, and asks if the day of psychoanalysis is already on 
the wane. His review, in the September INTERNATIONAL 
Book Review, of Dr. John T. McCurdy’s “Problems in 
Dynamic Psychology,” is of particular interest because of 
the question it raises as to the extent to which Freud 
has influenced our life and literature. 


Rear-Admiral W. S. Benson, U.S.N., contributes to this number 
an important and interesting review of “The World Crisis,”’ the book 
in which Winston Spencer Churchill, one time First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, relates the triumphs, the near disasters, the thrill- 
ing and hitherto untold adventures of the British Navy during the 
Great War. Admiral Benson was Director of Naval Operations, 
U.S.N., during the war—a fact which makes his estimate of ‘The 
World Crisis” of particular value and interest. 


In this issue also, Anzia Yezierska tells of her early struggles in 
America and of how she succeeded finally in achieving her life long 
ambition to become a writer; Maurice Francis Egan reviews D. H. 
Lawrence’s “Studies in Classic American Literature,” a book which 
represents a strongly individualistic view-point and which is sure to 
stir up bitter controversy. Among the new novels reviewed are “The 
Temptress,” by Blasco Ibdfiez; “Bread,” by Charles G. Norris, and 
“Mr. Podd,” by Freeman Tilden. 


Have you sent in your list of the ten best books of the Twentieth 
Century? Owing to the unusual interest which this readers’ symposium 
has aroused, the closing date has been postponed to November 15th. 
Details are announced on page 19 of the current number. .. . Read- 
ing the INTERNATIONAL Boox Review is the best means of keeping 
yourself thoroughly informed on contemporary literature. One dollar 
and a half is all that is required to bring the magazine to you every 
month. Use the coupon below for a year’s subscription. 


ThefiteraryDigest 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 


On Sale at the news-stands—15 cents the copy 


. No 


See the announce- 
ments of these 
publishers in the 
September Inter- 
national Book 
Review 


D. AppLeton & Co... .40 
THE ATLANTIC MontH- 


LY PRESSE: ere ee 55 
Bont & LIvERIGHT..... 47 
Dee CaNruRy | COn sere I 


Dopp, Mrap & Co..... 53 
Dovusitepay, Pace & 
CO cathe ae ree 40-41 
E. P. Dutton & Co... .43 
Harcourt, Brace & 


4 

INTERLAKEN Mitts... .55 

THE JUDSON PRESS....71 

ALFRED A. KNOPF 

Second Cover 

J. B. Lippincott Co... 61 

Litttr, Brown & Co. .45 
Ropert M. McBripr 

& COs. Ub eee 51 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons 


Back Cover. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS. Me eae 3 


‘THomMAS SELTZER 
Third Cover - 


FREDERICK A. STOKES 
CO}nRa. cra eee 57 

JOHN WANAMAKER Book 
SHOP: ss ehuiec oe Os 

THE STANDARD PuB- 
TISHING Con]. ase 93 


‘vastus 


On page 74 you will find 
advertised: 


Boox-sHops 

Rare Booxs 

First Eprrions 

Books FOR WRITERS 

LITERARY REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Forreicn Booxs 

AUTOGRAPHS 

MAnuscriets TyPeD 


and other items of particu- 
lar interest for the writer, 
the collector and all true 
book lovers. 


—— = == 


SEER Wy. 


SPICE 


T0-E. ¥ 


reliminaries.—‘When I ’its a man ’e 
embers it.’’ 

When I ’its a man ’e don’t.”—S ydney 
lletin. 


reat Helps.—Lawyers are surely im- 
ral; every time, almost, a witness on 
Stand offers to tell the truth, some 
yer objects.—Marion Daily Star. 


roing Down.—If your brains won’t get 
1 into print, you can always sign a 
ent medicine testimonial and grab off 
ie publicity for your stomach.— New 
k Tribune. 


Auch in Little —Mr. Joseph Hinnant, 
carrier, is taking his well-earned vaca- 
1 of fifteen days this week as allowed 
he Post-office Department.— The Bales- 
y- Leesville (GS. C.) News. 


‘the Weepy Part.—Proressor (explain- 
the results obtained from the inflection 
the voice)—‘‘Did I ever tell you the 
‘"y of the actor who could read a menu 
us to make his audience weep?” 
TUDENT (strangely moved )—‘‘He must 
e read the prices.’’— Everybodys. 


Ireasonable.—A noted financier was 
on seriously ill at 90 years old and felt 
t his end was near. 

onsense,”’ said the doctor, “the Lord 

going to take you until you’ve passed 
100 mark.”’ 

0, my friend,” said the aged banker, 
t wouldn’t be good finance. Why 
Id the Lord wait until I reach par 
n He ear pick me up at 90?”’— Business 
azine. 


dvertised by Our Loving Friends.— 
atch next week’s Dicxst for the fol- 
ng features: 

utting remarks from the Toledo Blade. 
stinging editorial from the Sacramento 


demand for more wages from the 
ngfield Union. 

veral snappy amendments 
nta Constitution. 

eyeful from the Albany Argus. 

odel expense account from the Boston 
eller. 

yeral pages from the Philadelphia 
ger. 

-From a “Take-off on the Diaust in the 
0 York World. 


in the 


ecessary Precaution.—One of the negro 
uigrants who have been drifting up from 
South in such numbers stopt a pedes- 
in front of the post-office. 


ay, Boss,’ he inquired, ‘‘what’s de way 
eneca Street?’” 

e was given the direction. 
Is dere a place down dere where I can 
nyself mawked?”’ 
Marked?” 
Ya-as; git my ’nitials stamped on my 
1, you know. I got to dis town lass 
it, an’ I had a job engaged, an’ a satchel 
of clo’es and $18.62 in money. Fust 
3s my way, den I met a guy who was 
’ to show me,an’ when I come to I’d loss 
satchel an’ my money; now I’ve juss 
my job. I wants to go an git mawked 
t away, or nex’ thing I knows Ill lose 
self.”"— Buffalo Express. 


. 2 


Still Going Strong—‘‘How long did it 
take your wife to learn to drive?” 

“Tt will be ten years in September.’ 
The Passing Show (London). 


New Species.—‘‘There,” said Jones, 
“there is a woman in a million.” 

“So?” queried Smith. “Feminist? 
ties?” 

“Nothing like it, but she will tell you 
or any one that she has more clothes than 
she needs and that she is satisfied with her 
husband.”— Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Poli- 


Banks Rendered Unaccountable.—Shel- 
by, Montana, is getting a lot of adver tising 
as a town that had two banks before the 
fight and now has none. 


Sg eS 


This puts Mr. Dempsey in a class by 
himself. Only champion heavy yweight of 
the world who ever knocked out two 
banks. 


cS * * 


The banks didn’t take the count, because 
there was nothing after the fight to count. 
—Detroit News. 


His Class.—A group of negroes were at 
the terminal station Sunday morning, telling 
a few departing brethren good-by. A 
trainman noticed one negro looking on 
nonchalantly, and inquired: “John are you 
going north?” 

“No, sir,” said the negro addrest. 
a.class B nigger.” 

“What do you mean by, class ‘B’ nigger?”’ 
asked the trainman. 

“Well,” said Sam, ‘‘I B’s here when dey 
leave, and I B’s here when dey come back.” 
—Macon News. 


“*T’se 


Pleasing Papa.—Mother was entertain- 
ing a few friends and young hopeful was 
being duly shown off, and resented it, as 
all young hopefuls do. 

“Who do you like best?” asked one 
friend. 

“Mother,” was the reply. 

“Who next?” asked another. 

“Little sister.” 

“Who next?” 

“Aunt.” 

Father, who was seated at the back, 
opened his mouth and said: ‘And when 
do I come in?”’ 

“At 2 o’clock in the morning, 
reply.—Atlanta Journal. 


” 


was the 


- 


As It Looked to Percy. —"“Do tell me 
something about the play,’ she said to 
the young man. “They said the climax 
was superb.” 

“Yes, I am inclined to think it was very 
good,” said Perey. 

“Can’t you describe it to me?” she 
asked. 

“Well, the heroine came stealthily on 
the stage and knelt dagger in hand, behind 
a clump of ribbons. The hero emerged 
from a large bunch of flowers, and as soon 
as she perceived him, she fell upon him, 
stabbed him and sank half conscious into 
a very handsome aigrette. This may 
sound queer, but the woman in front of me 
wouldn’t remove her hat, and that’s how 
it looked to me.”—Pittsburgh Sun. 
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Children’s Hurts 


New-Skin is a handy antisep- 
tic dressing for little cuts and 
scrapes. It forms a flexible 
film that keeps dirt out of the 
wound and helps it to heal. 


Keep a bottle of New-Skin 
in the medicine closet. 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


15c., 30c., and 50c. sizes. At all Druggists. 
Genuine N ew-Skinis always sold in glass bottles. 
in red and gold paper cartons, never in tin tubes. 


Preparation of Manuscripts 
For the Printer 
By Frank H. Necetct Litt: D:) iD: 


Full directions about “copy’ "and proofs for “‘every one 
who has to do with the printer man,” and valuable sugges- 
tions on submitting MS. for publication, getting copy- 
right, ete. 153 pages. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid. 


FUNK fe WAGNALLS COMPANY, Runlishers 
4-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ress Feats 


every cake in a 
metal soap box 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 
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Inspiring Poems in Wood 


For hundreds of years the exquisite proportions and equally exquisite 
detail of woodwork and furniture in the great cathedrals,.castles, monas- 
teries, and mansions built in England during the Middle Ages have been 


inspirations and models for architects and woodworking craftsmen. 


Vol- 


umes have been written about these edifices, but the most elaborate effort, 
with big masses of photographic illustrations, is comprised in that great 
new work, de /uxe edition, in two sumptuous volumes, entitled— 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE 
AND WOODWORK 


This notable literary and pictorial achieve- 
ment, which consumed more than twelve years, 
was accomplished through collaboration 


By Herbert Cescinsky and 
Ernest R. Gribble 


Mr. Cescinsky is also author of ‘'English 
Furniture of the Eighteenth Century,’”’ which, 
though published in a large edition, 1s now at a 
premium price of more than 100 per cent., and 
eagerly sought. 

Mr. Gribble has the practical craftsman’s 
knowledge of construction at the different 
periods and has safeguarded the book against 
pictures of forgeries of the early craftsmanship. 


928 Beautiful Pictures 


The wealth of illustrations in ‘‘Early English 
Furniture and Woodwork’’ embraces magnifi- 
cent cathedral choir stalls and canopies, font 
pedestals and covers, chancel and chapel 
screens, pulpits, pews, panels and pilasters, 
decorated transoms, roofing, vaulting, halls, 
tables, doors and architraves, mantelpieces, 
bedsteads, cupboards, dining tooms, clocks, 
cabinets, staircases, locks bearing the ar- 
mourer’s mark, etc. There are also 24 drawings 


Size of book, 10 x 1344 x 14 inches. 


928 illustrations. 
morocco leather, gilt tooled. 


showing the evolutionary development of the 
English timber roof 


Interesting and Instructive 


The book is interestingly and instructively 
written, authoritative in statement, and 
printed in large type. Not only does the author 
give detailed specifications of the work as pic- 
tured, but he also describes the Church's 
mighty influence on architecture, the growth 
of the ecclesiastical Gothic style at a period 
when time and expense did not count, and the 
submergence of the Gothic, after several cen- 
turies, when the Classical came into vogue. 
The suppression of monasteries under Henry 
VIII and its baneful effect on architecture is 
described and a most vivid story is told of the 
working and living conditions of the artisans 
of those days. 


Gilt-Edged Investment 


Purely as an investment that is likely to 
enhance tremendously in value this book de- 
serves your consideration, and as a reference 
book it is well worthy of a prominent place in the 
library of every art connoisseur and every high- 
class architect and woodworking craftsman. 


s. 792 pages. Full binding in royal blue 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Price for the two volumes, $50, net; postpaid, in wooden box, $50.84. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


New Pictures of Precious Porcelain 


The most beautiful, the most authoritative and the most instructive 


work of its class ever published for the benefit of the student and 


the collector of porcelain is entitled 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF PORCELAIN 


By Wm. Burton, M. A., F. C. S. 


It is fresh from the press and is a 
work of exceptional magnificence, em- 
bracing a complete and interesting sur- 
vey of the gradual development of 
porcelain making and decorating from 
the earliest Chinese productions 200 years 
before the Christian era down to the 
present day. The work is in two sump- 
tuous volumes, illumined with 32 exqui- 


sitely colored illustrations and 80 fine 
photographic reproductions of the most 
famous porcelain art specimens in mu- 
seum collections of China, Korea, Japan, 
Persia, and the several countries of 
Europe. The text of the book also em- 
braces reproductions, in facsimile, of 
work connected with various periods and 
porcelain factories. 


Mr. Burton, author of this standard work, has written other 
books on porcelain and is well acquainted with porcelain factories 
and porcelain makers of Europe. He has devoted years to the 
study of porcelain and is perhaps the greatest living authority on 
the subject. This book will be a valuable and artistic addition to 
the library of every porcelain connoisseur, and will prove to be a 
standard work of reference for facts relating to porcelain and 
illustrations of the world’s choicest collections of it. 


Royal 8vo. size, 459 pages, splendidly bound in light blue cloth 
with gilt lettering and decorations. 


Write for further particulars and description 


Price for the two volumes $30, nel; delivery charges east 
of Mississippi River, 38c., west, 63c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue 


Publishers 
New York 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR ~ 


To decide questions concerning the correct use_ 


words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls i 


Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no not 
will be taken of anonymous communication 


““G, N.S.,”’ Kokomo, Ind.—The word wana 
pronounced ka’/’na’’pe’—a’s as in artistic, e 7 
prey. 3 


“G. D. P.,” Clarksburg, W. Va.—There ig ; 
granite monument that was given to New York or 
the United States by a ruler of a foreign country, 
in Central Park, New York. It is the Obe 
Cleopatra’s Needle, and is near the Metropo 
Museum of Art. It was brought from Egypt 
erected in 1881, is 70 feet long, and weighs 2 
tons. s ; 


“L. O.,’’ Plattsburg, N. Y.—The phrase 
handwriting on the wall’’ refers to ‘‘the for 
owing of doom” and is an ill omen. The all 
is drawn from Belshazzar’s feast, where the wor 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin were written on t he 
wall (see Daniel v). ; 


“T. vonk.,’”’ Woodstock, N. Y.—‘‘ Kindly 
form me as to the meaning of the term semantics 
Semantics is the science which treats of th 
lution of language, and of the phenomena y 
mark its growth. 


“Ww.T.8.,’’ Sausalito, Calif.m‘‘A recent ing 
for information reads: ‘ . . . desires to estak 
at once an up-to-date portfolio of gabarits 
clearance diagrams...’ JI can not find 
definition of the word gabarits in the diction 
and would appreciate advice as to the co 
meaning of this word.” : 

Gabarit (pronounced ga’’ba’’ree’) is a Fi 
word, the equivalent of the English clearance, a 
is used in giving dimensions of rail-cars in t 
the dimensions of tunnels as to height or br 
of same, also, of bridges. The term is someti 
applied to the road itself, 


“G. M.,” Lehighton, Pa.—‘‘When spe 
about the naming of America, which is prop 
say, ‘America was named after Vespucci,’ 
‘America was named for Vespucci’?’’ 4 

Either may be used. For in such a connecti 
means ‘‘in honor of; by the name of; as, ‘The | 
was named for his uncle.’’’ After means ‘‘f 
sake of; by the name of; as, ‘To name a | 
after Lincoln.’” 4 


_ “H.C. C.,"” Muskogee, Okla.—‘Am I justi 
in using ‘Anthology of Modern Education’ 
collection of prose quotations? I know that ‘ 
thology’ is usually used to mean a collectior 
verse, but literally, could it not be used to co 
prose?’’ 7 
The definition of the word anthology is “a col 
lection of choice extracts from the writi 
various authors, sometimes from the writing 
a single author; originally, such a collection 
Greek poetical writings.’’ . : 
Inasmuch as the Greek word anthologia n 
“flower-gathering,’’ from anthos, flower, and 
gather, an anthology is not necessarily a col 
of verse as you suggest. It may be a collecti 
flowers of speech of any kind. ae 


“R. A. W.,” Addison, N. Y.—The 
Drinkwater is pronounced drink’wo’’tar—i 
hit, n as ng in sing, o as in or, a as in Sinal. 


“W. B.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘Please gi 
the meaning of the word rapprochement.’ Fe 
The word rapprochement is defined as: 
act of coming or of being brought together; a 
of harmony or reconciliation; restoration 
dial relations, as between nations.”’ 


“W. M. F.,” Atlanta, Ga.—The term de Wu: 
correctly pronounced da luks—a as in final, 
in (French) Dumas. 


“L. R. C.,”’ Rockford, Il.—‘‘Is it gre 
cally correct to start a sentence in a letter 
conjunction and?”’ * 

We know of no rule in English that preven! 
from beginning a sentence with the 
“and,’’ The use dates from 855, “Old E 
Chronicles,” and has been found repea‘ 
Shakespeare; see King John, act iv, scene 
also may be found in Grote, 1846, Kingsley 
in Lytton’s “Pilgrimage on the Rhine,’ 
Disraeli's ‘Coningsby,’ and elsewhere. _ 


onjun 
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